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"We see the winner in the race; 
*Tis but of victors poets tell. 
Who knows but, in a humbler place, 
Runs one who has run just as well?— 
Debarred by some slight accident, 
Withhdd by freak of cruel fate, 
Fighting against discouragement. 
And grasping hope that comes too late. 
Victory may be dearly won. 
Brave he who gained the foremost place; 
Yet bravest may, when it is run, 
Be he who ran the losing race." 




YOUNG MISTLEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

"Monsieur Jacobi — the Baroness de Nantille!" 
Monsieur Jacobi bowed with grave courtesy — the 
Baroness de Nantille inclined her head without raising^ 
her eyes, and the introduction was complete. The intro- 
ducer, Mrs. Wright, turned away with a little sigh of 
relief to continue her duties of hostess. Monsieur Jacobi 
and the Baroness had never been to her house before, 
and the astute little Englishwoman was not prepossessed 
in favour of the foreign lady. Monsieur Jacobi, of 
course, was irreproachable. Everyone knew the name' 
of the new musician whose violin had insinuated him 
into every cirde in London where the fine arts came 
under unprofitable discussion. Mrs. Wright rather prided 
herself upon being particularly English, however. She 
avoided Continental celebrities who, like prophets and 
other self-made folk, are entirely unknown in their own 
land. She was, no doubt, terribly prejudiced, after the 
manner of her countrymen and women; but the fact 
remains that Boberaiwusm, long hair, and sallow fac^§ 
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received a scanty welcome in her drawing-room. Affecta- 
tion in any form or manner was singularly distasteful 
to her, and she was not afraid of showing her feelings 
in this matter. 

The most regular frequenters of her cheerful Httle 
entertainments were not, as a rule, celebrated in any 
way. There was a sprinkling of young military men, a 
carefully selected assortment of active poHticians, and 
some waifs and strays who followed various crafts and 
professions. It is to be feared that Mrs. Wright found 
her friends among a circle of very cheery idlers. Men 
without lofty aspirations — women without ambition. 
Maidens who danced, and sang, and loved, and laughed 
— youths who rowed, and rode, and roamed, and 
smoked wooden pipes in the streets. 

Of such the small rooms were full this evening, and 
Madame la Baronne de Nantille was hanging heavily 
upon her hostess's hands. The stalwart youths at that 
moment dancing in the other room had, by some strange 
mishap, one and all discovered that their programmes 
were full when Mrs. Wright prc^osed to introduce them 
to the distinguished stranger. Every hostess knows the 
difficulty attached to allowing their guests to bring 
friends, and if Mrs. Wright had thought it worth her 
while she would have borne some ill-will towards the 
ladies who had been the means of introducing two such 
"unlikely" people as the Baroness and Monsieur Jacobi 
into her house. But, as was her cheery habit, the Httle 
lady took things and guests as they came, making the 
best of everything. And now a weight was removed 
from her mind. The sudden inspiration had passed 
through her brain to introduce these two to each other, 
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and trouble little more about them. Mossieur Jacobi, 
as already mentioned, was a most presentable person. 
Clean-shaven^ dark and sleek, his manners were suave 
and cotntly; his medium-sized, graceful figure an orna- 
ment to any room. Such minute peculiarities of dress 
as he indulged in were offensive to none, and most 
allowable in a musician somewhat above the average. 
In Kensington he was much run after by damsels who 
mistook, in themselves, bodily weakness for mental woe, 
dressing in sombre misshapen garments in order to pass 
on the belief to others. But in Mrs. Wright's house 
Monsieur Jacobi had not as yet succeeded in creating 
in any fair young bosom the least thrill of interest. 
The hostess herself, who it is to be feared was some- 
what C3mical, persisted in looking upon him as a vilionist 
and nothing else. She accorded to him no greater at- 
tention — and indeed not so much — as she did to young 
Sparkle who had just scraped his way into Woolwich 
Academy and his first dress-coat. 

With the Baroness, however, it was a different matter. 
Mrs. Wright honoured her with a good deal of attention 
of an unobtrusive order. In fact, she took every oppor- 
tunity of glancing unobserved in her direction, noting 
with her quick gray eyes every detail of the Baroness's 
dress, every tiny movement, many of which betrayed to 
the woman of the world that this stranger was out of 
her element 

The introduction took place in the smaller drawing- 
room, which was almost deserted at the moment In- 
deed, there was only one other person present This 
was a man with hair and pointed beard, moustache and 
overhanging eyebrows as white as snow. The head was 
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that of an oW man — such as one pictures the ancient 
patriarchs to have been — but the body was straight, and 
the movements, without being lithe, were far from de- 
noting infirmity. This was Laurance Lowe — a mossless 
stone whose rolling-days were done. People whispered 
to each other that in days gone by Laurance Lowe 
would fain have ceased his rolling ways, but that Pro- 
vidence had willed it otherwise, sending a courageous 
and fairly intelligent young soldier — one Lieutenant 
Wright — to set the stone once more agoing, and to gather 
for himself the moss. Whatever may have passed be- 
tween the white-haired man and the cheery little matron 
(still comely and hearty) in those forgotten days was 
only known to themselves, and neither ever referred to 
it. People wondered why Mrs. Wright should trouble 
herself with this silent old man, who contributed in no 
way to the entertainment of her guests. They con- 
sidered him an old bore, though he never displayed 
the least anxiety to be honoured with their attention — 
never yawned, never confessed to fatigue, and never 
partook in a general conversation. 

It was to him that Mrs. Wright turned with her 
ready smile, which, however, had something different in 
it when her eyes met his. She raised her eyebrows 
and made an almost imperceptible movement with her 
lips, which plainly said, "I do not like those people." 
Lowe gazed at her solemnly beneath his shaggy white 
eyebrows as she crossed the room, but his face betrayed no 
sign of having read aright the expression of hers. His 
eyes never returned the little flash of mutual under- 
standing: the light from the candles on the delicately 
tinted w?ill glimmered Qn the surface of tl^e small single 
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eyeglass he carried perpetually and without an effort. 
It was well that his face was thus expressionless and 
habitually somewhat stony, for Monsieur Jacobi was 
watching from out of the comers of his eyes. 

Laurance Lowe inclined his head with an old-world 
courtesy, as Mrs. Wright approached him. 

"Coffee?" he said interrogatively, without moving 
moustache or beard, and offered her his arm. 

"Thanks, Laurance, I will!" replied the little lady, 
with a grateful smile. During the last twenty years 
these two had gone through that little ceremony many 
hundreds of times. 

They passed together into another room, and the 
Baroness was left alone with Monsieur Jacobi. He had 
possessed himself of her engagement-card and was now 
studying it, pencil in hand. Every curve of his body, 
the very manner in which he held his pencil, his eagerly 
bowed head, were expressive of the utmost deference 
and respect 

The Baroness had not yet raised her eyes from the 
polished floor. Her strong white hands, beautifully 
shaped and encased only in open-work mittens, lay idly 
upon her lap. There was something in her whole atti- 
tude, in the repose of her fair face, in her downcast 
eyes, which was forced and unnatural. Hers was indeed 
a beautiful face, sculptured on rather a smaller scale 
than Enghshmen admire, pale and very calm, with red 
level Ups, and dose-set eyes. Her soft colourless hair, 
almost white in its exquisite fairness, was arranged with 
extreme simplicity, but she wore it parted ujpon one 
side, in accordance with a fashion now obsolete in 
England, She could not teve bWJ m>l^ than twenty-r 
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five years of age, despite her repose of manner, which 
was almost that of a matron. 

When Monsieur Jacobi had made sure that they 
were alone, the expression of his keen face underwent 
a remarkable change, though his attitude remained un- 
altered. 

"Who," he asked in a low-pitched voice, and with 
an unpleasant smile — "who is the old fossil who wears 
an eyeglass in one eye and sees with the other?" 

The Baroness raised her calm blue e3res, and met 
Jacobi's sardonic smile with a contemptuous stare. 

"Your conscience must indeed be an evil one, Jacobi," 
she said slowly. "You are for ever suspecting the most 
innocent and harmless of treachery and double-dealing." 

"Nevertheless, Baroness, who is that man?" 

"That man, my friend, is one — Laurance Lowe — an 
English radical, which means nothing. He has, by this 
time, completely forgotten the existence of both of us. 
I should imagine that his whole attention and time are 
given to the management of his own affairs." 

"You know him, then?" said Jacobi, seating himself 
lightly and gracefully near to the Baroness. 

"By reputation only." 

"You know some one who knows him well?" per- 
sisted the violinist calmly. 

"I do!" 

"Ah! May I inquire " 

The Baroness suddenly cast down her eyes, and 
the white Uds closed over them. A faint pink tinge 
appeared on either cheek. 

"I obtained my information from Mr. Charles 
Mistley," she said in an indifferent voice. 



«* Brother of the Mistley?" 

"Brother of the Mistley." 

^Who is daily expected in England, with his chief, 
Colonel Wright?" 

The Baroness bowed her head in acquiescence. Her 
red hps were pressed close together, her colourless eye- 
brows slightly raised. Monsieur Jacobi prided himself 
upon his deep discernment in matters connected with 
the female heart and mind. He therefore changed the 
subject somewhat abruptly. 

"You did not expect to meet me here to-night," he 
said with exaggerated coolness. 

"No." Her voice was totally without expression. 

"I am here on business." 

"Indeed." 

"And you?" inquired Jacobi insolently. 

The Baroness looked up with slightly raised eye- 
brows. 

"That is my affair!" 

Jacobi smiled again with a singulariy unpleasant 
curl of the Hp. 

"Yes, Baroness," he said; "I am here on business 
connected with the Brotherhood, and I call upon you to 
assist me." 

The Baroness looked scmiewhat sullen, and remained 
silent. 

"Miss Lena Wright," continued Jacobi, "the daughter 
of our amiable hostess, is, I have reason to believe,, 
likely, and more than likely, to come in for a consider- 
able fortune on the death of . . . Mr. Laorance Lowe,, 
whom I have seen to-night for the first time. She is, I 
am led to suppose, singularly amiable,, somewh^ romantic^ 
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and with no more strength of mind or purpose thah is 
considered desirable in a young English lady. The 
Brotherhood, as you know, is desperately in need of 
funds. You begin to see, fair Baroness I" 

"You wish to enrol her?" asked the Baroness in 
her emotionless manner. "You wish to enrol her, and 
for the sake of her money!" 

"I think," repHed Jacobi, gazing sadly at the floor, 
"I think it would benefit the cause." 

"What do you wish me to do?" asked she abruptly. 

"Nothing much — to-night!" was the reply. "Tell 
me what Miss Wright is dressed in, so that I may re- 
cognise her. I will manage to get an introduction some- 
how. That will be enough for to-night" 

"She is dressed in white," repUed the Baroness, in 
the concise manner of one who observes ever5rthing and 
forgets nothing. "Tall and sHght, with hairaHttle darker 
than mine, rather badly dressed and somewhat untidy. 
I suppose she is considered beautiful!" 

"You do not know her?" 

"No!" 

Monsieur Jacobi now became absorbed in the re- 
arrangement of the deHcate flower in his button-hole, 
and took the opportunity of glancing keenly at his 
companion's face, which, however, was motionless and 
devoid of expression. 

Presently the Baroness looked up, and caught his 
sidelong gaze fixed upon her. 

"I think, Jacobi," she said, "that you make a great 
mistake in attempting to be too diplomatic — too mys- 
terious. There is, in fact, about you too much of the 
Stage conspiratort You may pf covirse, as faj: as I kuow^ 
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be a member of a thousand secret societies, whose 
mission it is to reorganize the world and society by 
means of crime and bloodshed; but I would have you 
remember that you are connected with me only as joint 
members of the Brotherhood of Liberty, which is no secret 
society at all. With me you need observe no mystery, no 
precautions. I am not to be impressed, like a weak 
girl, by your stagey little surprises and deceptions. 
Why, for instance, you should have allowed, or asked 
perhaps, Mrs. Wright to introduce you to me to-night — 
I do not know. No good can possibly come of it, and 
I distinctly prefer to take no part in such small farces 
in the future. Your authority over me ceases as soon 
as our meetings are adjourned. It extends in nowise 
to my own Ufe; and imless we are in meeting, I must 
beg of you to treat me as a stranger, or at least a 
distant acquaintance. So long as I pay my subscription 
and attend such meetings as you may think proper to 
call, I am free to Hve how I like and where I Uke — 
with whom and amongst such as I may think fit!" 

The Baroness had been speaking in French with a 
slight accent such as Germans never overcome in that 
language. Her voice had not been raised above its calm 
pitch, and she had never taken the trouble to look into 
Jacobi's face in order to see the effect of her speech. 
This was no half-hysterical effort of a weak nature to throw 
off the influence of a stronger mind; it was mere calm 
self-assertion, and Jacobi drew back before it The 
Baroness had been daintily arranging the lace at her 
wrist, and now she crossed her hands upon her lap and 
gazed quietly at the dancers, whose movements could 
be followed through the open door of the inner room« 
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Jacobi smiled his saddest, most deprecating smile, 
and replied: 

^'I am sorry, Madame la Baxonne, that you should 
take exception to my conduct; but to-night, as in most 
cases, I had important reasons for doing as I did. As 
you observed just now, I am a bit of a politician, and, 
I trust — a patriot Those, madame, who are suspected 
cannot be too suspicious!'' 

With these words Monsieiu: Jacobi rose, and grace- 
fully tendered the assistance of his arm to the Baroness, 
who accepted it. 

"I have taken the liberty of placing my name against 
the dance about to commence," said he. "It is a waltz. 
Shall we go into the other room?" 



CHAPTER II. 

When Mrs. Wright and Laurance Lowe left the 
smaller drawing-room, they turned their steps towards 
a diminutive apartment, where some late arrivals were 
yet partaking of tea and coffee. For some moments 
neither spoke. Laurance Lowe was a singularly silent 
man, and Mrs. Wright was by no means an excessive 
talker. They understood each other thoroughly, and 
both enjoyed these long spells of silence. Lowe found 
a seat for Mrs. Wright in the dimly lighted corridor, 
just outside the small coffee-room, and left her there 
while he went in quest of the coffee. Presently he re- 
turned and sat down beside her. 

"Dark horse!" he murmiu-ed within the white re- 
cesses of his moustache and beard. 
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Mrs. Wright was fanning herself gently, for it was 
June, and she closed her fan slowly as she locked up 
and met his solemn eyes. 

''I think they fc»m a good pair/' she said, smiling 
a Uttle. She had rightly divined that her companion 
was referring to Monsieur Jacobi. 

Lowe reflected deeply for a minute, 

"No," he said at length with senile deliberation. 
**No; I think the girl is all right, but I do not Hke the 
man. He reminds me of a dentist I once had cause to 
visit, and I hate dentists." 

At this moment the servant appeared with the cofifee. 
Lowe selected the fuller cup, and handed it to Mrs. 
Wright He dropped one piece of sugar nimbly into it 
without causing a drop to splash up, and then he began 
a deliberate search for a second piece of smaller dimen- 
sions. He knew to a drachm how much sugar Mrs. 
Wright Hked. There was no liunp of the desired size, 
so he broke a piece in his gloved fingers, and daintily 
holding one half in the sugar-tongs, he proceeded to 
scrape with the other half the particular angle that had 
come into contact with his glove. The tray in the ser- 
vant's hand shook in a suspicious manner, but his face 
was perfectly stolid. Mrs. Wright smiled a little pathe- 
tically, but made no attempt to intimate to her com- 
panion that his labours were unnecessary. At length 
the task was complete, and the servant was allowed to 
turn his face away and grin his fill. 

"Lena," said Lowe pensively as he stirred his 
coffee, "is looking lovely to-night." 

Through the curtained doors the cadence of a slow 
soft waltz reached their ears, rising and falling on the 
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heavy atmosphere. Mrs. Wright was anxious this even- 
ing, and a little restless. She had that morning re- 
ceived a telegram from her husband, announcing his 
arrival at Brindisi on the homeward voyage from India, 
and she had not seen him for two anxious weary years. 
She sipped her coffee, and glanced over her cup towards 
Laurance Lowe. His great eyebrows were drawn for- 
ward, so that his eyes were in impenetrable shadow. 
He looked very old and somewhat worn, but he had 
looked so for many years. 

"Yes, Laurance," said she softly; "I am a Httle 
proud of my daughter." 

He made no reply, but continued to stir his coffee 
absently. Presently he moved sHghtly and looked up, 
drawing in a deep breath. 

"Thursday morning?" he said in a slightly inter- 
rogative tone. This was the time mentioned by Colonel 
Wright in his telegram for the arrival of himself and 
Winyard Mistley at Victoria Station. 

"Yes, Thursday morning at half-past seven. Will 
you come with us to meet him?" 

Lowe shook his head slowly and with much de- 
Hberation. 

"Better not," he said gravely. "Would only be in 
the way. You and Mrs. Mistley go alone; that will 
be best." 

"Well then, come in to breakfast at nine o'clock," 
urged Mrs. Wright. 

Again Lowe shook his head, his wliite thin beard 
waving from side to side. 

"Thanks," he said. "I will look in during the 
morning." 
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Mrs. Wright paused a moment as if choosing her 
words to say something difficult. 

"Willy," she said at length — "Willy will want to 
thank you ... for ... for everything; for your kindness 
to us during his absence. It has been a great comfort 
to him, I know, to feel that you were always near to 
us, and . . . and it has been a great comfort to us, 
Laurance, to have you. I do not exactly know what 
we should have done, Lena and I, without you." 

The little lady actually blushed. It was rather dif- 
ficult for her to thank this impassive man. The thought 
of gratitude stirred up smouldering memories, best left 
to smoulder in the depths of her womanly heart It 
made the practical woman of the world look back over 
the perspective of full years to the days of heedless 
girlhood. Perhaps it made her recognise the great 
change that had come over her own being since those 
da^s, and compare it reproachfully with the steadfast- 
ness of the man at her side. 

She had more to say — much more, and she was 
going on to say it; but Lowe stopped her. 

"No thanks," he said, "are wanted. I have done 
nothing but * stand by,' as Charlie would say, to be 
there when wanted." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Wright; "but * standing by* is 
sometimes weary work." 

Laurance Lowe glanced sharply at her. His Hght- 
blue eyes suddenly acquired an unwonted brilliancy. 
It almost seemed as if Mrs. Wright's remark might have 
had a second meaning; but nothing was farther firom 
her thoughts. If any man cpuld know the undeniable 
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truth of the assertion just made, that man was Laurance 
Lowe. He had "stood by" all his life. 

Instantly his eyes became dull and vague again. 
It was merely a passing flash of Hfe upon marble fea- 
tures. 

"He will find Lena changed," said Lowe, knowing 
that he was broaching a pleasing subject 

"Yes, he will find her grown. She is a young lady 
now, and quite — quite " 

"Quite able to take care of herself," suggested 
Lowe. Mrs. Wright turned, and their eyes met. Lowe's 
were grave; but there was about the lines of his face 
a faint suggestion of a smile. That was the best he 
could do in the way of smiles, by reason of the long 
white moustache that hid his lips. 

"Yes, I hope so," said Mrs. Wright seriously. She 
knew that her daughter was fair, and also that it is the 
fairest who find the saddest Uves here. She knew the 
thousand temptations that beset the path of a beautiful 
woman, the thousand Httle slips so easily made, the 
thousand hands ever ready to push the stumbler down, 
the hill. But her faith in Lena was very great. There 
was no tangible, no possible cause for fear; but with 
all her worldliness, all her merriment, and all her ap- 
parent carelessness, Mrs. Wright was a true mother; 
that is to say, she was weak with all the sublime weak- 
ness of her kind. It was merely a natural misgiving 
that came over her at the thought that her daughter's 
life was now an individual thing — a separate and dis- 
tinct vessel floating upon the great waters, and truly 
obedient to only one tiller — the tiller of her own heart 

Lena had her mother, her father, and Laurance 
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Lowe to watch over her, to guard and keep her, to 
fend off the blows that fall upon us all, rich and poor; 
but Mrs. Wright — weak woman — was pleased to believe 
that father, mother, and friend are alike powerless to 
shield their darling &om certain small arrows with an 
exceedingly sharp sting and a bitter barb — arrows which 
fly about at random, sometimes with the speed of forked 
lightning, sometimes slowly and very surely, sometimes 
glancing off and leaving but a scratch, sometimes bury- 
ing their barbed heads so deep that to extricate them 
would mean death. But the shooting is never good, 
never reHable, and never sportsmanlike. 

While these two old travellers were worrying them- 
selves over the roughness of the road they had long 
since left behind, the object of their solicitous thoughts 
made her appearance at the end of the corridor — a 
dainty vision of soft white muslin, with a broad yellow 
sash round a slender waist. Lena was attended by a 
huge cavaher of peaceful but distinguished appearance. 
As she came lightly along the corridor, she was busily 
engaged in putting back over her ears sundry little 
stray wisps and tendrils of hair. These particular little 
curls were almost golden, while above them the heavier 
coils darkened into living brown. She was smiling and 
breathless, and just a little flushed. Lena's eyes were 
in striking contrast to her hair and fair complexion, 
for they were hazel — a dark, deep hazel — full of ready 
laughter, capable of sparkHng with unbounded mischief; 
but in repose they were as demure and illegible as 
those of a nun. At the present moment they were soft 
and ghstening with excitement and weariness: dangerous 
eyes for a man to look i»to^ especially amidst the sur- 
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roundings of odorous flowers, within the sound of slow 
dance-music, for the next waltz had begun. 

The big man, upon whose arm she was leaning, 
was fanning her with great sweeping strokes, so that 
the lace upon her dress fluttered in the breeze. 

"Oh, Charlie," she was saying, "that was lovely I 
I do not think that I ever danced like that before. The 
music seemed to stop suddenly, to die away into no- 
thing, and then we came to earth. Why was it so 
lovely — why was it so lovely?" 

The big man continued fanning. He looked down 
at her with a slow, grave smile, such as one expects to 
see on a Saxon face. 

"And why," he said, "did we come down to earth 
again?" 

They had both seen Mrs. Wright and Laiu*ance 
Lowe, and they both knew that they were within ear- 
shot; but that appeared in no way to interfere with or 
restrain their conversation. They advanced slowly along 
the corridor, Charles Mistley taking one stride to every 
two of Lena's. 

Occasionally the young man glanced down at his 
companion as young men do glance at maidens. Al- 
though Lena was tall and straight as some young tree, 
the coils of sweet brown hair came no farther up than 
his shoulder. A very observant person would have 
noticed two singularities about this young man. First, 
he was clean-shaven; and secondly, he walked with 
peculiar firmness, as if there were some power of hold- 
ing to the floor in the soles of his boots. These, added 
to the manner of carrying his hands half-closed (as if 
there should have been a rope within them), and his 
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very brown face, demonstrated satisfactorily that Charleys 
Mistley was a sailor. In the good old times, he would 
have been a worthy lieutenant to some hardy old sea- 
dog, all fight and energy — a true sailor and a brave 
fighter — but Providence had been pleased to place his 
lot in later times, so Charles Mistley took things as he 
found them, and was a very good sailor as they make 
them now; that is to say, half-sailor and half-engineer. 
He was not considered to be brilHant, like his young 
brother Winyard; but his reputation for cool, reUable 
pluck was firmly established, and his shipmates loved 
him one and all. 

As the two young people advanced, Laurance Lowe 
slowly raised his head, and his emotionless eyes met 
Mrs. Wright's, fixed upon his face. They looked at 
each other, thus, for some seconds, and then turned 
aside without a word. Lowe's wrinkled hand, burnt 
brown by many a scorching wind, shook a little, so that 
the spoon rattled in the saucer. The expression in that 
elderly lad/s eyes resembled so remarkably that which 
he had discovered in those of a lovely and happy girl, 
twenty years ago, when she had told him gentiy and 
wistfiilly that his hfe must henceforth be hopeless, aim- 
less, and objectless, that he could not meet them, though 
his own were illegible in the deep shadow of his brows. 
It was, perhaps, no coincidence that when Lena and 
her partner approached, the two older folks looked up, 
not at her, but at Charles Mistley. Something, some 
vague and doubting wonder, must have prompted Mrs. 
Wright to do this, for every mother looks ten times at 
her own daughter in a ballroom for every once that her 
eyes rest on some other person's dIGqpdog* They can 
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no more help it than an artist can resist the magnetic 
attraction which draws him to the contemplation of his 
own picture in a gallery fiill of superior works. But 
this good lady looked at Charles Mistley, her eyes rest- 
ing on his strong clean-cut face with a wistful, question- 
ing expression which seemed almost to savour of fore- 
boding. Laurance Lowe gazed at the young fellow with 
those keen blue eyes of his, and his face bore absolutely 
no expression whatever. It was merely the calm im- 
passive contemplation of an indifferent looker-on. 

The young sailor looked down upon them from his 
exceptional height and smiled quietly. Charlie Mistley's 
smile was a pleasant one to meet. It seemed, some- 
how, to bring him down to a lower level; and smaller, 
plainer men felt less inferior. It was a ready smile, 
too, and women Hked it for its sincerity. 

"I have," he said, "danced Lena into a state of 
sentimentality. She requires bringing down to an every- 
day level, so I brought her to her mother." 

"Mother," said Lena breathlessly, "being an every- 
day level?" 

Mistley laughed, but made no reply. He seldom 
indulged in the dangerous game of repartee, which is 
hke boxing, "just to get warm," inasmuch as a blow 
may be dealt with unintentional force in the heat of strife. 

"Look at himl" continued the girl gaily. "He is 
as cool as — as " 

"His native element," suggested Lowe, without 
looking up. 

"Yes, thank you. As cool as his native element, 
and I am perfectly breathless! But it was lovely, was 
knot, Charlie?" 
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"Yes — lovely," he said, looking gravely at her. 
Then he brought forward a low chair. 

"Sit down," he said, "arid I will get you an ice." 

"I will sit down," she repUed, "but I do not want 
an ice, thank you. You are so terribly practical and 
earthly — n'est-ce pas, mother?" 

"He is very useful, at all events," said Mrs. Wright, 
favouring Mistley with a smile. "I am very grateful to 
you, CharHe," she continued> "for dancing with that 
Baroness de Something. I have had great difficulty in 
finding partners for her; the young men nowadays are 
so hard to please, and I find a growing tendency among 
them to divide the programme among four or five 
partners at the most." 

Charles Mistley smiled. That smile of his came in 
frequently, very profitably, in place of words. 

"Yes," said Lena musingly, with all the wisdom of 
her first season, "I am afraid that is a characteristic of 
the rising generation." 

And she looked demurely and innocently up at 
Mistley, whose initials appeared five times upon her en- 
gagement-card. 

He, however, did not appear to notice her glance; 
he was looking at his programme. 

"Yes," he said presently, "I have two with the 
Baroness; I should not be surprised if she dances beau- 
tifully. There is something about the way she holds 
herself which leads one to think so." 

"I suppose she is very lovely," said Lena, smooth- 
ing her gloves. 

"Yes, she is a beautiful woman," repHed her mother 
indifferently. 
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"Who is she?" asked Mistley quietly. It was an 
innocent little question, innocently asked, but it received 
no reply. Mrs. Wright shrugged her shoulders and 
sipped her coffee. Laurance Lowe slowly raised his 
head, and his solemn blue eyes rested inquiringly upon 
the young sailor's face. Lena continued to smooth her 
gloves. The question obviously possessed no interest 
for any of them except Mistley, and his was only the 
passing thought of a young man upon the possible his- 
tory of a beautiful woman. 



CHAPTER IIL 

"By George, Mistley, this is splendid! Listen* to 
this from the Cologne paper: 

"'We learn from our London Correspondent that 
the Mayor of Dover, in his robes of office, awaited, 
yesterday, the arrival of the Calais boat, despite the 
heavy rain to which he was fully exposed on the pier, 
for liie pmrpose of an address to Colonel Wright and 
his able young coadjutor Mr. Winyard Mistley, to de- 
liver' (the translation here is somewhat literal). *0n 
the arrival of the boat, it was, however, discovered that 
Colonel Wright and Mr. Mistley were not on board. 
They parted from the other Indian passengers atBrindisi, 
and no one appears to have learnt by what route they 
purposed returning to England. It will be remembered 
that these gentlemen have been engaged upon an 
arduous diplomatic service on the Indian frontier, and 
their daring firmness and resolute defence of the ac- 
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knowledged rights of their country in the midst of 
treacherous friends and unscrupulous foes' — et cetera, 
et cetera — ef cetera!" 

The speaker, or reader, was a tall gray-haired man 
of military aspect His moustache was almost white, 
and cut rather close to his lip. His features showed 
signs of having once been fine, but wrinkles and hard- 
ship had changed all that His nose was long and 
aquiline, a true military feature, but it was peculiarly 
thin; and the skin, though brown, was transparent and 
entirely free from that suggestive ruddiness which is 
somewhat frequently found upon the features of elderly 
mihtary men. He laid aside the German newspaper, 
and' looked at his companion with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in his gray eyes. 

"No, no," said the younger man gaily. "Go on — 
let us have it all — I like it;" and he returned gravely 
to the discussion of a piece of chocolate. 

"*And unscrupulous foes,'" continued Colonel 
Wright, reading from the paper as it lay — "'and un- 
scrupulous foes' — oh yes; here it is — 'undoubtedly 
saved the Indian Empire endless trouble and strife upon 
the frontier, while a graver mishap has perhaps been 
averted, and the peace of Europe preserved, by the 
prompt and consistent action of these two soldier-states- 
men.' " 

Winyard Mistley wagged his head very sapiently, 
and, addressing himself to the piece of chocolate in 
his hand, he observed: 

"Oh yes! Rather disappointing for the Mayor of 
Dover, eh, Colonel?" 
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"Rather," replied the old soldier, folding the news^ 
paper. 

"You will be pleased to remember that this brilliant 
idea of dodging the Mayor of Dover and the rest of his 
kind emanated from my fertile brain." 

This remark called for no reply, and for some time 
the two men were silent They were seated opposite 
to each other in a first-class railway carriage, an airy 
broad compartment lined with brown linen. A fine dust 
floated in the air and lay on every available space, for 
the train was rushing over the bare plains of the Nether* 
lands. All around lay vast tracts of yellow sand, varied 
here and there by glassy sheets of motionless water. In 
these pools stood, here and there, a long-legged solemn 
heron. On a raised embankment the train ran smoothly 
through the deserted land. The sun had long since set 
and a faint blue haze was stealing inland across the 
sand from the distant sea. Winyard Mistley lay back 
in his comer, and gazed out of the dust-covered win- 
dow over the monotonous plains. It was a peaceful, 
dreary outlook; one calculated to call up sweet memo- 
ries of the past, to make one dream vague day-dreams 
fraught with impossibility. The faint light of dying day 
in the western sky lay over the native land of these 
two men, the land to which they were returning after 
two years of arduous work, of constant danger grown 
wearisome from very monotony. That pearly Hght spoke 
to them of home, of rest, and love; all three rendered 
marvellously precious by absence in the past years. To 
the younger man this home-coming must have been 
doubly moving. Four years before, he had left Eng- 
land an insignificant young soldier with no great pro- 
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spects, encouraged and sustained by no great influence 
at headquarters. Now he was about to set foot on 
England's shores again, a man with a name among her 
greater sons, with a definite object and aim in Hfe, and 
that aim the greatest of all that man craves for, the 
glorification of his own country. 

It is assuredly no great wonder that Winyard Mist- 
ley should be silent under these circumstances. The 
very movement of the train in its smooth rapidity, the 
bewitching hour, the happy days in store — all could not 
fail to appeal to a youthfiil heart and a young imagina- 
tion. But in the man's eyes there was no far-away look, 
no dreamy wistfulness. Ah! would I were a lady- 
novehst! How infinitely romantic, how yearningly in- 
teresting could this youth be rendered 1 This duller 
pen, however, has a humble pride in truthfulness. 

Winyard Mistley was an eminently practical young 
man. He was an adept at mending his own clothes, 
cooking his own dinner, and grooming his own horse. 
Practical people, however, are not necessarily devoid of 
sentiment. They hide it — that is all. What dreaming 
they may indulge in is done in private. 

His was a striking face whether in animation or 
repose, with dark gray eyes of singular penetration; 
^yes that seldom smiled, despite the readiness of the 
lips which smiled perhaps too easily. A great charm 
about him was his peculiar unaffectedness. Whatever 
he did, or said, was to all appearance perfectly spon- 
taneous, and without after-thought Never at a loss in 
the most trying emergenqr, no one ever saw a look of 
embarrassment or self-consciousness on Winyard Mist- 
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ley's face. He was simply without vanity, and therefore 
was fortunate enough to be unafflicted by jealousy. 

At this moment his face wore an expression of calm 
reflectiveness. He was thinking, but not deeply. Per- 
haps he never had thought very deeply over anjrthing. 
His thoughtfulness was characterized by an extraordinary 
readiness. It was not deep, but it was very quick, and 
therefore likely to make its mark in this shallow age. 
Such mental work as this never shows itself upon a 
man's face, and Winyard Mistley looked younger than 
he was, despite a few lines about his moutili which were 
the result of physical hardship, and therefore in no way 
permanent. 

Coming from a military stock, Mistley had himself 
been in the army; but the authorities having been 
pleased to place difficulties in the way of his accepting 
Colonel Wright's pressing offer to accompany him on a 
difficult frontier mission, he had calmly laid aside his 
sword to take up the sharp pen of a diplomatist. 

This, though rapidly carried out, had been no hasty 
conclusion. The young fellow knew that the Indian 
army was no field for an active-minded man endowed 
with more than his due share of brains and ambition, 
such as, without the least conceit, he suspected himself 
to be. 

Such was Winyard Mistley: a man who at the age 
of twenty-eight had been not only fortunate enough to 
find his spedaUty, but had gone so far as to get his 
feet well placed upon the rungs of his own particular 
ladder. It is true that his name was always coupled 
with that of Colonel Wright, and invariably came second 
in such mention; but there were whispers in more than 
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one diplomatic circle that in this happy partnership, 
one gave the larger experience and more patient atten- 
tion to details, while the other supplied the brilliant 
conception and rapid execution. 

Colonel Wright was a diplomatist in one great and 
important matter, if in nothing else. He could, with 
unfailing discrimination, gather round him the men he 
required^ At a glance he recognised the fighting-man, 
a mere thoughtless creature of courage, whose ambition 
lay in the two letters "V.C.;" whose soft heart was the 
most vulnerable portion of his anatomy, his head having 
been the least so when hard knocks were flying. The 
thinker, also, could the Colonel select from the crowded 
ranks of human workers. He had no need for, and took 
but small interest in, the slow and deliberate thinker of 
such material as produces essay-writers and specialists; 
but he knew full well the value of a brilliant and rapid 
man whose thoughts are almost instinctive. One who, 
as a plot unfolds itself before him, can at once, and 
with light touch, lay his finger upon the motive and say, 
"This is what he is leading up to" — "That is what he 
will do next;" and who, Hke a skUful chess-player, can 
execute a connter-move of apparently trifling import- 
ance, which, when the crisis comes, carries everything 
before it 

Of this latter type was Winyard Mistley, and the 
Colonel was fully aware that the best step he ever took 
in his life was to persuade that young officer, then 
fretting under the conunand of a man somewhat his 
inferior in many ways, to leave the army and join him, 
since he could not retain his commission and accept 
the offer. Two years of constant intercourse, of days 
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spent in the performance of a common task, and nights 
passed together in various degrees of discomfort often 
amounting to danger, will do much to obliterate the 
barrier that invariably stands between men belonging to 
a different generation. It had been so with Colonel 
Wright and Winyard Mistley. The friendship com- 
menced at a mess-table, and based upon letters from 
the wife, of one and the mother of the other, had grown 
into something stronger; and gradually the two men 
(though thirty years lay like a wall between them) had 
become necessary to each other. Of course there were 
mutual debts. Had it not been owing to Colonel 
Wright that Mistley had found his mission in Hfe? But 
for him the young officer might still have been idling 
his life away in semi-indifference. On the other hand, 
without his brilliant assistant Colonel Wright would un- 
doubtedly have failed to carry out the difficult mission 
entrusted to him. Without this aid he would not now 
have been returning in triumph to his home, and cer- 
tainly the honour which they were both so anxious to 
avoid — that which had awaited them on the pier at 
Dover — would not have been tendered by the self- 
constituted representative of a spasmodically grateful 
country. 

It was assuredly something more than mere chance 
that had brought these two men together, so perfectly 
suited were they to each other. What the Colonel lacked 
Mistley supplied, and such slower qualities as were 
wanting in the younger man were to be found in his 
chief. Many good qualities, however, had these men in 
common, qualities necessary to the traveller and sailor, 
such as independence, readiness of resource, rapidity of 
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execution. They were travelling with very little luggage, 
and no encumbrances whatever. Each dad in a simple 
tweed suit, they might have been beginning some trivial 
local journey, instead of being at the end of a rush across 
half the world. 

Two small black boxes, lost in a chaos of huge 
trunks somewhere in the van, were all they could daim, 
and there was something characteristic even in these 
small receptades. Identical in form, size, and colour, 
they appeared to cling, as if from long habitude, to each 
other. The same labels and enticing hotel placards 
were to be found on both; and in particular there was 
around each a slight indented mark as if from chafe or 
friction, such as one sees round a river-side post This 
betrayed the hardships they had passed through, one 
on each side of a weary pack-horse, balandng and sup- 
porting each other, lashed together, though separated by 
the body of their bearer. Many of us, methinks, go 
through our travels like these road-worn trunks, with a 
mark of friction upon us, showing what we have come 
through. A grocer, for instance, though he be dad in 
purple and fine linen, seems to me to have a slight in- 
dentation round the centre of his person, where the 
apron-string was wont to press. It is his mark, his 
trade-mark as it were, worn and chafed into his soul as 
into his body. 

Winyard Mistley lay back in his comer, serenely un- 
consdous of his senior's steady gaze. Colonel Wright 
was absently looking at him, merely because, perhaps, 
that dear-cut intelligent face was the most interesting 
object in sight. At length he spoke with the determined 
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air of one who has weighed his words carefully, having 
something rather difficult to say, 

"In twenty-four hours," he said in a speculative tone^ 
*'our official relationship ceases." 

"Alas!" observed Mistley with ready cheerfulness. 

"I do not wish you, Mistley," continued the Colonel 
gravely, "to go away without knowing how fully I ap: 
predate and have appreciated all your unfaiHng patience, 
your skill, and your happy power of being ever cheer- 
ful and good-humoured under the most trying circum- 
stances. As for my own personal feelings in the matter, 
I have never ceased to congratulate myself upon my 
action two years ago in asking you to join me, and 
I only hope that you will never have cause to regret it" 

"For me," replied Mistley, looking out of the window, 
and purposely avoiding the Colonel's eyes, "these two 
years have simply been a holiday. That soldiering in 
India was not the work for me at all — there is too much 
unavoidable routine — too httle to do, and too much 
time to do it in. Besides, there is always the feeling 
that the first fool who comes along with his head full 
of theory could do the work as well, if not better, than 
one's self. There is absolutely no individuality in the 
army. We are like so many brass buttons on a tunic; 
if two come off they can be put back in reversed order, 
or two new ones can be sewn on, and no one is the 
wiser — the tunic is neither better nor worse. Thanks 
to you, I am no longer a button. Thanks to you, I 
have got my foot on the ladder which to me has been 
the only one worth dimbing since I was old enough to 
know that my life was my own. The gratitude should 
be on my side, 1 think. Colonel," 
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This was unsatisfactory, and in no manner helped 
Colonel Wright in his little speech. So the old gentle- 
man went straight to the point at once, and somewhat 
surprised his jimior by the unexpected powers of ob- 
servation which his remarks betrayed. 

"I think," he said, "that it is of no use mincing 
matters between us, Mistley. We know each other too 
well for that You have got beyond the lower rungs of 
the ladder, for you are half-way up it ahready; and in 
climbing you have found time to give a helping push 
to an old slow-coach above you, who bid fair to stick 
where he was. I am not blind, nor am I ashamed to 
acknowledge that you are a sharper fellow than L You 
are my superior in the work we have had to do to- 
gether, and there is no reason why it should be con- 
cealed. The difference Ues in the fact that you were 
bom to it, and I had it forced upon me by circum- 
stances. Everything in you points to what Providence 
designed you for; with me rests only the honour of 
finding out the intention of Providence. Your gift of 
languages points to it, your restless love of travel, your 
very face even. Why, look at me — I say something 
very diplomatic, and the best I can do in the way of 
disguising my feelings is to look blank and vacant; 
whereas you can think one thing and make your face 
express the very opposite I" 

Mistley was intensely relieved at this moment to 
catch sight of the distant spires of Flushing, which 
enabled him to change the subject Like many of 
his countrymen, he could not bear being thanked. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Victoria Station is not a favourite resort of the 
fashionable world between the hours of seven and eight 
in the morning. In fact, that sweetest , freshest, mo$t 
entrancing hour is rather apt, in London, to be dull and 
somewhat dismal; therefore better spent in bed. The 
early porters were busy sweeping up with long brushes 
the dust shaken from the feet of many a weary traveller, 
and sprinkHng water in strange circular patterns upon 
the pavement of the station, when the first hansom-cab 
of the day made its appearance with much clatter of 
hoofs. 

From it there alighted a brisk little lady, who in-^ 
stantly glanced up at the clock. Her movements were 
very quick without being in the least fussy. She paid 
the cabman with an air of quiet confidenqe, which did 
not fail to impress upon that most uncivil of public ser- 
vants (which is saying much) that she was perfectly 
aware of the fact that he was receiving sixpence more 
than his legal fare. Then she turned to a porter, and 
said in a silvery voice, with the faintest suspicion of a, 
foreign accent: 

"The Queenborough train, porter. Whicjbi platform^ 
please?" 

"The far platform, ma'am. Due in ten minutes,'' 
was the reply, given with a pohteness which seemed 
always to be this little lady's due. With a quick nod 
of thanks, she went in the direction indicated. A light, 
almost girlish form with a firm elastic step, such as is 
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of mate service to a gM in a ball-TOom than the most 
pTitifing beaidy. Mai^ a man in passing that giilish 
fonn in the street had tonied his head, to be met hy a 
pair of cahn gray eyes;, and to see with a shock of siir« 
pnse that the pietty eneigetic £u3e was sonnoanted by 
a mass of sil?ery hair. Mrs^ Ifisdey's idnte hair was 
an inherited pecohaii^. Loo^ thick, and siQ^, it was 
gray at the tenqiles when she manied M^cnr Misdey. 
It did not change nmch for two yeais after that, but at 
the end of the third year when she returned from India, 
a widow of Iweuiy-two^ it was idnte. She woie it piled 
iq> hi^ upon her gia c efu l bead, after a iashioQ which 
vagndy si^gested Madame de Lamballe, or some other 
gradons ladj of the old Fiench Comt. This mode of 
ooifiiire hannooued widi the £nnt accent, whidi was 
hardly that of a fodgner, but rather of one who had 
for many yean spoken in an acqoiied tongne. Such, 
Indeed, was the case with Ma^ 3lisdey, who had ^ient 
the greater portion of her h§t in Fiance: For her, this 
was the land of the btoacd, the home of sansfaine and 
floweis^ of sweet and cafan owniiBiy hSt» It was not the 
coontiy known Id Ifae HMJwiilly of ib — dbe Fnmoe of 
Paris, of fannd pjtrmfiffit s and lo^ bBwidingt, of out- 
ward brillianfy and gaaadf ikr, of doit and teckkm 
meEiyliffc&. Her BcBmse was a lasod of foiiiag meadows 
aiui quaiui^ cxHwliffiiBg fsBBsi&w pollaoe^ ^v frooi tiie wesst^ 
less dty; wlaene IspiSa^ as fdi te be Hsxnad aamng a 
quiet sdfconttaaDed f»0^«k^ Ibvsd^ <QBt idotsr Ifovsof fvite^ 
taiy exile fomidBe iooBiits of saa^ wd!& a fflns^ si»;it- 
fbl patience. Asace 1»aa3BgiB£BBDDesdaai[^^ 
and canysDg ^Kor Bacsads si^G'Pt ibs: ^ASf ${tss&$ <A 
RepobficaiD (offio^^edbos wocBa a tSSoffxAsA fcndb fb- 
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tensely galling to the pebple. They talked sometime^ 
though rarely, of these same people, and always with a 
smile, half pitying and half contemptuous, as one speaks 
of a wayward headstrong child. 

Mrs. Mistley walked as far as the platform, and find- 
ing no one there, returned to the entrance of the statiom 
Presently a small victoria arrived, and from it Mrs; 
Wright alighted. The two ladies kissed each other 
warmly, and both remembered later that that form of 
salutation had not passed between them since the 
caressingly affectionate days of their girlhood. Mrs; 
Wright was somewhat pale, but she returned her Mend's 
smile bravely, and they turned towards the platform in- 
dicated by the porter. The train was late, and the two 
ladies walked up and down the deserted platform in 
silent impatience. The circumstances of their meeting 
that morning seemed to have swept away the barrier of 
years. A coincidence of memory took their thoughts 
back to the days when they had walked side by side 
beneath the great silent trees of a vast French forest — 
a pair of thoughtfully happy girls, and the necessity of 
speech was no more. 

They were now essentially women of the world, well 
dressed and brisk; hurrying through life, and gathering 
much enjoyment from it; practical, cheerful, and univer- 
sally liked. They had met again in a whirl of London 
gaiety, after having lost sight of each other for almost 
twenty years; and each having come through the whir- 
ring mill of Youth, with its loves and fears, trials and 
delirious joys, found the other, as in the olden days, a 
very counterpart of herself. The two young girls whose 
friendship had found birth under the trees of Melun, 
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as they walked side by side beneath the gently watch- 
ful eyes of the nuns who educated them, had each left 
upon the character of the other her individual influence 
which had never died away. And so it came about 
that these two women of the world, walking side by side 
upon the deserted platform of a London railway-station, 
found again in the other that little germ of human love 
which we call sympathy, and wondered over it, each in 
her own mind, as we do wonder over human kindness 
when we meet with it. They hardly spoke at all, but 
each little movement, each word, and the manner of 
saying it, recalled those bygone days. It was Uke the 
recollection — note by note — of some forgotten air: new 
yet subtly familiar. 

Presently they sat down upon a highly pohshed 
seat; and, hidden in the folds of their dresses, their 
hands met and clasped each other. 

"Do you remember," said Mrs. Mistley, with a 
pathetic Uttle smile, "all the nonsense we talked in the 
old Melun days? How we were never going to cease 
corresponding; how, if we married, we were to be con- 
stant companions; how our children were to grow up 
together as brothers and sisters; how . . . our husbands 
were to be friends." 

"I am afraid," replied Mrs. Wright, "that we were 
very foolish and romantic in those days!" 

The brisk little lady stopped short. She was at a 
loss for something to say — a very rare occurrence, Mrs. 
Mistley had touched upon a page of her life which was 
closed to her friend. Thos6 three years of married life 
were as a sacred memory, and Mrs. Wright thought 
that the pages were better left unread. 
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"Who would have thought," said Mrs. Mistley pre- 
sently, "that we should have one day to be waiting 
here for your husband and my son — waiting together 
for them to arrive together? It almost seems as if Pro- 
vidence had heard all our girhsh vows; for we have 
come together again after all those years, and our 
children will be friends!" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Wright absently. "Yes, our 
children will be friends!" 

Then they relapsed into silence. Mrs. Wright be- 
trayed a greater impatience than her companion. It had 
been promised that after this expedition her husband 
should leave her no more, and she was terribly afraid 
that something would yet come in the way of this 
pleasant arrangement As the time wore on, she began 
to picture to herself a thousand-and-one dangers which 
in reality never existed. Now she knew that he was in 
a civilized land where travelling was a pleasure, unat- 
tended by hardship or danger; but he was not home yet 

It was only natural that Mrs. Mistley should be think- 
ing of her son at that moment, and the thoughts were 
apparently pleasant, for occasionally she smiled with a 
passing gleam of pride in her eyes. Her two sons ap- 
peared to her maternal vision such as any mother might 
reasonably be proud of. In accordance with an old 
tradition of her husband's family, she had made one a 
soldier and the other a sailor. Soldiers and sailors the 
Mistleys had been from one generation to another, ris- 
ing as high as hard blows could bring them, but caring 
nothing for honours or titles. Ambition was not infused 
into the Mistley blood — at least, it had never shown 
itself, until Winyard laid aside his idle sword to wield 
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the mightier pen. And the astute Kttle lady recognised 
in this action the handiwork of a certain restless energy 
which had been inherited from herself, along with other 
characteristics more or less GalUc in their vivacity and 
quickness. At first, Mrs. Mistley had not approved of 
this sudden change in her son's Hfe; but by the time 
the letter announcing it had reached her, things had 
gone too far to make objection of any use: so, like a 
wise woman, she held her tongue. Now, she recognised 
and frankly acknowledged that Winyard had been right 

Her feelings as she waited for the train that morn- 
ing were strange. After a three years' absence her son 
was coming back, and the day when he had left was as 
fresh in her mind as ever. She could recall the very 
expression of his face as the train moved away — a hand- 
some boyish countenance, with a peculiar, rigid purity 
of outline expressive of too great a degree of refine- 
ment for comfort in this world. He had left England 
a merry, reckless boy, with no great sense of responsibi- 
lity in life; and now he was coming back a man, with 
a name among his contemporaries, with a definite pur- 
pose in life. She wondered vaguely whether he would 
be much changed, whether she would now find him 
thoughtful and serious. 

It was hard for Mrs. Mistley to realize that this was 
really her son — her youngst bom, over whose tiny cnh 
she had stood twenty-three years ago, with staring dry 
eyes and a breaking heart, while in the next room lay 
the still form of his dead father. Could this man with 
the burden of life already upon his shoulders be that 
same helpless piece of infantine humanity? Woman-like, 
she began to think of his appearance, and pictured her- 
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self walking by the side of a squarely-built bronzed 
man, with a heavy moustache , and that queer Indian 
look in his eyes that she knew so well. Nor was this 
mental portrait so very far from the truth. It was a 
modification of the memory of her husband, but Winyard 
Mistley was a cleverer man and more intellectual than 
his father. His face was cut upon a keener mould, 
the features were Hghter in their modelling, and expres- 
sive of a refinement almost amounting to nervousness, 
Charles Mistley was in reality more after the t3rpe oi 
his father, with the same tranquil Saxon strength visible 
in his eyes. 

At last there was a bustle in the station, and a troup 
of porters assailed the platform, arriving in the most 
astonishing manner from all sides. Then the great 
locomotive came clanking in, with a mighty sense of its 
own importance and general superiority over the mere 
local engines around it 

A moment later Mrs. Mistley was looking into the 
face she had so longed to see. Even amidst the con- 
fusion and excitement of the greeting, she found time 
to marvel that there was so little change in it — a little 
browner perhaps, with a hard dry look which spoke of 
great hardships borne manfully, and testified to ex- 
ceptional powers of endurance. 

"Where is Charlie?" were Winyard's first words. 
While his mother was explaining that her younger son 
would be detained at Greenwich until later in the day, 
the Colonel approached with Mrs. Wright at his side. 
No form of introduction was attempted; the old soldier 
came forward with outstretched hand, and as he took 
Mrs. Mistle/s fingers within his, he bowed with a peculil^ 

■4 
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oM- fashioned courtesy, which conveyed a wondrous 
amount of admiration and respect 

"Mrs. Mistley!" he said, "I should have known you 
anywhere. We carried a photograph of you in our 
despatch-case for many months. I think Winyard con- 
sidered it the most precious document there." 

"And which," added that respectful youth gaily, 
''the Colonel left lying about one night in the rainy 
season, the consequence being that it all came un- 
gummed, and nothing was left next morning to the eyes 
of a bereaved son but two sticky rolls of wrinkled paper, 
one of which was found adhering to the person of a 
native dog. How do you do — Mrs. Wright?,.." 

The young fellow became suddenly silent, and 
turned rather hastily to find the luggage. There were 
Unshed tears in Mrs. Wright's eyes, and perhaps he was 
not quite sure of himself; at all events, he was by no 
means sure of the Colonel, who, hke many brave men, 
was afflicted with a soft heart 

Presently the two small boxes were found and placed 
under the care of a porter, who shouldered them both 
at once with much zeal. He saw how the land lay, and 
knew that his reward would be greater than his deserts. 

There were now many travellers upon the platform, 
and the usual bustle attendant on the arrival of non- 
phlegmatic foreigners on these tranquil shores supervened. 
It therefore occurred that no one except Winyard Mistley 
observed a tall fair-haired youth who had evidently been 
awaiting the arrival of the train. In appearance this 
young man was distinctly Germanic, although his face 
was of a more refined type than one usually meets with 
in the Rhineland, Although his presence on the plat* 
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fonn appeared to be other than the mere result of ac-> 
ddent, he did not give one the impression that he was 
there to meet a friend. The thought passed through 
Winyard Mistley's mind that this man was watching the 
Colonel and himself, but at the moment he did not 
attach much importance to the suspicion, though he re- 
membered it later. 

After having arranged that Mrs. Mistley and her 
two sons should dine with them in Se5rmour Street that 
evening, the Wrights drove away, and mother and son 
were alone together. 



CHAPTER V, 

There is in the lamentably uninteresting parish of 
Lewisham a long street where the numbers of the houses 
attain to three figures. Standing at the end of this 
street, one has before one's eyes a lesson in perspective, 
from which it could be easily imagined that Mr. Vere 
Foster had taken those strange diverging lines by the 
help of which he undertakes to instil the rudiments of 
perspective into the densest minds. 

As a rule, there is no object to spoil the purity of 
line from end to end: the grass-grown road knows the 
pressure of a daily milk-cart and a rare cab; otherwise 
nothing. 

From number one to number one hundred and 
forty-nine on the one side, and from number two to 
number one hundred and fifty on the other, the houses 
bear such a deadly resemblance to each other that the 
oldest inhabitant of Prout Street, a bank-derk of regular 
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habits and mechanical mind, is compelled to look at 
&€ number on his own door before trying the latch-key, 
and his house is opposite the fourth lamp-post on the 
left-hand side. Fot those who live between the lamp- 
posts the difficulty is naturally greater, and it is on that 
accoimt that Mr. Sellerar (who is in some manner con- 
nected with the City dinners, though his name never 
appears in the list of guests), occupying ntmiber forty- 
eight, invariably spends a portion of the night, or, to be 
more correct, early morning, in tr3dng the effect of his 
latch-key upon the lock of number fifty, which house is 
inhabited hy the two Miss Parks of an uncertain age. 

Number fifty-one was occupied by Mrs. Gredge, a 
lady who, like the blind beggar, had seen better days. 
Aft«r the manner of elderly females of a brilliant past, 
Mrs. Gredge let lodgings, and it is with her lodger that 
we have to do. 

The yellow rays of sunset shone in the sky over the 
roof-line from number forty-eight to fifty, and lighted 
up the bare parlour of number fifty-one, Prout Street, 
Lewisham. The hideous wall-paper, representing innumer- 
able baskets of impossible flowers hanging from festoons 
of blue ribbon attached to nothing, was shown up in all 
its brilliant crudity by the searching light. 

Small portions of this flowery abomination were hid^ 
den by framed prints, of which the poor workmanship 
and general vulgarity prepared one for the information 
in the comer of each, to the effect that they were 
specimens of German enterprise. 

In strange contrast to the brilliant wall-paper and 
repulsive prints, there was suspended in one corner of 
the room a small but beautifully worked representation 
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of the Virgin and Child. It was an emblem of the 
Greek Church, and before it hung a tiny oil-lamp of red 
glass with a floating wick for ever burning. 

The workmanship was rather finer than that of the 
ordinary Russian "ikon" or shrine, suspended in every 
house and homestead of the great Empire. The body 
and raiment of the Virgin and Child were of stamped 
silver, and small spaces were left in the metal where 
the faces and hands appeared, beautifully painted on 
wood behind the silver. The painting itself was of the 
simple, smooth style which reminds one of the work of 
Botticelli, and seems to lend itself particularly to 
religious subjects. 

At the table in the centre of the room sat a young 
girl. She did not look more than twenty years of age, 
though at times the expression of her face was almost 
that of a woman of forty. From a low white forehead, 
her dull flaxen hair rose in a soft curve before it yielded 
to the black ribbon that bound it in a loop low down 
on her neck. The light rested softly on it, but failed 
to draw from its smooth bands any gleam of life. She 
wore it parted at the side and brushed well back. Her 
delicately cut face was pale, and there was a peculiar 
drawn look about her lips, which were very red. Mrs. 
Gredge knew her lodger by the name of Miss Marie 
Bakovitch; to many lovers of music in London she was 
known as the Baroness de Nantille. 

The whole life of her being seemed to be centred 
in her eyes. They were intensely blue, with an almost 
metallic gleam. 

Before her on the table was a newspaper which she 
was slowly scanning, column by column. She followed 
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the line of columns with a pencil;, not like one who is 
reading word for word, but as if she were searching 
for some particular news, the rest of the printed matter 
being indifferent to her. 

The fingers that held the pencil were singularly- 
white and beautiful, but they trembled painfully as if 
from inward excitement. 

The girl's pale and striking face, more beautiful 
than pleasing; her painfully searching eyes, her small 
trembling hand, and the softly rounded active figure, all 
seemed to imply an imusually nervous and impetuous 
temperament 

She appeared to be very ignorant as to the system 
followed out in the formation of an EngHsh newspaper, 
as she read through the leading articles with the same 
anxious haste as she devoted to the advertisement 
colunms. 

Suddenly she laid down her pencil, and looked 
towards the window with expectation visible in every 
feature. She had not been mistaken. From below 
came the sounds of huiried footsteps on the deserted 
pavement, then the creaking of an iron gate. 

She could hear the distant tinkle of a bell, and a 
few moments later some one knocked hurriedly at her 
door. 

"Come in!" she said in a quiet voice, and she leant 
back in her chair without looking towards the door. 

A tall graceful man entered the room. 

"Marie," he said, "he has come. He is in London!" 

The girl did not move nor look towards him; her 
eyes were fixed on the yellow sky over the roof of 
number forty-eight 
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"He has come ... he is in London!'' she repeated 
after him, as if to force the news into her own brain. 

One white hand was lying idly on the table, ex- 
tended towards the yoimg man. 

He took a step forward, and raised her fingers to 
his lips. Then he seemed to remember the shrine in 
the comer of the room, for he bowed towards it, and 
crossed himself rapidly but with reverence. 

For some moments he looked at the fair girl in 
silence; she was slowly pressing the hair back from her 
temples. Then he suddenly fell on his knees at her 
side, and seized her two hands in his. He forced her 
passionately to look at him. 

"Marie, Marie!" he exclaimed in Russian; "for the 
love of heaven give this up ! It is madness; his life will 
make no difference; you can do no good by the sacrifice 
of yours. Think of your mother, your sister; think of 
me! You cannot love me, or you would not hold to this 
mad purpose!" 

She looked down at his pale miserable face with 
an expression which any but a lover would have read* 
as fatally kind and affectionate. 

"Yes, Ivan dear," she said in a faint weary voice, 
"I love you. But I love my country first; O Ivan, will 
you never understand what this love of one's country* 
is? I reproach myself again and again for filling your 
brave heart, so that there is no room in it for patriotism. 
No, no, a thousand times no! I cannot give it up. 
Think you that I travelled to the South, then home to 
holy Moscow again, only to leave it in a few days for 
this doomed land, to give up my inspired purpose after 
^11? No, it cannot be. Let me think what must be 
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done. I am dazed, like the hunter who suddenly finds 
himself face to face with his quany. Where is he?'' 

''He is living with his mother in Bedford Place, 
Lbndon. Marie, I will warn him if you do not listen to 
me. It is my duty. I must save you at all risks." 

"Ivan," said the girl with a passionate thrill in her 
calm voice, "if I thought you would warn him I should 
kill you now as you kneel there! God who gave me 
this work to do will help me to execute it! Besides, 
has he not been warned, more than a year ago, and he 
simply ignores it?" 

"Th^i threaten him," said the yoimg man, rising 
and walking towards the window. 

"Threaten him!" retorted the girl, shrugging her 
shoulders. "You do not know these Englishmen, Ivan. 
Threats are to them what oil is to a smouldering cinder 
— it brings out the fire that no one thought to be there." 

For some moments there was silence in the room. 
The young man stood with his back towards his com* 
panion. He was exceptionally tall, with a slight droop 
in the shoulders, which suggested a man of thought 
more than of action. 

His slim white bands rested on the centre woodwork 
of the window, and he was gazing abstractedly at the 
deserted road, parched and grass-grown. Gradually 
there came life into his eyes, the inward light reflected 
from an alleviating thought within his brain. 

He turned slowly, and his eyes rested thoughtfully 
on the young girl's bent head for some moments. 

**Marie," he said at length, "if I swear to kill him, 
will you marry me to-morrow? Let me call you wife 
for one day, and I will be willing to take the risk of 
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getting away when . . . when it is done. We can 
go to America; my art will keep us comfortably there.. 
See, I have only been in England a few days, and I 
have already sold many sketches. It is a strange way to 
win a wife, by assassinating a man whom I cannot but 
admire!" 

"Admire!" echoed the girl. "The man, the in- 
dividual, does not come into my thoughts at all. It is 
the work he has done and will carry on, unless he is 
stopped; the harm he has done to our country. What 
care I if he be a scoundrel or a patriot, young or old, 
beloved or alone in the world? It is the same to me, 
Ivan. It is the power within him I aim at, not the maa 
himself. You cannot reaHze what harm this man can 
yet do. You are half a NihiUst, and think that our 
country's ruin will be brought on by a succession of 
Emperors; they at least are patriots. No, no; if you 
men would only combine, the whole world could do no 
harm to us! It is the inward rottenness of the people's 
patriotism that drags down Holy Russia." 

"Will you let me do it?" 

"No, Ivan. I cannot. God gave me the work to« 
do, and I must not shirk it. If He intends me to escape 
when it is done, He will help me; if not, I will take . . w 
what comes!" > 

Her blue eyes flashed with the fire of religious 
fervour, but she leant across the table and laid her 
hand on his, as if to soften the cruelty of her own de* 
dsion. > 

The girl looked very frail and nervous as she sat in 
the fading light. There was, however, a strange set look 
about her mouth; her level red lips were pressed together 
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with a firmness betokening a marvellous determination 
for a girl of her physique. 

The young man rose from his seat and walked to 
the window, pressing the soft straight hair back from 
his forehead. 

"If you forget your own mother," he threw back 
sharply over his shoulder, "you cannot overlook his. 
What has she done that you should punish her? She is 
no doubt proud of her son, who after all has done 
nothing but his duty, though God knows he has done 
that well!" 

"I think of nothing, Ivan — I think of no one. All 
must be sacrificed to the gOod of the country! Am I not 
willing and ready to risk my own Hfe " 

"And throw aside my love," interrupted the young 
man. 

"For the holy cause? Can you not give up some- 
thing, Ivan? Though I married you, I could not make 
you happy. It is not in me to be content with the 
trivial occupations of a wife and ... a mother. I 
cannot rest now; I often think, Ivan, that there will be 
no rest for me on earth." 

She spoke in a cold, weary voice, as though the 
words were forced from her by some superior will, not 
emanating from her own being at all. 

Then he came towards her with both hands out- 
Stretched. 

"Only marry me, Marie," he urged in a voice hoarse 
with suppressed passion. "Marry me, and all will come 
right Rest will come, and peace — ah! and love, Marie; 
for you do not love me now. I can see it in your eyes. 
We will go away, and find a new home in a new land 
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There we can watch things from afar, for we can do no 
good; the sacrifice of our happiness to the cause can 
do nothing. It is not thus that the fate of an Empire 
is ruled. It is in higher Hands than ours; or, as some 
say, it will work itself out despite emperors and states- 
men, despite lives thrown away and homes made de- 
solate. If there were work to do I should be among 
the first, and you know that, Marie. It is weary work 
to pass one's life in idle waiting for a crisis that never 
comes; but it is written, and we cannot but obey. When 
the time comes, there will be no call for statesmen and 
politicians; the people will do the work, the people will 
find the leaders. Ah! Marie, if you would only listen 
when I tell you that this is no work for women, these 
are no thoughts for a woman's mind! Everything in 
the past points to it, everything in the present confirms 
that God will not have such work done by a woman's 
hand. He will never bless such an undertaking." 

Mental resistance in women is usually totally without 
respect to physical force. The man might have argued and 
persuaded till dawn, but it would have been of no avail. 
The frail girl was as intent on her purpose as the most 
determined man, and with the additional incentive of a 
woman's unreasoning belief in her own convictions, 
which will not listen to the most direct and convincing 
argument, while it laughs at milder measures. 

The man knew this, and yet, with the stubborn 
calmness of his Northern blood, he still sought to appeal 
to her reason. At the same time, he attempted to rouse 
in her some faint reflex of the passion within his own 
heart He took her two hands again; he drew her to- 
wards him, and stooping till the soft wavy curls about 
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her temple touched his lips, he spoke fervently and 
with flashing eyes that vainly sought hers. 

But she, forgetting that her two hands were pri- 
sonerSy that his arm was round her, and that his hunger* 
ing Hps were dose to her own, still dung to her argu- 
ment merely as an argument, and not with the feeble 
resistance of one who has the faintest idea of yielding. 

"And Charlotte Corday," she said, **her life was 
not thrown away." 

The man's patience was almost sublime, but he 
relinquished her fingers suddenly with a little movement, 
as if to cast her hands away from him. 

**She!" he said bitterly — "Charlotte Corday, what 
good did she do? Think you that France would have 
been difierent now had she never existed? No, no; 
events were moving on slowly and irresistibly, she neither 
accelerated nor retarded them; and she has left a lasting 
example of violence behind her for other women to 
follow. Think, Marie — think what you are doing! It 
is murder, the most vile of human crimes; not even 
murder with the extenuation of hot blood, but a calm 
and unflinching thirst for the life of a fellow-creature, 
and he a man who has served his country as few men 
have. He has fought an open fight; dealing with the 
most treacherous and unreUable miscreants, he has ever 
been the soul of honour; no mean subterfuge has stained 
the brilliancy of his diplomatic skill — would that I could 
say the same of our own countr3mien!" 

By dint of praising this man, the passionate young 
Russian student had gradually grown into the habit of 
attributing to him virtues which he perhaps did not 

4* 
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possess. Nevertheless he was a true champion, though 
he had taken up the sword from purely selfish motives. 
"He may be doing his duty towards his country," 
said the girl, with the cool cruel judgment of an In- 
quisitor, "but from what motives? These Enghshmen 
are no patriots; they do not possess that burning love 
for their native land that lies in our Russian hearts, 
Ivan. Think you they would go cheerfully to the horrors 
of Siberia, content that they had made one attempt, 
failure though it may have been, to loosen one stone of 
the structure they pit their helpless, strength against, as 
flies against a grave-stone? These English fight for the 
love of fighting, whether it be with sword or pen; and 
then when it is over, they are quite content to go home 
and spend their lives in profitless leisure. No, Ivan; 
do not speak to me of duty to country, and of patriotism. 
It may or it may not influence this man — this . . . Win- 
yard Mistley, for we do not know him; but if it is the 
case, he is not hke the rest of his countr3mien. Ah, if 
I could only meet some one who knows him, who could 
give me some opinion as to his motives! He never 
speaks; he never shows himself; you never hear his 
opinion quoted. He seems to laugh at fame, and yet 
he is the most powerfiil of them all. He works silently, 
like a mole; but when the work is done he seems to 
forget it all, and is almost a boy. What did MarlofF, 
the cleverest of the Government agents, find out on the 
voyage home to Suez? Nothing, nothing at all. He 
wrote to me of a light-hearted recklessly merry boy, 
whom he could not believe to be identical with the man 
he was told to watch. He spoke of one who was ever 
the foremost in organizing amusements on board — think 
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of that, Ivan, oiganizing amusements and keeping the 
whole ship meny and jo3rful! Ah, it is maddening! 
This man, ^o can find time between the rounds of his 
amusements to out¥nt our cleverest diplcnnatists, and 
then laughingly resume his pleasure. I tell you he is 
laughing at us, laughing at our best statesmen; and you 
speak to me of threatening such a man as this! It is 
strange ... it is strange — ^that he can be the brother . . • 
of the sail(H:l" 

The girl stood by the window in the rapidly fading 
light, twining and intertwining her slim white fin- 
gers, while her hps quivered with an almost childish 
passion. 

''Marie/' said the young man, in a slow cold tone, 
''has it never struck you, has the idea never passed 
through jrour brain, that some one else is laughing at 
you? Have you never thought that the Govenunent, 
ouf own Government, whose duty it is to watch over all 
its people, is making a tool of you? They fear this man, 
and with good reason; therefore they would not be sorry 
if he were removed fix)m their path. They dare not 
suggest such an action, but they dare to forward it in- 
directly, so long as they are themselves safe from sus- 
picion. They pretend to know nothing of you, and to 
be igncHrant of your motive in coming to England; but 
why was it made so easy for you to leave Russia? and 
why was I, the s<mi of a Nihilist, and mjrself a suspected 
Nihilist, allowed to come to England with you? Can 
jrou not see that they do not wish to make inquiries? 
They allowed Marloff to write to you, because you 
pleaded a personal interest in this man. For all they 
know, this Englishman may have wrcMiged you per- 
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sonally; doubtless they will say it was so. 'Give the 
girl the infonnation she requires/ they would say; and 
the letter would be drafted from the Vasili Ostrov for 
MarlofF to copy out in his own handwriting. If you 
carry out this scheme, this mad scheme of yours, Marie 
— think you that the Government will say a word for 
you? No! they will express to the English Government 
their sincere regret that this dastardly assassination 
should have been perpetrated by a Russian; an attach^ 
will attend his funeral, and the English newspapers will 
by some means get hold of the information that there 
has always been madness in your family!" 

"I have thought of that," rephed the girl, "and it 
only confirms my inward conviction that I am working 
for the good of my country. Ah, if I only knew his 
motives — if I only knew him!" 

The girl was much more influenced by her own 
doubts than by the young man's arguments, tliough per- 
haps these were indirectly fostering her doubts. 

He was not slow to see this, and take advantage of it. 

"Well, then," he urged, "wait; wait and watch him; 
we may even get to know him. They are different from 
us, these Englishmen, for they can throw aside their 
work entirely for a time, and take it up again where 
they dropped it when the moment comes. He will pro- 
bably be doing nothing now for some time, and tiien 
who knows what his next mission may be? They are 
a imiversal people these, and try many things; they 
have no discrimination in their judgment of men. Do 
they not make statesmen of their generals, and naval 
lords of their men of letters? Mistley may go into 
Farliamept, and do nothing more in the world" . 
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''If he went into Parliament," said the girl forebod- 
ingly, ''he would be more dangerous still.'' 

"Well/' urged the young man with pleading eyes, 
"but at all events give him a week or a fortnight" 

"Then I must leave this forsaken place, and live in 
London," said the girl with determination. 

"Yes; I will take lodgings in Bedford Place, and 
yoa will join me there. You will be my sister again, 
Marie." 

"Yes, Ivan," she said with a httle weary ring in her 
voice, as she laid her hand on his; "I will be your sister 
again!" 

He raised the cool, Hfeless fingers to his lips, and 
left her akme in the darkened room, where the light of 
the sacred lamp cast its ruddy gleams upon the calm 
faces of the Holy Virgin and her Child. 



CHAPTER VL 

To Colonel Wright this home-coming was full of 
delight and sweet anticipation. His life had been broken 
up by many wanderings, many campaigns, and many 
separations. All that was now to be left behind, and 
before him lay a prospect of active leisure, a life of in* 
tellectual ease, of pleasure and loving companionship* 
He had passed so many years in the East, that he 
brought home with him an Anglo-Indian freshness and 
energy for home-pleasures. He was young enough to 
be still of an active mind, and leisure with him by no 
means meant idleness. 

That first breakfast was an event to be remembered 
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So clean, so bright, so home-like was everything. Surely 
there never was a cloth so white, no silver ever shone 
so brilliantly as those forks and spoons. And never had 
happy father so fair, so dainty, so sweet a daughter to 
pour out his coffee, with just a Htle movement of shy- 
ness in the curve of her rounded arm. 

"Then they are coming this evening?" remarked 
Lena when they were seated, looking across the table 
towards her father without ceasing her occupation of 
filling a coffee-cup, which manoeuvre successfully directed 
the nourishing beverage into the saucer. 

Mrs. Wright noted this result, and immediately gazed 
intently at the ceiling with a marvellous expression in 
her face, which distinctly gave one to understand that 
she saw the coffee in the saucer, knew how it came 
there, and from the entire proceeding deduced that it 
is always well to look before one pours. 

"Yes," replied the Colonel. "They are coming this 
evening, the sailor being included." 

"Mother," said Lena presently, "have you told papa 
about the invitation to Broomhaugh?" 

"Yes, and he is quite ready to go." 

"Oh, I am so glad! Papa, it will be simply lovely. 
Charlie has told me all about it. It is a melancholy 
old house, built by some remote Mistley, who was a 
cattle-lifter, or a borderer, or something romantic. The 
Mistleys have lived there ever since — in the intervals 
between their wanderings. Great bare hills all round, 
and a little colony of pine-trees round the house, which 
is bleak and gray, like an old fortress. Below the 
house, at the foot of a sort of cliff, there is a trout- 
^trcam, where you can fish all day; Charlie knows every 
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inch of the stream, and talks very wisely about flies, 
* March-Browns/ 'Professors,* and all sorts of imposing 
names. Then we are going to get up some theatricals; 
we have arranged it all, and chosen the piece. Charlie 
says that his brother acts splendidly.'* 

"Oh yes! He can do that!" repHed the Colonel, 
sapiently wagging his head. "He is always acting. In 
fact, it is very hard to say when he is, and when he i$ 
not. I have watched him listening to a long story, which 
he knew to be a fabrication from beginning to end, and 
the childlike innocence of his expression was a perfect 
study. He is the very man for theatricals; he was always 
stage-managing something or other out in India.** 

"Perhaps he will be too good for us," suggested 
Lena; "but it would be very nice to have a really good 
actor for the principal part, because the whole piece 
depends upon it.** 

"Charlie?** suggested the Colonel, with the ghost of 
a twinkle in his eye as he looked at his wife. 

"Charlie won't take it," replied Lena, with perfect 
innocence. "He insists upon having a minor part, as 
he is to be stage-manager.** 

"What part do you act?** asked Mrs. Wright. 

"Well, we have not quite decided yet. Charlie 
wants me to be the heroine, and a Miss Sandford, who 
lives dose to Broomhaugh, to take the part of a sprightly 
widow. Now I think I would do for a sprightly widow 
much better than for a devoted heroine; but Mrs. Mist- 
ley says no. Let me see ... if I were the widow, 
Winyard Mistley would be my son — a source of endless 
woe to his relations; If I were the heroine , , . oh , . • 
he would have to make love to me!** 
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"Ah! he would do that," said Colonel Wright, with 
conviction. "He would do that well I" 

"I think I would rather be his mother," said Lena. 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Mrs. Wright incredulously. 

"I once saw him making love," began the Colonel, 
in a tone somewhat suggestive of a long story. 

"Indeed," said Lena indifferently, and she extended 
her hand towards the morning paper. 

"Yes," continued the Colonel. "It was one of the 
funniest sights I have ever seen, and yet Mistley was as 
grave as a judge. She was a Russian; her complexion 
was of a dull yellow; she appeared to be ignorant of 
the primary use of water, and she smoked very bad 
cigars. Added to that, she was somewhat older than 
his mother!" 

"Why did he do it?" asked Lena, smiling. She was 
more interested now in the little story, and had laid 
aside the newspaper. 

"He wanted some information which we knew her 
to possess." 

"Are you sure you did not make love to her too?" 
asked Mrs. Wright with a smile, which the old soldier 
fully appreciated. 

"I tried," was the candid reply, "but could not get 
on at all. The best of it was that she half suspected 
what he was about; but she was so anxious to get some 
information out of him, that she encouraged his love- 
making. In fact, it was a game of cross-purposes." 

"And who won?" asked Lena. 

"Oh, he did," replied the Colonel, and he returned 
•to his toast as if there could only have been one answer 
to that question. . . 
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Presently, after some moments spent in deep thought, 
Lena looked up with a twinkle of merriment hovering 
in her eyes. 

"I think, papa," she said, **that he will do very 
well for the part we wish him to take. Your descrip- 
tion of him sounds dark and mysterious, and that is 
what we want" 

"Excuse me, little one. I never said he was dark 
and mysterious. As it happens, he is rather fair and 
the very reverse of mysterious, for he is ©pen and al- 
most bopsh; though, indeed, his manner changes so 
much and so suddenly, that it is nearly impossible to 
say when he is in earnest or in fun. Generally the 
latter, I think." 

"Because," continued the girl, "it is a villain's part 
— a very nice villain, though!" 

"The part he takes in hfe is that of the light 
comedian, I think," said the Colonel, thoughtfully stirring 
his coflfee. "He usually plays the light comedian to my 
heavy schemer, if I may put it thus; but then it is only 
because he has found it convenient to do so. People 
consider him a frivolous light-hearted boy, and he is 
content that they should do so; but I know him to be 
different The fellow is a bom organizer, foreseeing 
everything, ready for every emergency, which he meets 
with that imperturbable smile of his, as if he were en- 
joying himself immensely." 

"I am rather afraid of this paragon," said Mrs. 
Wright, rising from the table. 

"My dear," replied the Colonel, who was occupied 
in selecting a cigarette from a very highly-polished 
leather case, "if it were not for this paragon, I should 
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very probably not be sitting here now. You must not 
let my praises prejudice you against him, as praise is 
very apt to do. Winyard Mistley is a clever fellow, and 
what is better still, he is sincere. He does his work 
well, and he does it because he loves it. It is such 
men as he who get on in the world — provided they do 
not marry." 

"Why should the poor man not marry, papa?" asked 
Lena, who was busy with some flowers at a side-table. 

"Simply because marriage would completely spoil 
his career. You see, a man cannot go roaming about 
in disguise in the heart of Central Asia, when he has a 
young wife fretting her life away at home." 

Lena looked round, and then turned again to her 
flowers, which she continued to arrange thoughtfully for 
some moments. This was a new phase in man's exist- 
ence which her father presented. She had hitherto 
(with some excuse, for she was young and fair) con- 
sidered that love and marriage were the two crowning 
events of a man's life, around which all those dreary 
years of early youth and late old age circled hke planets 
round the sun, gaining their light, their very being, 
therefrom. And now her father, who was no cynic, 
calmly laid the fact before her, that a man may find a 
life's happiness in the building up of a career, in im- 
printing upon the sands of time his own particular foot- 
step. And (alas, poor Cupid!) what was still more 
lamentable, there was on the face of it a certain reason 
in the argument that love and a wife could, on occasion, 
be nothing less than encumbrances. 

She was not by any means convinced, however, and 
gmiled a little to herself. You and I, fellow-traveller, 
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can smile a little too. We know what a fell destroyer 
of man's career that tiny-winged god can be, when once 
he gets his range and settles to his aim. We know that 
ambition crmnbles away before love, as a sandheap be- 
fore the rising tide. But Lena knew none of this. She 
only felt that there was something wrong, or that there 
should be, in this argument; and her next question was 
of some weight 

"Is that his view of the case, or yours?" she asked 
demurely. 

"Mine, but Mistley knows it to be true." 

"And," continued Lena very indififerently, "will it 
be his mission to roam about in Central Asia in disguise?" 

"Probably," replied the Colonel, who promptly seized 
this little opening to laimch forth upon his favourite 
topic. "Probably. You see, he is the only living man 
who knows his way about those parts. There is no 
doubt about it that the movements of our white-coated 
friends must be watched closely, and the Government 
are beginning to recognise it Mistley is the man to do 
it, and if they send anyone they will send him. It will 
be a difficult mission and a dangerous one; what we 
have been doing is mere child's play compared to it 
I am getting too old for it now. The old folks have to 
make way for the young ones sooner than they quite 
bargain for; but I make way for Mistley with pleasure, 
for I know that he will do the work better than ever 
I could 1 And it will need the best men we have; there 
is more going on out there than people think. It is a 
strangely overlooked land; people here think of it only 
by fits and starts, once in every six months or so, while 
all the time those fellows are working and scheming; 
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plotting with native potentates, learning the resources^ 
of the country, and generally forwarding the cause of 
Holy Russia. One day Central Asia will be opened out, 
suddenly and completely, by the biggest fight the world 
has ever seen. It has not come in my time, it may 
not come in Mistley*s; but come it will, as sure as 
fate." 

Lena remembered these remarks later, when she 
could compare with them Winyard ]VIistle)r's views upon 
the subject, of which he was accredited with so great a 
knowledge. The younger man took a less alarming 
view of the case; but while exercising a greater reser- 
vation, he spoke with a certain confidence, which, how- 
ever, might or might not have been sincere. Winyard 
Mistley had a peculiar aversion to the subject of his 
travels, past or future, being discussed in the presence 
of ladies, and by some instinct the Colonel avoided 
any such mention when he was there. It is to be 
feared that, beyond a mere objection to talking "shop,'* 
Mistley had rather a poor opinion of a lady's discretion, 
like many a wiser and more experienced man, he was 
of the opinion that poUtics are no woman's study. Even 
in his Hmited diplomatic experience, he had found 
means of discovering that in any phase or walk of life, 
a woman has not the power of sinking her individuality. 
Her own personality is uncrushable; those strange un- 
reasoning opinions, instinctive hatreds, and unaccount- 
able loves which we men can never imderstand and 
never be too thankful for, clearly demonstrate that she 
was not constructed or intended for that cold, selfish 
science we call poUtics. 

"I know," said Lena, partly to herself and partly, 
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to her mother, when the Colonel had left the room— 
*'I know I shall be disappointed in him." 

Mrs. Wright said nothing. She was standing near 
the window with the newspaper in her hand; but she 
was looking over it into the simlit street She was 
thinking of the lives of two women who had married 
soldiers — ^lives that had not been quite a success — lives 
made up of weary waiting and anxious watching; and 
running through these thoughts was a vague desire that 
this visit to Broomhaugh might yet be avoided. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The language of conversation is woefully limited. 
Whatever our feehngs or our nature may be, we say 
what we wish to say by usage in precisely the terms 
that usage may dictate, and in the self-same words as 
are employed by thousands of other mortals to express 
the passing thought Thus we may pass hours in the 
presence of a fellow-creature — hours made pleasant by 
the flow of easy conversation, and yet at the end we 
know no more of that fellow-creature's inward soul than 
we did at the beginning. Opinions may have been ex- 
changed, but doubtless they were nothing more than 
mechanical phrases expressing a stereotype idea. Views 
of men and things may have been asked and given; 
but these views are as original and individual as the 
colourless photographs of a lovely scene with which 
enterprising manufacturers of useless little wooden boxes 
love to disfigure their wares, and which cannot fail to 
impress upon every observer the fact that they are 
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turned out by the dozen. The truth is, that our thoughts 
are the slaves of the tongue. They may conceive 
wondrous ideas and opinions, but the tongue refuses to 
speak them — it prefers the well-trodden paths of easy 
and ready-made phrases. When, however, we take up 
a pen, our thoughts often gain the upper hand. Old 
conceits, long overlooked, wake up in the silent pigeon- 
hole of the brain where they were hidden; and lol — 
set down in black and white, to be read by the world 
and sacred to none, are the secret thoughts we would 
not dare to speak to any living being. It seems that 
the pen has the power of making men forget their vain 
individuality. 

But, thank Heaven, it is not vouchsafed to all, this 
outlet of the pen! Many put their thoughts into music; 
many into pictures; and some into song. Of these, the 
musicians are the more numerous. Not that they com- 
pose music, and thus express what in them lies; but, 
in playing on whatsoever instrument, the music of what- 
soever composer, their whole soul goes into their fingers, 
and they forget their audience, they forget ever3rthing. 
For them the allegro^s and piano's and pppfs have no 
meaning. The composer's intention comes to them in- 
stinctively, and all they know is that the harmony in 
some manner fits into the train of their own imexpressed 
thoughts. Perhaps this is why we may hear sweeter, 
truer music from a girl practising in an empty room 
than has ever thrilled out from a platform, over the 
heads of an appreciative audience. 

Lena singing and Lena in everyday life were two 
very different persons. To the ordinary world she was 
merry and light-hearted, rather frivolous perhaps, totally 
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without romance y and probably heartless. So thought 
such people as had never heard her sing, or had not 
attended while she was singing; or again, whom she 
did not consider worth singing to. Combined with a 
sweety dear voice and a true ear, she had the rare 
power of imparting a meaning to the words she sang. 
No song of hers ever seemed trivial or senseless. In 
wandering through the world, it has usually been the 
experience of the present writer to hear a drawing-room 
audience burst into rapturous "Thank you's" and "Who 
is that l^s?" the very instant that the last note of the 
singer's voice had died away. When Lena Wright 
ceased singing, there was generally a Httle pause before 
apyone expressed their thanks. It is of no great im- 
portance perhaps, this momentary silence, but yet it 
may be worth mentioning. Sometimes Lena noticed it, 
and then a passing look of embarrassment came into 
her eyes as she turned from the piano. 

"Most people had known the Lena of everyday life 
first, and first impressions hold to the memory Hke a 
woman to her argument — through contradiction and un- 
deniable evidence, through ridicule and sober reasoning. 
Those obstinate first impressions never die; and we 
look back through the greater events and crises of a 
friendship to them, and beUeve in them still. Thus it 
was that Lena Wright had, among certain of her friends, 
the reputation of being somewhat worldly, a Uttle fri- 
volous, and not entirely averse to mild flirtation. No 
one accredited her with any share of that shy romance 
which, to a girl, is as the dewdrop to the tender bud. 
There were, it may be mentioned in passing, two notable 
exceptions to this rule — an old and a young man, both 
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of whom were gifted with a singularly reliable power 
of observation. Laurance Lowe looked upon Lena as 
a fair replica of the fairest human picture he had ever 
studied; and he could not well make a mistake, as he 
himself had blended the colours for both. It does not 
often occur that a man influences the Ufe of mother 
and daughter in the same way;* but when such does 
happen, the two women will be very similar in character. 
Charles Mistley was the second exception; he had only 
known Lena for three years; but that dangerous in- 
timacy which springs up between the children of old 
friends had grown rapidly with these two, and he knew 
the girl's character and nature as her own mother did 
not know them. A dangerous study for a young man, 
you will say — these inner depths of a maiden's heart! 
Alas! perhaps it is so; but fire is a mighty pleasant 
pla3rthing, and has been found so since man existed, 
and maidens smiled upon him! 

It happened that Winyard Mistley heard Lena sing 
before he spoke with her; and in after years that first 
impression remained uppermost in his mind. He never 
afterwards doubted the presence of a deep true woman's 
heart beneath the gay and almost frivolous manner she 
chose to assume before the world. Perhaps he was 
judging in some degree from himself. He knew that 
the gay and somewhat shallow youth, known to the 
generality as Winyard Mistley, was not the true inner 
thinking man, whose ambition was fortunately tempered 
with a whole-hearted sense of patriotism rarely met with 
in these self-seeking times. 

When Winyard arrived at the door of Colonel 
Wright's house in Seymour Street, the postman was 
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just turning away from it, having dropped a letter into 
the box and given his recognised rap. Thus Jarvis, 
the old soldier-servant, saw the shadow of a visitor 
upon the ground-glass of the door when he came for 
the letters, and did not wait for a second knocL The 
old warrior knew who this brown-faced stranger was at 
once, and stepped back, Aolding the door wide open. 

Lena was singing in a small room immediately op- 
posite the entrance, and the door of this room was wide 
open. The old soldier's, movements were quick and 
noiseless as a soldier's movements should be; but Win- 
yard was quicker, and with a touch of his hand he 
stopped Jarvis from going forward to annoimce him. 

"Wait a moment!" he whispered. 

Lena sang on unconsciously. She had heard the 
postman's knock, and recognised it; but was not ex- 
pecting any particular letter, and therefore did not 
interrupt her song. 

The two men stood outside the door, and Hstened 
in silence. The old soldier whose fighting-days were 
done, and the young man whose time was yet to come. 
One a sturdy, powerful figure, very straight, with a 
peculiarly flat back and a square honest face — the other 
somewhat taller, of Ughter build, lean and wiry, active 
as a cat They could just see Lena's shoulder, and the 
play of her white hand and wrist Occasionally, as 
she swayed a little to one side with the rhythm of her 
music, they caught sight of her dainty head, with the 
soft dry hair drawn well up and clustering down again. 

It was a strange song that this hght-hearted maiden 
was singing to herself, while awaiting the arrival of her 
mother's guests. A "Farewell," sweet and low as the 

5* 
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sound of the sea at night when the sunset breeze is 
djdng. There was a mournful, almost hopeless swing 
in the old-fashioned air; but the words were brave and 
strong. The words of a true woman to the lover she 
was sending away for ever; for a woman is always the 
braver where love has no earthly hope. It was a song 
written and composed by a woman who was white- 
haired and a grandmother when Lena sang it; the only 
musical work of her life — the one sad song of her 
heart. Never having been printed, it was little known; 
and Lena had copied it from the manuscript-book of a 
school-friend. It happened that the girl was in the 
humour for singing on that particular evening. The day 
had been an eventful one, and she was looking forward 
to the evening. All this made her sing as she had 
rarely sung before. 

When the last note of the accompaniment had died 
away, Lena swung rather suddenly round upon the 
music-stool, and found herself face to face with Win- 
yard. He was standing with his overcoat still upon his 
arm, and at first Lena thought that it was Charles Mist- 
ley. So quick was her movement that she caught Win- 
yard looking grave — a luxury he rarely indulged in. 

Instantly Lena rose, and although she blushed, she 
smiled with perfect self-possession. 

"Mr. Mistley," she said, extending her hand, "I 
never heard you come in." 

Then they shook hands, and Jarvis vanished with 
Winyard's coat 

"I am afraid," said Mistley, looking a trifle guilty, 
"that I have been standing outside since the end of 
the first verse." 
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Lena gave a little laugh, which was not quite free 
from embarrassment 

"That was rather mean," she said. 

"I am afraid it was impertinent," said Winyard 
quickly, "now that I come to think of it; but at the 
moment I hardly thought of what I was doing. You 
see, I came in with the letters, and then, as soon as I 
stepped inside the door, I heard . . . you singing. I 
am afraid I prevented the man from interrupting you. 
I could not help it You must make some allowance 
for a wanderer whose manners have suffered. Miss 
Wright You see, I have not heard anything . . . like 
that for three years, and I could not resist hearing it 
alll Do you think I should have said *Ahem!' or 
banged my umbrella into the stand so as to let you 
know that some one was listening?" 

"No doubt," replied Lena, "that would have been 
the proper course to pursue; but it does not matter 
much, I suppose. If you Hke to listen to people practis- 
ing, there is no actual harm in it Let us go upstairs 
to the drawing-room. Our respective mothers are there. 
Papa is dressing, and Charlie has not come yet." 

Lena stopped rather abruptly, and led the way up- 
stairs. It suddenly struck her that the Charlie whose 
name came so naturally from her lips was this man's 
brother, and that her easy manner of speaking of him 
must sound objectionably familiar. 

Winyard gave her no time to think of it, however. 
He saw the passing embarrassment, and came to her 
relief at once. 

"I have not seen CharUe," he said quietly, as he 
followed her, "since he went to sea. He could not get 
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away from Greenwich till this evening, and of course 
the Colonel and I have been spending a happy day at 
the Foreign Office. I suppose he is a great big fellow 
now; he was rather weedy when I went to India, but 
there was a promise of great strength about him," 

"I think," said the girl softly, "he is the strongest 
man I have ever seen." 

Winyard looked up quickly into her face, which he 
could now see, as she had turned at the top of the 
stairs to wait for him. 

"In every sense of the word?" he asked, for he 
thought he detected a deeper meaning in the tone of 
her voice than the mere words conveyed. 

But he never received his answer, for at that mo- 
ment the drawing-room door opened, and Mrs. Wright 
came forward to receive him. 

"It is striking seven," she said with a smile. "You 
are here to the minute. I know now how it is that you 
never hurry, and always have time for everything, as 
the Colonel tells me you have. I need not introduce 
you two, apparently." 

"No, it is not necessary, thank you," replied Mist- 
ley, standing aside to allow Lena to pass into the room. 
"We have settled all that, and I have got myself into 
trouble already!" 

"How so?" 

"By Hstening." 

"Did you hear any good of yourself?" asked Mrs. 
Mistley, who was waiting for them in the inner drawing- 
room. 

"I heard the most pathetic song I have ever heard," 
returned Winyard, glancing at Lena. 
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"Pathos being so very much in my line!" laughed 
Lena, as she dropped into a low seat. 

"And in Winyard's!" added that youth's mother 
merrily. "You are neither of you very likely subjects, 
I am afraid!" 

Winyard Mistley laughed, a dear, practical, ready 
laugh, as he sat down in obedience to Mrs. Wright's 
gesture, and then quietly changed the subject. 

"The mariner is late," he said. 

"The mariner," observed Mrs. Wright, with a mock 
severity which betrayed a kindly feeling towards its ob- 
ject, "has a gentle way of loimging serenely in about 
ten minutes late upon most occasions. Never more than 
ten minutes, mind; and he does it so unobtrusively, so 
calmly, and so good-naturedly, that one cannot be angry 
:with him. By-the-bye, Winyard — ^I suppose I may call 
you Winyard — when I said that we would be a family 
party this evening, in case you should be tired with 
your journey " 

"Mistley is never tired," said Colonel Wright 
parenthetically as he entered the room, and after care- 
fully raising his trousers so as to avoid dragging them 
at the knees, he sat down. 

Mrs. Wright nodded in acquiescence, and continued: 

"When I said we would be a family party, I forgot 
that it would be necessary to explain that Laurance 
Lowe would be here. To your mother such an ex- 
planation was unnecessary, as she knows our ways. Mr. 
Lowe is such an old friend, that we consider him one 
;of the family, you imderstand." 

"I think," said Colonel Wright, in his peculiarly 
slow and somewhat hesitating manner, "I think that 
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Mistley knows a good deal about Laurance Lowe. You 
see, we had a large amount of spare time upon our 
hands out there; morning papers were not readily pro- 
curable, Mudie's was some way off, and altogether we 
were thrown a good deal upon each other's society, so 
we talked of home. Eh,' Mistley?" 

"Yes," chimed in Winyard cheerfully; "we got 
quite learned in each other's family affairs, and by dint 
of hearing extracts from letters, began to take an ab- 
sorbing interest in the doings of people we knew no- 
thing whatever about. I shall be glad to meet Mr. 
Lowe." 

"Laurance Lowe," said the Colonel sturdily, "is the 
most silent man and the truest friend I have ever known." 

Winyard Mistley nodded with a peculiar Httle ac- 
quiescent smile, which meant that he was not thinking 
very much about the subject under discussion. 

"A silent friend," he said presently, with a great 

show of gravity, "is as rare as he is valuable I 

think I hear Mr. Lowe upon the stairs." 

The next moment the door opened, and Laurance 
Lowe entered the room, closely followed by Charles 
Mistley. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

The old man entered in his usual slow and de- 
liberate manner. The Colonel advanced to meet him 
with outstretched hand and a hearty word of greeting. 

"Ah, Laurance, I am glad to see you I There's life 
in the old dogs yet, although the young ones are grow- 
ing so big around usl" 
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Lofwe answered never a word. He took the out- 
stretched hand in his thin strong fingers, and bowed as 
he pressed it with a quaint old-fashioned courtesy. 

In the meantime the two brothers had met 

"HaUo, CharUe!" 

«WeU, Win!" 

They were dose to Lena when they shook hands, 
and she heard the characteristic greeting. She also 
saw the long slow glance of their eyes as each noted 
the work of the last three years in the development, 
bodily and mental, of the other's forces. 

As they stood thus together before her, she saw 
with feminine rapidity of thought that there was not 
such a marked resemblance between the brothers as 
she had at first imagined. What likeness there was lay 
rather in manner and carriage than in feature. She 
saw now that Charlie was a much bigger man than his 
brother; also that he was fairer and with blue eyes, 
while Winyard's were gray and quick in their glance. 
In one, the slow, sure characteristics of a Saxon pre- 
dominated; in the other, the quicker organization of a 
Dane. 

Lena's comparisons were at this moment interrupted 
by her father, who came up and shook hands with 
Qiarles Mistley, dispensing with an introduction. 

"Ah," he said genially, "you should have been a 
soldier instead of a sailor! You are too big a fellow to 
be cramped up in a torpedo-boat. I am afraid we old 
soldiers think that every man should be a red-coat, and 
perhaps we're right after all. I know that every time 
I hear the roll of the drum or the tread of trained feet, 
I look down for the gold lace on my arm, and think 
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that if I had another life to live, I would try soldiering 
again." 

Winyard Mistley had turned away, and across the 
room his eyes met Laurance Lowe's calm gaze. Mrs. 
Wright had been watching them in anticipation of that 
moment, and now she hastened to introduce them 
formally. One great secret in Winyard Mistle/s suc- 
cess was his ready adaptabiHty to the circumstances in 
which he was placed as to social surroundings. With 
the merry he could be merry, and silent with the silent. 
This was no tour de force with him, but a happy gift of 
which he was not fully conscious. Without devoting 
even a passing thought to the matter, he shook hands 
with Laurance Lowe without saying a word. The 
strength of the grip he received caused him some little 
surprise; but this was not betrayed in the genial gravity 
of his eyes as he met Lowe's solemn gaze. 

To the young fellow, who, like all bom travellers, 
was a keen observer of human nature, this unobtrusive 
old man was intensely interesting. He was too in- 
teUigent to fall into the common error of considering 
Laurance Lowe a mere cipher in Mrs. Wright's circle 
of friends. His silence was not the natural reserve of 
a self-absorbed man; nor did it emanate from the simple 
fact that his brain was fallow, and that he had nothing 
to say. Before the evening was far advanced, Winyard 
had estabhshed these two discoveries to his own satis- 
faction, without betraying to anyone that he was watch- 
ing Laurance Lowe. He observed that the old man 
followed the conversation, which, among such closely- 
allied friends, was perforce general; that no remark 
passed unheard, no sally was missed; but that he never 
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spoke unless he was directly addressed, which occurred 
frequently on Lena's part, occasionally with the Colonel, 
and rarely with Mrs. Wright Winyard also observed 
that whenever Lowe met Lena's eyes, the lines of his 
face, which were deeply drawn, especially immediately 
over his moustache, relaxed somewhat, and that a faint 
motion of his hps beneath the silky white hair took 
place. These phenomena constituted a smile. 

There was, in Lowe, no desire to pose as a man 
with a story; a blighted being who lived in a hopeless 
pasty whose interest in life was dead. Indeed, nothing 
gave him so much pleasure as to sit as he was sitting 
this evening, among intelligent women, and travelled, 
genial men; to listen to their views on men and things, 
however frivolous, however ridiculous, and to add that 
shadowy smile of his to the general merriment. And, 
when he was referred to, he invariably proved that his 
humour consisted of more than the mere appreciation 
of humour in others; which is like the reflection of a 
candle in a mirror, inasmuch as it is light, but not 
original Hght Many of us are capital mirrors; but 
without the candle we are woefully dull. 

Strange to say, it was these little flashes of humour 
that caused Winyard to realize the living pathos of this 
old man's existence. They came as a suggestion of 
wasted capabilities, of powers unheeded, of opportunities 
wilfully ignored. There is pathos in the sight of a man 
who, having tried, has failed; but infinitely greater sad- 
ness is there in the contemplation of him who will not 
try because he is indifierent. Winyard Mistley was just 
at that age when a young man is perhaps a little too 
self-confident (a fault which soon wears itself away). 
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He was full of energy and life, and quite ready to try 
his capabilities upon axxy task — not with the blind self- 
reliance of conceit, but with a brave knowledge that he 
was ready to do his best, which might, after all, prove 
as good as the same commodity from the hands of any 
other man. If the situation of Prime Minister had at 
that time been offered to him, it is possible that he 
would cheerfully have expressed his willingness to try. 
To him, therefore, the sight of Laurance Lowe, a man 
whom he instinctively recognised as clever and capable 
— the sight of him, aimless, hopeless, indifferent, was 
not only pathetic, but it was disheartening and disquiet- 
ing. Could it be that this energy, this restless desire 
to be pressing forward in the great race, this qualified 
ambition, was only a momentary incentive? Could it 
be that there are, after all, other things in Hfe worth 
striving for than fame, and the glory of placing one's 
chiselled stone in the great structure of an empire? 
Winyard Mistiey's love of his country was exceedingly 
great; but, after all, it was only human, and we all 
know that in the flower of every human love there is a 
gnawing worm called Self, which, though often unseen, is 
sufficient to render it but a poor misshapen shadow of that 
other love of which we talk so much and know so little. 
The young diplomatist knew well enough that the 
poorest in the land, the very humblest cripple of a 
shoeblack, maybe a loyal and true patriot; but he also 
knew that for all the good such loyalty and patriotism 
could do, the man might as well be a black-hearted 
traitor. Therefore his ambition ran very smoothly with 
his sense of patriotism, upon the principle that the 
higher he climbed the farther could his voice be heard. 
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It was not until after the ladies had left the room 
that the conversation turned upon the subject dearest 
to the Colonel's heart; and then Mistley learnt with 
some surprise that upon this, as on every other ques- 
tion that had been raised, Laurance Lowe knew some- 
thing. This tongue-tied, callous Englishman was one 
of the few who from the enervating security of peaceful 
Britain could look afar with watchful eyes and note the 
rising of that tiny doud in the East, which at times 
seems about to rend the heavens with the fury of its 
lightning, and then again will dwindle away to mere 
vapour, floating over the blue ether of time. Winyard, 
being of a colder, less enthusiastic nature than the 
Colonel, was more correct in his reading of the public 
opinion in England upon matters Indian and Colonial. 
He was well aware that a fresh and daring encroach- 
ment upon the frontier of our Indian Empire would 
livet the gaze of every Englishman upon the sullen 
movements of the aggressor for the whole space of a 
week, provided some fresh excitement, some thrilling 
murder in Paris, or a shipwreck attended with graphic 
details, did not usurp its place in the public interest 
But beyond that he was too wise to expect anything. 
He recognised, therefore, that Laurance Lowe was more 
learned on this question than the majority of English- 
men. But in this, as in everything, Winyard found that 
strange lack of enthusiasm, and even of interest He 
found that Lowe's observations, keen and far-sighted 
as they were, confined themselves to the mere indifferent 
criticism of a looker-on, whose life or happiness could 
in no way be affected by future events. 

Thus it came about that Laurance Lowe, who was 
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no favourite with young men, added, that evening, to 
his scanty drde of admirers. The attraction, also, was 
naturally in some degree mutual, as such friendships 
invariably are. Lowe was prejudiced greatly in Win- 
yard's favour from the mere fact that he had proved 
such a valuable assistant to Colonel Wright, and also 
as the brother of Charles Mistley. 

Lena also had that evening cast a little seed upon 
the broad earth by the mere singing of a plaintive 
song. It had fallen upon a spot where other seeds had 
taken root, and grew in strength already; but within 
that little germ lay power and Hfe to outgrow them all 
in strength and height and splendour. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Away up in the gently undulating land that rolls 
northward from the Cheviots to the Lammermuir and 
Pentland Hills lies the Httle town of Walso. Indeed, it 
lies upon the downward slope of Cheviot; and the 
clean streets, now grass-grown and silent, have many a 
grim tale to tell of the warm blood trickling down 
their gutters into the glancing river, if stones could 
only speak. Walso is a town with a past history such 
as few can boast of — a history full of brave deeds and 
fierce horror, for it stood in the very midst of Border 
warfare when the Cheviot bums ran blood, and the 
great silent hills echoed the ring of steel. 

But now all that is past, and from it has grown up 
a prim dean little town, paved throughout with spotless 
stone. No brick in all the burgh can be found — stone. 
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Stone everywhere, as strong and dean and sturdy as any 
Walso n:ian. Side by side the gray houses are set down, 
shoulder to shoulder as the brave old burghers were wont 
to stand when the Borderers were out Up and down 
these narrow streets pass to-day a race of grave-faced 
men and tall women. Men with long slow limbs and 
broad shoulders, brown faces, golden hair, and gray 
eyes. These same gray eyes are strangely direct in 
their gaze, looking into one as if they were looking into 
the sea-fret — as, indeed, they do during half the year. Up 
the broad valley from the North Sea this fret comes 
stealing like a gray veil all moist with tears, and en- 
velops Walso, with its attendant hills, in mystery. And 
so the men possess a peculiar contraction of the eye- 
lids, which makes shifty eyes feel shiftier — and so the 
women are blessed with complexions as purely pink 
and white as sunset over snow. 

Life up here is conducted upon a slower principle 
than in the bustling South. Slow of movement, slow 
of speech; but wondrous sure is this tall race of men 
and women. Taciturn about themselves, and not too 
genial to strangers, the men are reputed to be very 
shrewd and far-sighted, especially in matters pertaining 
to pasture, wool, and "beasteses." In fact, they, one 
and all , appear entirely capable of managing their own 
afifairs. The women in Walso, as also (I am led to 
understand) in other parts of the world, must neces- 
sarily be oif superior intellect to their spouses, as they 
find time not only to manage their own affairs, but also 
those of every other woman in and around their native 
town. One worthy woman there was, however, who 
by experience had learnt discretion in its closest sense. 
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This was Mrs. Armstrong, who let lodgings in the High 
Street Her lodgers were mostly of the same habits 
and inclinations; in fact, they were all trout fishermen. 
The pavement of the High Street, which had rung 
beneath many an armed heel, now knew again the 
touch of steel, but of a more peaceful metal. Day 
after day these patient anglers slouched down the street 
towards the river, taking long ungainly steps and swing- 
ing their heavily dad feet and legs with a slow rh3rthm 
which indicated powers of long endurance. These same 
anglers were no ornaments to Walso society, for it must 
be confessed that their appearance was uniformly dis- 
graceful. One and all affected a very loose tweed coat, 
much dragged and misshapen by the creel-strap; a 
tweed cap of a different pattern, embellished with the 
gleam of gut and gaudy fly; a short pipe and a long 
stride; stained waders, and greasy brogues. In the 
morning they tramped heavily over the stones, with 
many a screech of polished nail and heel-plate; in the 
evening they sloudied along, leaving little trails of 
water after them. All wore the same calmly contem- 
plative expression; for your trout fisherman, whatever 
he may be in ordinary life, is a meditative being when 
he gets within sound of running water: loving solitude 
and seeking it, yet ready with a genial nod or word of 
greeting. 

But now it happened that the busy tongues had 
really something tangible to thresh out between them, 
for Mrs. Armstrong had let her lodgings to a stranger 
much more interesting than an unobtrusive, indifferent 
fisherman. This was no other than a young lady, "a 
furrineer," as was generally supposed. The worst of it 
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vaSy th&t no one in Walso could put forward, for the 
leoeral benefit and information, a single fact concerning 
ler. Mrs. Currie, the station-master's wife, had seen her 
lescend from the train, and was at first inclined to 
onsider her a "likely enough" young lady — what- 
ver that distinction might be worth — but on over- 
earing an inquiry as to whether lodgings were obtain- 
Ue in the village, the worthy matron at once withdrew 
er mentid observation, She had naturally expected 
lat this was another visitor for Broomhaugh, as she 
oderstood that Mrs. Mistley had many "furrineering" 
cquaintances; but that a young woman, "ay, an' wi' 
ood looks, too," should arrive alone — that is to say, 
jth no other companion than a diminutive maid, who 
[>oke no word of honest English — why, the thing was 
pre-e-posterous." 

This event, following dose upon the arrival at 
iroomhaugh of Mrs. Mistley, young Mr. Winyard, and 
sveral guests, among whom was a real "cornel," proved 
Lmost too much for Walso. This sudden influx of 
ther folk's affairs in want of management was unpre- 
edented, and it is to be feared that, in their zeal for 
le good of others, many prominent ladies of Walso 
eglected sadly their own interests. Several tins of 
mbryo bread, set before the fire on baking-day for 
le purpose of "rising," were allowed to rise and fall 
gain by reason of evaporation; and the two Misses 
Carrie were disappointed of their new white dresses 
a Wednesday evening, because Miss Eghye allowed 
er tongue to overrule her needle. Their first dress- 
laker-made dresses, tool 
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As it wa3 caore or less generally understood that 
Mrs. Mistley was in some degree capable of managing 
her own affairs (though the advice of an experienced 
woman such a$ Mrs. Currie could surely never come 
amiss), the greater share of public criticism and as- 
sistance was kindly accorded to the young lady of for- 
eign proclivities who enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. 
Armstrong's roof. Now, this young lady was no other 
than Miss Marie Bakovitch, or, as she was pleased to 
call herself upon occasions, the Baroness de Nantille 
— a title enjoyed by her mother before that lady mar- 
ried the Odessa merchant, Peter Bakovitch, her second 
matrimonial venture. 

With a gentle wonder at th^ glibness of her own 
tongue, the girl h^ told Mrs. Armstrong on arriving 
that she expected her brother Ivan in a few days. The 
old woman knew the responsibility of her position too 
well to abuse it by retailing to her neighbours incidents 
that might be injurious to her lodgers; but the way$ of 
this vague fair-haired girl were not her ways, and Mrs, 
Armstrong positively ached to confide the fruits of her 
observations to the ear of some sympathetic soul. Ac- 
cording to her simple code of honour, she was bound 
by the laws of hospitality to protect and defend any 
person temporarily under her roof; and, although there 
were many facts sorely troublesome to her mind — such 
as the affixing to her walls of a small picture of the 
Virgin and Child, and the constant illumination of the 
same by an uncouth and uncanny littie oil-lamp — Mrs. 
Armstrong succeeded in containing herself until the ar- 
rival of Ivan Meyer at Walso. 

This took place two days later than the advent of 
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Marie Bakovitch herself, and before the wonder of her 
coming had been fully discussed or exhausted. 

Meyer soon discovered that the silence of the ab- 
sorbed and dreamy girl was more likely to do harm 
than a discreet straightforwardness of speech. He there- 
fore informed Mrs. Armstrong of sundry particulars 
conoeming himself and his sister Marie. Without ill- 
treating the truth, he slipped round about it by that 
same path which at first looks so broad and easy, but 
soon becomes tortuous and hard to trace with reliant 
deaniess. 

Himself he described as an artist desirous of im- 
mortalizing some of the charming hillside stream-beds 
hitherto familiar to fishermen alone. His sister Marie 
was delicate, of a nervous temperament, which could 
not fail to benefit by contact with folk of such well- 
known self-reliance and sturdiness of character. He 
was afraid that London, in which restless city they had 
been sojourning, was not by any means the proper 
habitation for poor Marie; but Mrs. Armstrong would 
understand that a needy artist was compelled to live 
where there was a demand for pictures. 

"Ay, dootless, dootless," replied Mrs. Armstrong. 
"I dinna ha'ad much by pictures myseP, but there's 
folks that likes them!" 

"Ye-es, Mrs. Armstrong," responded Meyer, without 
having the faintest conception of the good lad/s mean- 
ing; but he knew the value of agreeing with a woman, 
especially if she be from the North country. 

This and more he told her, for the purpose of hav- 
ing it spread through Walso, even as the seeds are 
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Spread over the earth by windy impulse; but the tongue 
of a Walso woman could ever beat the wind. 

Ivan Meyer was young, and therefore full of hope, 
which is essentially a flower of spring-tide growth. To 
have constant intercourse with Marie Bakovitch was to 
this patient lover a source of happiness. His cold Nor- 
thern blood allowed his mind such thorough control 
over his heart, and those latent passions which exist 
deep down in the soul of every man, be his eyes of 
calm blue or fiery black, that he could, at her bidding, 
in very truth cast away the lover and become a brother. 

He still hoped to persuade the girl, whom he in 
his simplicity looked upon as possessed for the time 
being by a mental disease — though he did not suspect 
that the doctors had already commenced to give it a 
name — to give up her mad project of serving her country 
by a useless murder. Also he hoped, by the constant 
influence of his presence, to turn her thoughts to other 
things, and to bring back the sweet and merry Httle 
Marie of his boyhood. Yet behind the subHme light of 
Hope he vaguely felt the presence of a cloud. A dull 
misgiving was ever at the portals of his heart, awaiting 
the night hour, or the aid of some passing untoward 
circumstance, to effect an entrance. 

He rather dreaded the first mention of the subject 
which occupied the girl's mind, and, though he did his 
best to talk of other topics, she took the very earUest 
opportunity of bringing it forward. 

Mrs. Armstrong had just cleared away the remains 
of their simple evening meal, and set the lamp on the 
table. Meyer produced his portfolio and spoke of his 
latest sketches; but the girl quietly placed her hand 
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upon it SO as to keep it closed, and looking across the 
table she forced him to meet her eyes, and said slowly: 

**Ivan, what news have you?" 

"He is here," replied the young artist reluctantly. 

*At Broomhaugh?" 

''At Broomhaugh. His mother is there also; Colonel 
Wright, his wife and daughter as well." 

Marie Bakovitch sat for some moments in silence. 
Her hands, very white and beautifully formed, were 
lying upon the green tablecloth, with a peculiar stillness 
which was characteristic of the girl. It was a stillness 
without peace. Without raising her eyes she said pre- 
sently: 

**And the other — the sailor?" Her voice was sin- 
gularly calm and indifferent 

''He comes in a fortnight At present he is de- 
tained by his duties at Chatham or Greenwich, my 
informant could not say which." 

"When did the Mistleys come?" 

"On Monday, the same day as you, Marie." 

The girl nodded her head, as if in silent confirmation 
of Meyer's statement 

"Have you seen Marloff?" she asked suddenly. 

"I have." 

"And you have the photograph, Ivan?" 

"No," replied Meyer, shaking his head slowly. "The 
photograph has been destroyed — such were his orders!" 

"But you have the verbal description." 

"Yes . . :' 

"What is it?" 

" *0f medium height, square shoulders. Looks mili- 
tary, walks lightly, is agile in his movements.' . . ." 
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"Yes — yes," interrupted the girl impatiently. Sh 
had been following the description as if it were famih'a 
to her. "And his face?" 

"'Face, intelligent and much sunburnt; eyes gra} 
of some penetration, though usually wearing a smile 
Light moustache, somewhat fairer than the hair which i 
brown. Profile good, and expressive of determination/ 

Meyer stepped. He had been reciting in the monc 
tone of a schoolboy who knows his lesson well, but h 
had been watching his companion's face steadily, an< 
now he saw her change colour. The faint pink fius] 
left her cheeks, while the shadow beneath her eye 
deepened. The brilliant redness of her lips was start 
ling in comparison with her pallid face. 

"Marie — Marie!" he exclaimed, taking her cold hand 
within his. "You are killing yourself with all this excite 
ment! For God's sake listen to reason! This man . . .' 

Marie Bakovitch rose suddenly and walked to th< 
window, which was open, though the thick curtain wai 
drawn across it She jerked it back, and looked througl 
the branches of a geranium plant, out into the desertec 
street. 

"I travelled from London with him," she said pre 
sently. 

"In the same compartment?" inquired Meyer an 
xiously; he had risen and was standing beside her 
looking down upon her fair head. 

"No, in the same train." 

"Thank the Holy Virgin you did not know him!'^ 
exclaimed he fervently. 

"I did know him," the girl replied softly; "I knew 
him by his resemblance to — to his brother." 
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"Marie I" exclaimed Meyer suddenly, "Marie! You 
must wait As long as he is here, he can be doing no 
harm. The moment he stirs from here, instead of placing 
difficulties in your way, I will help you." 

**So you have placed difficulties in my way?" she 
said wondering^y, as she looked up into his sensitive, 
feeble face; but he did not meet her gaze. 

"You will never imderstand my love for you," he 
said by way of reply, and his voice was wonderfully soft 
and patient 

As she looked at him, her blue eyes slowly filled with 
tears, and it was a proof of her ignorance of love that 
she did not hide them from her lover. 

"Good-night, brother," she said gently, holding out 
her hand. 

"Good-night, Marie." He took her fingers, and was 
about to raise them to his hps, when his eyes met hers. 
Something he saw there made him drop her hand, and 
cross the room to open the door for her to pass out. 

CHAPTER X. 

l^EiERS is always something pathetic in a friendship 
between men of widely different ages. However great 
a tact the younger may display, he cannot always con- 
ceal the fact that there are resources of vitality and re- 
serves of energy within him that the elder man has lost 
He may slacken his pace upon the curve of a hill with 
infinite cunning, but it is probable that the elder man 
will detect the movement; perhaps saying nothing about 
it, but that makes it only sadder, for silence can express 
greater pathos than any spoken language. 
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Mrs. Wright was not a sentimental woman; her heart 
was filled with that infectious joyousness which is as 
sunshine on a gray and barren land; but when she saw 
her husband and Winyard Mistley together, an unaccus- 
tomed obstruction rose in her throat, and always a busy 
woman, she became busier than ever. This sight made 
her think more than was desirable of a little mound far 
away in an Indian churchyard, whereon the turf had 
thickened with the growth of twenty years. It took her 
back over that dim road which narrowed and finally 
vanished in the blessed perspective of time, and in her 
heart this brave lady wondered at her own cheerfulness. 

One morning, soon after their arrival at Broomhaugh, 
this sudden glimpse of the past came to Mrs. Wright 
with unusual force. The Colonel was anxious to begin 
fishing without delay, and there was consequently a 
great display of fly-books and rods on the table near the 
window. Over these the two men were bending their 
heads, absorbed in the disentanglement of dry and 
curling gut. Their brown hands occasionally touched 
as they cleared the loops and freed the spiteful hooks; 
and Mrs. Wright, glancing over the morning paper, noted 
the sHght trembling of one pair of hands and the deft 
steadiness of the slighter fingers. She saw the dose 
brown curls almost touching the older head of gray 
verging on to white, and thought again of the infinite 
possibiHties buried in that Uttie churchyard far away, 
within sound of the roaring Indian surf. 

"I must get accustomed to seeing them together," 
thought the unsentimental woman, turning resolutely to 
the ParHamentary news. 

Upon a chair near at hand was seated Adonis, a 
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lamentably plain Irish terrier. Grave and expectant, 
he was watching with intelligent interest every move- 
ment, every preparation, doubtless thinking the while of 
the pleasant day he was going to have among green 
hedges and soft grass, with here and there a succulent 
blade, over which to perform strange labial contortions, 
to the detriment of his personal appearance, but infinite 
benefit of his inner dog. In connection also with the 
last-named matter, he glanced occasionally towards 
Lena, who was helping Mrs. Wright to prepare sand- 
wiches for the fishermen; and when he looked that way 
he slightly lowered his ears and smiled a little, for 
Adonis was woefully impressionable, and loved a pretty 
maid. 

At last the lines were ready and the casts made up 
with cunning combination of parti-coloured fiies, tempting 
and gay, but not fulsome. At hand were also two gray 
flannel bags, with dose neat seams of Lena's work, con- 
taining in cool moss a crawling, restless Gordian-knot 
of red worms, in case the fishy appetite should be too 
coarse for daintier fare. 

Then Lena approached with a bright smile, and 
two dainty packets neatly tied with a knot which would 
have brought a smile to Charlie's face had he been 
there to see. One she stuffed into her father's jacket- 
pocket, and held the other out to Mistley. But he un- 
accountably became clumsy at that moment, and all his 
fingers were employed with his rod. Somehow the joints 
would not re-enter the narrow bag constructed for their 
reception. So the ingenuous youth murmured, "Thank 
you,'' and glanced audaciously at the pocket of his rough 
fishing-jacket which hung conveniently open. The rod 
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showed no signs of approaching submission, so Lena 
was compelled to drop the small parcel into the open, 
pocket, which she did with much exercise of care, in 
order to avoid touching any part or portion of the coat. 

"Then," said Winyard with a great show of in- 
nocence, "we are to be home by three o'clock, to ride 
over to Sandoe." 

Lena had walked towards the window, and was now 
standing just inside. She tutned her head, after a 
Little pause, and said indifferently: 

"That was what you arranged, but of course, if the 
fish are taking well, it M(0uld be a shame to drag you 
away from them." 

Winyard bowed low, and opened the large old- 
fashioned window for her to pass out oa to the terrace. 

"You are very considerate," he said in a low voice, 
as he followed her. 

This terrace was a charming feature of Broomhaugh. 
It was formed by an old wall built up sheer from the 
sloping bank of the Broomwater, and was paved by 
huge slabs of rough stone, now worn smooth by the 
tread of many feet The house itself was low and gray, 
being built of the same stone. Grim and sturdy, it 
harmonized with the bare hills around and above it 
Signs there were still of the old fortifications, notably 
the wall forming the terrace, which had rendered Broom- 
haugh practically impregnable from the river-side in the 
olden times. Below it, amidst the whispering leaves of 
silver birch and mountain-ash, ran the little river — a 
trout-stream such as one finds only within the shadow 
of the Cheviots — and on this fair morning its gentle 
ripple scarcely reached the ears of those upon the ter- 
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race, for ram was sadly wanted. A downpour of two 
hours would convert the dear brown water into a yellow 
tozrent rushiog down to the sea, as if ashamed of its 
own impurity. Then would the air at Broomhaugh 
grow heavy with a dull roar rising from the tree-dad 
valley beneath, and old Lee, the gardener, would peer 
down through the brandies and mutter: ''Eh, but she's 
a big watterl" As the waters gradually subsided, the 
old fellow was wont to hobble away to his little cottage, 
and there, with trembling dumsy fingers, would ad- 
just his rody and laboriously disentangle his cast, in 
readiness for Mrs. Wright's suggestion that he should 
go down to the bum and catch a basket of fish for 
breakfast 

As Lena and Winyard paced slowly backwards and 
forwards on the terrace awaiting the Colonel, the ripple 
of the stream awakened within the young fellow's heart 
a fisherman's longing for the sight of running water. 
Only fishermen can understand this love of nature, for 
only they know the delight of wandering rod in hand 
up the bed of a stream with legs encased in waders, 
and the heavy swing of brogues at their ankles. Their 
sport, with its quiet concentration, gives time for a pass- 
ing admiration of the solitary beauty around them, and 
the murmur of the glandng water is to their ears as 
the voice of one they love. 

Men bom among these hills may^o to dwell in dties, 
they may change their mode of life again and again, until 
the days of their youth lie away back in the perspective 
of the past; but the sound of running water, and the 
smell of it, will bring a message back to them unaltered 
by the years that lie between, and the old love of 
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solitude, disturbed only by the peaceful rill of water or 
the curlew's weird cry, will rise within their weary 
breasts again. The hand cramped with holding a pen 
will long to grasp the quivering rod, and the ears 
weary with dty din will ache for the sound of the 
whistling line. 

Presently Lena stopped at the comer of the terrace, 
and stood motionless, gazing down the narrow valley 
where, like a silver thread, the Broomwater ran its tor- 
tuous course. 

"I have never understood before," she said slowly, 
''what the love of one's native country is. You see, I 
have never had a native country. We have always been 
wanderers upon the face of the earth. But when one 
can call a place like this one's home, it is very different 
— the most heartless person could not help being a 
patriot." 

"And yet," said Winyard, "what wanderers we are! 
It has even come to my being a professional wanderer, 
you see; while Charlie is a sailor, which means that he 
will never be quite happy anywhere upon dry land." 

"But still it is something to think of in yoiu: wan- 
derings, that you have a home like this to come back 
to; that these hills will be the same — the house, the 
stream, this old grey wall, everything. Adonis knows 
what I mean — do you not, you solemn old thing?" 

Hereupon followed an embrace which Adonis bore 
with good grace, but failed somewhat to appreciate. 

"I understand what you mean as well as Adonis," 
observed Winyard, with grave humility. "Although; 
perhaps, I do not look so solemn about it as he pre- 
tends to be. I understand it, and I suppose I feel it 
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all; but tbe spirit of the tramp is very strong in the 
family, I am afraid. After all, it would never do to sit 
here all one's life, as we are sitting now upon this wall 
in the sunshine, admiring the scenery! If you were a 
man, I know you would not do it." 

"I wish I were,". she said softly. 

''Thank goodness you are not I" he exclaimed 
fervently, in a low tone. 

And then they sat there and said never a word, 
while Adonis watched them with his left ear slightly 
raised. 

Presently the ^Colonel appeared at the open window, 
equipped for the fray, and eager to begin it Instantly 
IVinyard became the polite host, and, raising his hand 
to point down the valley, he said to Lena: 

"Do you see that round hill with the steep incline 
on the south side? Follow that incline down to where 
the slope of the next hill cuts it, and just there you 
will see a faint blue line across the gap." 
"Yes, I see it; and that blue line is . . ." 
"The sea. That is called Mistle/s Gap. The sea 
is twenty-six miles from here; and you can never see 
that bhie line after ten o'clock in the morning. The 
people about here think that at that time the sea sub^ 
sides, and falls below the level of the valley, on the 
principle that there is more water in the streams early 
in the morning than at any other time. In reality, it is 
of course a mere atmospheric peculiarity. There is a 
tale told by the shepherds that in olden times a band 
of Borderers hanged a Mistley in that gap. He was a 
sailor, and, as he was returning home after a long ab^ 
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sence, they caught him and hanged him upon a rough 
sort of gibbet, in sight of his home and the sea." 

"So that you know that at least one of your an- 
cestors was hanged," said the Colonel, with his hearty 
laugh. 

"Yes," returned Mistley; "and history tells of others 
as well who came to grief in the same way, owing to 
some slight error of judgment regarding other people's 
sheep. We are an eminently respect^-ble family. But 
if you are ready, we had better go." 

The two fishermen then arranged that Winyard 
should walk two miles down-stream before commencing 
to fish up, while the Colonel appropriated the water im- 
mediately below Broomhaugh. So they parted at the 
gate, and Winyard went swinging along the road at a 
pace that promised to make short work of the two miles. 

The bright promise of early morning had received a 
cloudy check from the west, and now a gray day, if not 
worse, seemed a safe prognostication. In Uttle more 
than half an hour the younger angler was at work, re- 
joicing in the familiar whiz of the flyiiig line. 

There are occupations wherein a certain mechanical 
portion of the brain is sufficient to guide and inspire 
the hand, leaving the remainder free for other work. 
The steering of a ship is one of these; hence sailors are 
a thoughtful race of men, holding quaint and original 
notions of the way and manner of living through a 
human Hfe. Give a sailor the spokes of a wheel within 
the span of his arms — allow to pass unnoticed an un- 
sightly bulge in one cheek — and during two hours, his 
** trick" at the wheel, he will think you out as many solid 
thoughts as any philosopher of inky inclinations. The 
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Swaying compass, the pulse of the restless wheel, and 
the shivering of the topmost sail that (nirves its white 
breast to the horizon, are all well within the grasp of 
his mechanical brain; that is, of the outer office, where 
the mere derks are capable of dealing with the case, 
only knocking at the door of the sanctum occasionally, 
and asking advice when mechanism fails and authorita- 
tive decision is required. 

It is a mistake to imagine that trout-fishing belongs 
to the above order of things. The man who seeks to 
catch this dainty fish mechanically will probably catch 
little beyond the lower branches of a willow across the 
water. Now this shows and fully establishes the mental 
superiority of trout over the rest of the finny tribe — 
their business must needs be transacted in the inner 
office. 

Winyard Mistley possessed the happy power of giv- 
ing his whole mind to whatever work or pleasure he 
might for the moment have in hand, and his entire at- 
tenticm was therefore accorded this morning to the slay- 
ing of harmless fish. When youth and a certain activity 
of brain, combined with a lifeless heart and a lively 
digestion, work in unison, there are few deeds within 
human reach that are not feasible, and none that are 
not worth trying. With practised eye and an untiring 
wrist the young fellow cast his cunning flies on to the 
rippling surface of every likely pool. The fish were in- 
clined to encourage duplicity and cold murder, for 
they invariably answered the call made upon them; not 
Only the young and foolish, but large and burly fellows 
wiUi misj^appen mouths and stout hearts for an uphill 
tight 
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While his master was engaged in studies piscatorial, 
Adonis was gravely employed in botanical research. 
With one vigilant eye devoted to the inward swing of 
the silvery line (his fly-catching days being over), he did 
not forget for one moment the pleasant chain of slavery 
that hung around his neck, and the spirit of sniffing in- 
quiry was held in check by a stem sense of duty which 
forbade any straying away. Occasionally, also, Adonis 
considered it only polite and respectful to take an 
interest in and inspect the vanquished foe as he lay 
panting on the turf, if only in consideration of his 
master's feelings as a sportsman. 

At first the stream ran through a level meadow, 
where the grass was rich and green compared with the 
scanty brown covering of the hill. It was the widening 
of the valley, and the hills stood far apart, as if draw- 
ing back to make their farewell bow to the pleasant 
laughing water which did not despise their aged com- 
pany, and brightened for a while with its smiles and 
glancing merriment their grave and timewom melan- 
choly. 

As Winyard progressed up-stream, from pool to 
pool, by rippling shallows and stony runs, the vale 
narrowed in, and the great bare slopes began to dictate 
to the yielding water, and measure out its path. The 
voice of the stream grew louder as its existence became 
more eventful, and the difficulties thereof greater. There 
were big rocks to be circumvented, and to be laughed 
at when passed and gleefully avoided. Soon there 
were Httle leaps to be taken with smooth curve and 
snowy froth, whereunder lay the wise trout awaiting a 
chance worm torn from the broken bank a Httle higher 
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op. In and about these variations of flow lay deep and 
tranquil pools, where the water recovered its bright 
purity after the disturbing influence of eddy and fall. 
Here dwelt the larger trout — fish of a certain standing 
in fife, with rights of way and habitation, originally ac- 
quired by strength of tail or fin, and now held by re- 
putation and rights of long possession. 

With gentle turn of wrist, and clever calculation of 
strength, duly allowing for the cool breeze hurrying 
down the valley, Winyard searched each pool and 
comer for the feeding fish; and already the weight of 
his creel was of some consideration upon his back, with 
every now and then a thrill of life as some brave trout 
gave his last convulsive kick. 

Presently Adonis, who, having conceived the idea 
that there might be water-rats about, had turned his at- 
tention to the river's edge, looked up and broke the 
silence. 

**Woff!" he said — an internal interlabial bark, the 
sound of which appeared to strike the gleaming barri- 
cade of teeth, and travel down again to the inward 
parts of his muscular person. 

"I beg yoiu: pardon," observed his master absently, 
being at that moment absorbed in the deft placing of 
his flies beneath an overhanging branch across the 
stream. 

"Woffl" repeated Adonis, showing all his ribs with 
a sudden drawing-in of breaUi. 

"Indeed I" said Winyard with kindly interest, and 
following the direction of the dog's eyes, he saw the 
cause of his annoyance. 

This was the form of a young artist, who, seated 

Young MistUy. 7 
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upon a humble camp-stool, was transferring to his tiny 
paper a very pretty glimpse of the Broomwater. 

As the fisherman passed, the artist sUghtly raised 
his hat with foreign poUteness, which salutation was 
immediately returned, and Mistley continued on his way. 
When he had passed out of sight the artist promptly 
rose from his seat, and packed his materials away into 
a portfolio. 

"He does not remember me — assuredly!'' he mur- 
mured in Russian, as he turned and walked rapidly 
down-stream towards Walso. But in this Ivan Meyei 
was mistaken. 



CHAPTER XL 

WiNYARD reached Broomhaugh before the Colonel, 
and as he climbed the narrow stone steps cut in the 
soUd wall, he saw Lena on the terrace. She was sitting 
reading in the comer whence the view of Mistley's Gap 
was obtainable. 

"Back already!" she said, looking up with a smile. 

"Yes," he said slowly. "Back already." 

He seated himself on the low wall beside her, and 
swinging his creel round, he opened it for her in- 
spection. 

Mrs. Wright happened to be in her bedroom, and 
from the window she could see these two young folks. 
She had no desire to watch their movements — no wish 
to spy upon anyone — but she could not help noting that 
the two young heads were very close together over the 
open basket; it almost seemed as if Lena's soft dry 
hair were touching Winyard's hps. 
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"I wish," whispered Mrs. Wright, as she turned 

I away from the window — "I wish I knew what to do. 

i Iirish Laurance Lowe were here — he knows Lena better 

than anyone; and Willy is enjoying his stay here so 

fliach, that I do not like to trouble him with my mis- 

i livings." 

I In the meantime Winyard had closed the creel, and 

■^a-ving laid it down in a shady comer, he returned and 

^ down beside Lena again. The water was slowly 

^pping from his waders, forming two Httle pools upon 

the stone pavement With his foot Winyard gravely 

Qonstructed a Uttle canal connecting these two pools, 

"^hile Lena watched him in silence. Presently, without 

looking up, he said: 

"I must write to CharUe to-day about the theatri- 
C5als — ^what am I to say, Miss Wright?" 

EKs eyes were quite grave, but his lips were twitch- 
ing ^th suppressed laughter as he gravely awaited her 
ireply. 

"You are to say, Mr. Mistley . . ." 

"Excuse me, you appear to find a little difficulty in 

saying Mr. Mistley," he interrupted. "It is awkward, I 

luiow — people have remarked upon it often. Mistley is 

<me of those names with which *Mr.' goes badly. You 

'will find * Winyard' much easier to say .... I think!" 

"You are to say," continued Lena, carefully omitting 

any name whatever, "that Miss $andford will take the 

heroine's part, and that I will have much pleasure in 

doing my best as the sprightly widow." 

"And that I will commence at once to study the 
part of the domestic servant who comes in once and 
says: *The carriage is at the door.'" 

7* 



too lOCBG 

Kttkd tfBt joa ^uxdd take \ht pdndpal 



part," 

'^Yesl" "^^ Lassty, with a deosve mxL 

'^ And I setdied tiat joa ^tfroffTff be tibe ftenme," ob- 
served WiiiTani meeMr. 

<*Bat I cannot act it," 

•'Why?'' 

''Becaise diere is too mnch pathos in it^ and 
I cannot do psdios; it is not in. my nature, I am 
afezuL" 

Yaa foget,'' said Ifistkr^ "^liiat I iEa:fe heard yea 






''Oh, that a a mere mattfr of tnftrnn!'^ 

Winjard dowiy diook his head. ''Yoa never learnt 
to <rng diat song as joa sang it tfie c ieuuig I fistened 
hchind jaa in dae halL'' 

Lena ^hmggied her ghnctlAf^ and l augh e d , '^Tm- 
UODy" she said again. 

•'Then," said Winyard, taming tun anls her sud- 
den^, '^let me be yoor tutor. If you lioaid act that 
part, I knoir we coold make it a success. With Mabel 
Sandford I sinqily coold not do it; she has no ooq- 
ceptioa of the character, and woold sped iL When yoa 
see hexv yoa wiH acknowledge diat I am r^ht. She is 
fcry nke of coarse, bat absohttely wrdioat iht least 
power or indifidaakty. If she had only remained in 
the coontry she would hate been all ri^; bat two 
seasons in town with a s rhemfn g eld amit have, aooord- 
ing to an accoantSy cooi{defeely ^yoilt hert^ 

**Do yoa think diat yoor arrangement win soit 
Chariic?" asked Lena. 
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*'I am certain of it In fact, it is not my arrange- 

^^t; but his. He maintains that he could not take a 

; hrger r6U and be stage-manager as weU; and we must 

/ iiave him as manager, because no one else can do it so 

At last Lena consented, on condition that it should 
not be mentioned until after she had made Mabel Sand- 
ford's acquaintance; and with this Winyard was forced 
to be content 

While they were still talking over this matter, the 
Colonel arrived with a very heavy basket of fish, and 
a separate tale to tell of each individual captive of 
bis rod. 

It was nearly three o'clock before they were mounted 
and on the road to Sandoe; and as they rode along, 
the Colonel continued to regale the two young people 
with his experiences diuing the morning. 

Presently, however, they left the road and turned 
into a narrow lane, Lena leading, the Colonel next, and 
Mistley last Winyard was quite convinced in his own 
mind that there was ample room between the hedges 
for two to ride abreast, but Lena kept in the centre 
pathiway, and the Colonel squarely followed. 

Such lanes are common enough about Walso. A 
mere strip of grass between two hedges, worn, like you 
and me, in proportion to the traffic passing over them, 
and to the friction of wind and weather. Some have 
only one worn track, and that but shallow, like the late 
wrinkle on a smooth face; and again, some have as 
many as three rugged furrows, hke the lines on a 
scantily thatched head, which has remained 3tationary 
while Others passed over it 
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The Sandoe road, however, was well-to-do and ol 
evident prosperity and luxuriance. At the foot of eithei 
hedge ti^ie nettle and gentle dock grew together ir 
harmony; while overhead the wanton briar-roses, noi 
content with the place assigned to them, spread long 
pliant arms, and carried the sweet beauty of their bloon 
into other folks' quarters; notably of the blackthorn an<: 
pithy elder, both of which, from jealousy no doubt 
grew crookedly, with twist and ugly knot In and ou 
and ever3nvhere, the stealthy woodbine crept upward! 
with innocent trailing tendril, content to be little seei 
below, knowing well that overhead, outstripping ever] 
other growth, its redeeming flower was fairest of all 
diffusing the sweetest breath into the air. 

Winyard's horse was yoimg and unsteady, con 
sequently he had but little time to admire the scenery 
also he appeared to prefer for contemplative purposes 
when his animal allowed of such, a slim and gracefu 
figure slightly swaying to the movements of a sleel 
little mare in front At length the lane was brough 
to a sudden termination, as is the fate of all such lanes 
by a high-road running at right angles to it 

The Sandfords were simple people of a North 
country type, now, alas! growing rare. Already "Ok 
Sandford," as he was imiversally called, was beginning 
to find that his daughter had imported all sorts of new 
fangled ideas from her South-country boarding school 
that the old home was too simple for her enlightene< 
tastes, and that even his own little personal habit 
jarred upon her sensitive nerves. 

His forefathers, he opined, had always been conten 
to live in Sandoe, though Mabel compUined that i 
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tvas a common farmhouse. They had always found the 
prospect of hills and low-lying meadow sufficient for 
their eyes, and the knowledge that it was all Sandoe 
land was happiness enough for their quiet hearts. 

The house was, indeed, little else than an enlarged 
cq)y of the soUd farmsteads of the neighbourhood; but 
the Sandfords were not farmers, and never had been, 
though why folks should be ashamed of an honourable 
occupation Old Sandford could not understand. Bom, 
ixed, and now growing old amidst the solenmity of his 
beloved hills, where all goes slowly and surely except 
the clouds overhead — and God's hand guides them, 
so their speed need alarm no one — the old fellow was 
himself a slow man, but very sure. Above all he was 
a gentleman by heart and by head as well, though he 
had never been farther South than Morpeth for his 
education. 

When the Broomhaugh party entered the roomy, 
old-fashioned hall, which was used as a sitting-room at 
Sandoe, they found Old Sandford stamping his feet 
after a long ride. 

"Ah, Win, my boy!" he exclaimed. "Thank God 
weVe got you back to the North country again!" 

Then followed the introductions, and the old gentle- 
man shook hands heartily with Lena and her father, 
for he had no faith in those new-fangled bows with 
lAich strangers honour each other nowadays when they 
are supposed to be strangers no longer. 

"Glad to meet you, sir!" he said to the Colonel in 
his quick abrupt manner, with an expressive jerk of 
the head, which seemed to say: "I may be an old 
country bumpkin, but I know all aboMt }fou/" 
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Then he proposed an adjournment to the summer 
house, where they would no doubt find Mabel. "Read 
ing novels, I expect!" he added, with a glance toward 
Winyard. 

Mabel Sandford was indeed there, and moreove 
she laid aside a yellow-backed book as she rose t 
meet them. Winyard she greeted with an effusion whid 
he, at least, thought rather overdone. She was dresse< 
too well for the occasion, and her bright black hair wa 
arranged somewhat more elaborately than was necessar) 
Nevertheless she was decidedly pretty, with large dar! 
eyes of the type usually called "fine," and a gracefu 
figure full of lithe strength. 

Leaving the two old gentlemen to amuse eacl 
other, Winyard began the question of the theatricals a 
once. 

"Charlie is stage-manager," he said, "but he aske< 
me to get things on as far as possible before he came 
because we have no time to waste — he goes to th 
Mediterranean next month, and I may be called awa; 
at any time." 

"It is a shame," exclaimed Mabel Sandford, wit 
an exaggerated pout of her full red lips, "the way i 
which we poor females are deserted by everyone! 
have not seen Charlie for months; and as for you, Wii 
I am surprised to see you now!" 

"I expect," replied Winyard, with rather a shoi 
laugh, "that you will be heartily tired of us both befor 
these theatricals come. You have read through th 
piece, of course." 

"Oh — yes!" replied Miss Sandford. She had jm 
picked a little spray of monthly roses, and was fixin 
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it in her dress , glandng occasionally at Mistley as she 
did so. 

**Well, we want you to undertake the longest part!" 

"The heroine?" 

"No, the young widow; there is a great deal to 
learn, mind," replied Winyard innocently, carefully avoid- 
ing Lena's eyes, and meeting Mabel's with infinite auda- 
city. 

"If you think I can do it, I am quite willing." 

"Oh — I am certain of it! Miss Wright will play 
the heroine, Charlie the hero, and I the villain. Walter 
says he will act the old man's part, does he not?" 

"Yes; by-the-bye, he is somewhere in the garden, 
I will go and call him." 

Mabel Sandford was a Httle disappointed, but she 
had too much spirit to show it; and Winyard's great 
interest in her part, displayed in the subsequent re- 
hearsals, at length cominced her that although she was 
not the heroine of the piece, her part was by no means 
imimportant Her brother, who presently appeared, 
was a simple good-natured fellow two years younger 
than herself. He openly confessed to being in a 
''mortal fright" about appearing on the stage; but ex- 
pressed a humble readiness to do his best. 

Winyard Mistley was not in the habit of allowing 
the grass to grOw beneath his feet Without appearing 
to have or even desire his own way, and by means of 
gentle suggestions, he arranged all the preliminaries, 
and even fixed the day for the first rehearsal before 
leaving Sandoe that evening. 

Heavy clouds had been steahng up over the hills 
for some hours, and, as the gate swung to behiad the 
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Colonel's horse, large sullen drops began to fall into 
the dusty road. 

The Colonel led the way down the green lane, 
keeping up a steady trot despite the roughness of the 
path. At last the rain began in earnest, and he pulled 
up to suggest that Lena should put on the jacket she 
had strapped to her saddle. 

"You two hght-weights can soon catch me up," he 
said, riding off. 

Lena stopped in the middle of the lane, and pro- 
ceeded to endeavour, unaided, to loosen the straps 
round her jacket; but her gloves were wet, and the 
slippery leather refused to submit. Then Mistley forced 
his horse into the ditch, and so reached her side. 

"I have no gloves on," he said quietly, as he leant 
over and took possession of the straps. 

"Thank you," said she, looking rather anxiously 
after her retreating parent. 

In a moment Winyard had unbuckled the straps 
and shaken out the short thick jacket. Then he took 
her bridle in his disengaged hand, and so left her free. 
But fortune was against her; the collar of the jacket 
got turned in, and Mistley had to take both reins in 
one hand while he leant back and assisted her. When 
he had done this, and Lena had secured the last button, 
she held out her hand for the reins; but he retained 
them for a moment longer. 

"Am I forgiven?" he asked. 

"For what?" Lena looked rather markedly up at 
the sky, as if in gentle protest against being detained 
in the rain. 

*^For having my own^way." . 
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"Oh — I do not mind acting the part," she replied 
"V/ith a short laugh. 

It is in little incidents — in the trivialities of every- 
day life — ^that a man shows his knowledge of human 
nature. Winyard now suddenly abandoned the subject, 
and drew aside to let Lena pass. 

"And now for a scamper home!" he exclaimed 
theerily, as the horses sprang forward at a long canter. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The following evening Charles Mistley arrived. This 
event, unimportant though it may appear, had been 
awaited with some dread by Mrs. Wright; indeed, per- 
haps Mrs. Mistley herself may have had some misgivings 
on the matter, though she betrayed no signs of such. 

The former lady, however, was by no means happy 
on the subject of her daughter. Of course it was 
natural, she confessed to herself, that the two young 
people should seek each other's society in a household 
composed of an older generation; and this great friend- 
ship (if such it was) might have been expected under 
the circumstances. But an equally close friendship had 
existed between Charlie and Lena before Winyard ap- 
peared on the scene; and the remembrance of this was 
not pleasant to the cheery little lady's soul. To her, 
Lena was a puzzle, as, indeed, she was to a great many 
people. No subject had hitherto been quite sacred 
from the girl's raillery; life had, up to the present time, 
been a very pleasant affair — mostly laughter, and with 
no sorrows too serious to be laughed at later on. But 
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now this unwearying mother thought she detected a 
graver look in Lena's eyes, and, mother-like, she set to 
work to find out what this shadow could portend. Mrs. 
Wright loved to look on love, as all good women do; 
but she had lived long enough in the world to know 
that where there is a victory there must be a van- 
quished, and the old foreboding came back to her that 
there was danger for Lena in this visit to Broomhaugh. 
In fact, this little lady was puzzling over a ques- 
tion which has never been answered yet This was the 
possibility of a true friendship existing between a 
maiden and a youth. It is very easy to give an opinion 
upon it in a general way, and many of us consider our- 
selves perfectly qualified to do so; but during life we 
will have to alter that opinion several times. This 
peculiarity, however, is common to every generality, be- 
cause in speaking generally we invariably think in- 
dividually. We boldly apply generalities to the entire 
human race, or to one-half of it, without deigning to 
inquire from whence the inspiration has been drawn; 
and on investigation it usually transpires that the opinion 
applies to one individual only. Indeed, it cannot well 
be otherwise, as there are no two human lives alike, 
and, in consequence, no two natures identical. This 
habit of speaking collectively is usually a youthful fault, 
which vanishes as experience wears out the bristles of 
our mental broom. When we are young, and the 
bristles are all astir with self-opinionated and mistaken 
zeal, we make great broad sweeps aroimd us, collect- 
ing — like other new brooms — a little dust, and leaving 
unsightly streaks behind us, which only serve to show 

where the du5t U^s thickest; but when tb^ bristles are 
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"^rom down a little we go to work more carefully, not 
:in broad sweeps, but in little sidelong movements, 
<dearing no great space, but leaving no streaks be- 
Tiind us. 

Mrs. Wright had, like most people, her ideas upon 
this doubtful friendship, though she was too wise to 
hazard a decided opinion upon the matter. Like many 
of her sex, she knew men better than women, and hav- 
ing attained a certain age, was capable of judging them 
impartially. In fact, she saw the gingerbread without 
that gilt which is so apt to dazzle younger eyes. It is 
a lamentable fact that there is remarkably little gilt or 
gleam of any true metal about yoimg men, imtil they 
have acquired it from contact with finer wares. The 
result of Mrs. Wright's observations — which may be 
worth recording — was, that the man is to blame in 
almost every case of a spoilt friendship; that most girls 
are capable of forming a friendship with a youthful 
member of the sterner sex, but that the vanity of the 
latter invariably spoils it, and renders its existence an 
impossibility. He, in fact, in his superb self-apprecia- 
tion, cannot reaUze that a girl may show a liking for 
his society without being in love with him, which, 
after all, he thinks is the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Now Mrs. Wright had, in a few days, formed a 
much more correct estimate of Winyard Mistley's feel- 
ings than that astute young gentleman suspected. She 
knew his to be a heart wherein ambition had found its 
place before love. It is so in some cases, and when 
love arrives, he finds himself in the position of a dog 
who comes home to discover his kennel occupied by a 
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determined and resolute cat. Some dogs — some cha- 
racters as our friend Adonis — will make a rush at the; 
kennel, and probably, at iJie expense of a few scratches, 
accompanied by much vituperation, will turn the cat 
out. Others will be more wary, and their tactics will 
perhaps partake more of the orthodox method of war- 
fare: result — scratches galore, and the intruder still in 
possession. Others, again, will feign to be ignorant of 
the intrusion, professing a great interest in various ob- 
jects of refuse that may be Ipng around, taking care 
at the same time to turn an unobservant back upon 
the kennel, and thus afford the cat an opportunity ' of 
honourable escape. 

Mrs. Wright shrewdly suspected that the intruder, 
ambition, was in possession of Winyard Mistley's heart; 
but, womanlike, she promptly thought it possible that 
the sad dog, love, might be prowUng round in search 
of his own rights; and her instinct told her that the 
plan of assault most to be feared was the Adonis-like 
attack, sudden and daring. 

During the last two years, Lena's mother had 
thought a good deal upon the subject of young men in 
general, and Charles Mistley in particular. The more 
she saw of that grave young sailor, the stronger grew 
her liking for him. She soon learnt that his gravity by 
no means denoted a dullness. of intellect, and discovered 
each day some new proof of his thoughtfulness for 
others and forgetfulness of self — qualities which find 
greater favour with elderly than with young ladies. 
Gradually she had dropped into the habit of encourage 
ing the friendship which had sprung up between him 
and Liena, reflecting tliat if it grew into something 
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Bttonger than friendship, Charles Mistley was worthy of 
any woman's love. There was, however, that grim 
Hact of his being a sailor, which was for ever forcing 
itself upon her notice, and would not be permanently 
quelled by the reflection that there are many appoint- 
ments on shore within reach of sailors who, like Charles 
Mistley, have a moderate income and a certain in- 
fluence at headquarters. 

The younger brother, Winyard, had never entered 
into Mrs. Wright's thoughts in the matter, and lol here 
he was, barely a fortnight at home, complicating things 
most terribly by calmly establishing a friendship remark- 
ably like that which had caused so much uneasiness 
already. Whatever the result might be, this shrewd 
little woman of the world knew that no good could 
come of it; she held the opinion that the influence of 
a jroung woman over a yoimg man can be of no earthly 
good to him. Altogether, Mrs. Wright had no desire 
to witness the experiment between her daughter and 
either of the Mistleys. It is a dangerous experiment 
and a desperately unprofitable one, O youthful inquirer 
— an experiment best left alone, as the writer of these 
poor lines can testify, having burnt his fingers over it! 

In the meantime, Winyard and Lena seemed to be 
cheerfully progressing down that flowery path which is 
so lovely at first sight, so disappointing on nearer in- 
spection, and so exceedingly thorny as one penetrates 
into its depths. 

They drove into Walso together to meet Charlie, 
and all three arrived in the highest good-humour with 
themselves and everyone else, as the first dinner-bell 
pealed through the house. 
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Despite her cheerfulness, however, Lena was a little 
thoughtful at intervals that evening, and during the 
mystic arrangement of her hair she was so absorbed 
that she not only forgot to hum a ditty to herself, but 
she displayed a most unusual awkwardness in the in- 
sertion of sundry pins, more or less calculated to keep 
her head in order, and consequently the entire erection 
presented, even more than was customary, an appear- 
ance of approaching collapse. 

A second attempt, however, was eminently satis- 
factory, and she tripped downstaii's, a demure and 
fairy-form, long before the second bell rang. With 
maidenly dignity she entered the drawing-room, cool 
and serene, as if there were no such thing as dressing 
in fifteen minutes; but it was only to find Winyard 
standing at the open window, cooler and more serene, 
as if there were no such thing as reducing fifteen to 
ten. He did not speak, but held back the soft curtain 
for her to pass out into the garden. 

"Not on the grass," he said with paternal anxiety, 
as he followed her, "your shoes are too thin!" And 
she obediently walked on the gravel. 

"Will you be so kind as to wear that dress in the 
third act?" asked Winyard presentiy. 

"Why?" ' 

"Because ... oh, because it is the most difiicult 
scene, and I think I could do it better if you wore that 
particular dress. Do you understand?" 

"Hardly . . ." replied Lena truthfully. She was 
trying hard to find out whether he was serious or not 
"But still, if there is stimulation in it to do great 
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I things, I suppose I must wear it; but I do not think it 
•f win be quite appropriate to the scene." 
i ''Why not?" 

"WeU, that is just the most pathetic part of the 
I whole play, which is in itself by no means cheerful; 
i ^d white with a yellow sash is not exactly pathetic!" 
I **Tell me," said Winyard, with exaggerated gravity, 

I "''^liy white with a yellow sash is not pathetic." 

"I do not know," she replied with a laugh, "but 
^at is my view of the case." 

''But do you not think that a strong contrast is 

^Ways effective? I have never yet understood why 

People on the stage should persist in dressing in 

^Onbre garb on account of the sorrow that is coming, 

^^d of which they are supposed to know nothing. The 

'^Ost touching thing I ever saw on the stage was at the 

^OmMie Franjaise years ago, when I was at school at 

-^Ontainebleau. It made such an impression on me, 

^^at I have never forgotten it The heroine was in a 

^^Jl-dress, and the hero in ordinary evening dothes, 

^ith a decoration in his button-hole. It sounds prosaic, 

■^Xit it was wonderfully effective. The saddest things 

*^*>at have happened on earth have been in the gayest 

*-^^wns, within the very sound of music and laughter." 

"Then you think I ought to be gay until the last 
^^>:^ute!" 

"I think so, certainly. It is a principle which one 
^^^«n safely go upon until the end of the chapter, and 
^Xever regret it Talleyrand originated that idea, I be- 
lieve. I am quite certain that half of our troubles are 
^^rly worthy to be met with laughter." 

"Do you speak from experience?" asked Lena, 

Young" Afistiefy, 8 
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thinking of her father's description of Winyard Mistley's 
dauntless spirits. 

"No, because I have had little or nothing to experi- 
ment upon, having always been a lucky individual; but 
I cannot help admiring people who can laugh when 
they do not feel like it." 

"What a prosaic way of putting it!" 

"Perhaps so — but you know what I mean, never- 
theless. Now, if you were to wear that dress, I am sure 
it would prove most effective. There is something about 
a white dress — a soft, simple sort of dress like yours — 
with a yellow sash, which always makes me feel most 
sentimental; and I am certain that such a result could 
not fail to be edifying to every onlooker. If you were 
to add some flowers it would be still better — say 
jasmine. We will try the effect to-night" 

And he stopped to gather a few sweet-smelling 
sprays, which somehow took so long to arrange satis- 
factorily that the bell had to be rung again for their 
special benefit before they obeyed it 

"We will consult the stage-manager about it," said 
Mistley, as they turned towards the house. 

"No!" she said quickly. "Please do not do that!" 



CHAPTER XIII. 



At breakfast next morning, Colonel Wright ex- 
plained at some length that as the stage-manager bad 
now arrived, he failed to see any obstacle in the way 
of Winyard and himself indulging in another morning's 
fishing. This proposal Winyard agreed to with his 
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^al readiness, and immediately after the morning 
"■^ they sallied forth together. 

Accordmg to arrangement, Winyard went down- 
! Btitam again, while the Colonel fished up. It was not 
^ly a good day for sport The sky was brilliant with 
dazzling white clouds scudding before a strong breeze. 
-Altogether, matters did not go well. Several times 
Winyard stumbled as he made his way up the bed of 
the stream, very nearly breaking his rod on each occa- 
sion. Before he had been at work half an hour, he 
caught his ffy twice in a tree, having to cross through 
deep water to release it. In fact, he was fishing atro- 
ciously. Now, when a man who is an adept with the 
rod fails to catch fish, and occasionally hooks a tree, it 
is fairly safe to surmise that he is not giving his mind 
to the work before him. Such, indeed, it is to be 
feared was the case with this cheerful young fisher- 
man. ^ 

The strong will of a strong man is a tough anta- 
gonist for the best of us — that is to say, for the best 
of women, who are superior to us in matters wherein 
endurance counts heavily. Under a happy and care- 
less manner, Winyard Mistley concealed a certain 
dogged determination, and all this was now centred on 
the profession which he had adopted. Ambition, de- 
termination, and patriotism fought together in the young 
man's heart — a strong combination under a resolute 
leader, for ambition has led men upwards to the highest 
pinnacles of fame, despite every obstacle. Pitted against 
these allies was one small foe, his only arm a bow and 
arrow of the frailest workmanship. But he knew no 
fear, for be had fought the miscreants before, and 
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vanquished them. In his plucky little heart was the 
knowledge that those three restless giants (one of whom 
he loves as a brother) are but mortal, whereas he is a 
god. He can lurk within the inmost citadel unseen, 
unsuspected; sometimes, even, he is content to lie hidden 
until the battle is over, and he laughingly appears with 
c)niicism curhng on his rosy lips. 

To Winyard Mistley, Ambition and his allies whis- 
pered: "Leave home and love, cast aside comfort and 
ease, sacrifice all in order to pierce through the ruck 
of mediocrity — and pierce you mustl" On the other 
hand, a small voice urged: "I am worth more than 
fame, more than glory and a country's gratitude, for I 
outlive them all!" 

No wonder this angler caught trees instead of fish, 
when such inward voices were striving for the mastery. 
But the strife was destined to be settled by an event, 
and not by thoughts. It is ever so in our lives — we 
think great huge thoughts, and, Uke the waves of the 
sea, they roll on and are no more, while a tiny event 
may make a great man greater, and a poor man greatest. 
We often wonder, in profitless moments of self-study, 
how we would act in a crisis; imagining the while that 
the crises of our Hves are ushered in with due regard 
to stage-effect, whereas they are in and out again be- 
fore we realize it It is only in looking back that we 
find the true turning-point, as a man having lost his 
way goes mentally back over the road to discover where 
his mistake occurred. 

While he fished, Winyard Mistley was actually 
pondering over the advisability of abandoning his new 
profession. What conclusion he might have arrived at 
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it were hard to say had he been allowed to think the 
matter out; but suddenly a new light shone upon it 
A light all lurid with the hate of man, red with the 
gleam of aggressive treachery, yet shining with the 
glory of a steadfast purpose. 

Amid the solitary grandeur of his native hills, by 
the side of peaceful Broomwater, an event was destined 
to take place on this fair summer morning which left 
its mark on Winyard Mistley's life. It was here that 
the long pursuit, so steadfastly carried out by Marie 
Bakovitch, was to come to an end. As will be learnt 
hereafter, he was fully aware of the girl's purpose, and 
even knew her name and description; but had always 
treated the matter lightly, as the passing freak of a 
hi^y strung and ignorant girl. Now he was about to 
leam his mistake; he was about to face a sudden and 
imexpected danger, alone and unaided, as he had 
faced most things in his short life. And the result of 
it all was to be the appearance of a new ally against 
the little god who had laid his siege so skilfully. 
Dogged British pride joined ambition, determination, and 
patriotism, and drove their small enemy shrinking back. 

Winyard Mistley had made his uneventful way up 
the stream for about a mile, and was now approaching 
a spot where the water broadened out, losing, after the 
maimer of earthly things, profundity in so doing. Here 
were stepping-stones, and on each side a natural un- 
made footpath. 

Although he was fishing carelessly, Winyard's eyes 
were fixed upon the water; and he therefore failed to 
perceive the form of a girl at the edge of the stream, 
upon the opposite side, and a little higher up. 
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This young lady had apparently no intention of 
making her way across the stepping-stone^, heiag quite 
content to stay where she was. Every now and then 
she glanced down-stream, as if expecting some one; 
and yet when Mistley appeared, unconsciously and 
placidly anghng, she appeared surprised and somewhat 
disturbed. At first she made a movement as if to 
draw back; and then, suddenly stepping forward, she 
resolutely planted herself at the water's edge, with pale 
agitated face and quivering Hps, while her small un- 
gloved hand went to the pocket of her dress. 

Adonis was some distance behind his master, engaged 
in botanical discoveries, and therefore oblivious to all 
around him. With aggravating deliberation the fisher- 
man came slowly on. The water below the stepping- 
stones was of no use to him, so he raised his rod to 
gather in the line and pass on. As he did so he lifted 
his eyes, and found himself face to face with the girl. 
Her attitude, the paleness of her lovely face, and the 
wild excitement gleaming in her eyes were instantly ob- 
served by Winyard; and in a flash of thought he con- 
nected her presence there with himself, and with the 
tall artist whose face he remembered having seen at 
Victoria Station on the morning of his arrival in 
England. 

There was no ignoring the girFs evident excite- 
ment; he could not pretend to treat her as a villager, 
and pass on with a local greeting. For a moment the 
ruddy colour left his face; but it was not due to 
cowardice., for men grow pale in moments of excite- 
ment who do not know what fear is. Then he raised 
his cap, but never smiled or inclined his head. 
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The girl ignored his salutation, standing motionless 
and pale as a marble statue. 

"I am Marie Bakovitch," she said simply, the 
musical tone of her deep voice rising above the brawl 
of water. 

"I know it," he rephed. Even in face of her pale, 
set features, and under the gaze of her cold blue eyes 
he could not check the quiver of his lips. He was too 
chivalrous to let her see his smile, so he said: "You 
have caught me at last!" 

Then, rod in hand, he stepped into the running 
water, while Adonis stood upon the bank with his left 
ear raised, watching these proceedings uneasily. The 
brook sped past Winyard's legs, rippUng and laughing, 
while with its voice mingled the sad murmur of the 
pine-trees overhead, Uke the sound of the surf on a 
deserted shore. 

Slowly he made his way across, feeling with his 
encumbered feet for each standing-place, for he dared 
not remove his eyes from the girl's pale and defiant 
face. Suddenly she seemed to reaUze what he was 
doing, and she raised one hand convulsively to her 
throbbing temples. Then hastily she withdrew the 
other hand from her pocket Mistley saw the gleam of 
polished metal jflashing in the sunlight, and a moment 
later he was facing the muzzle of a pistol, while behind 
it he still met those hfeless blue eyes fixed on his face, 
with no light of hatred in them. 

The sight of the Httle black orifice, with its rim of 
blue steel, drove the smile away from the young 
Enghshman's.lips; but still he slowly approached her 
with the dogged coolness of his race — not blindly, but 
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calculating his chances as if he were gifted with a 
dozen lives. 

"If," she exclaimed, in her pretty Russianized 
English, "you come one step nearer to me, I kill you!** 

No reply came from his lips. The stream laughed 
on. Overhead the pine-trees sighed, and far away in 
the blue ether a solitary curlew gave forth his weird 
cry of warning. 

Facing the mouth of the grim Httle pistol, Winyard 
never hesitated. He was half-way across the stream, 
and with the same surefootedness he continued his 
way. 

Then suddenly the girl dropped her arm. 

"For God*s sake, stop!'* she hissed, stamping her 
foot on the soft turf. 

Still he came on towards her, with steadfast gray 
eyes fixed on her face. Then she slowly raised her 
arm again, and turned the pistol towards him. While 
facing it, he was calculating his chances with a delibera- 
tion that was surprising even to himself; and there 
flitted through his mind the recollection of his own 
failure to shoot a disabled horse, because its eyes met 
his without flinching. 

The bed of the stream was now rising at a gentle 
incline beneath his feet; a few more steps, and he 
would be in shallower water; yet another few, and that 
small white hand would be within his reach. 

Suddenly a streak of white flame almost blinded 
him, and a ringing report well-nigh burst his brain. 

The little puff of gray smoke rose slowly on the 
breeze, and Marie Bakovitch saw Mistley standing io 
the shallow water. 
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^Pah!'' he exclaimed, as he passed his disengaged 
hand across his eyes. 

The sulphureous smoke had half choked him, and 
some grains of imbumt powder had flown into his face, 
causing a momentary sting; otherwise, he was unhurt 
The pistol was of German manufacture, and threw high, 
having been made (as might have been expected) to 
sell, and not to shoot with. 

He gave her no time to attempt a second shot. In 
an instant he was on the bank, having sent his rod 
quivering on to the turf beside him. 

He grasped her wrist, but not too fiercely, for even 
then he remembered his manners, and the wrist was 
very small and shapely. 

She made no attempt to resist, and relinquished 
her hold on the weapon as he firmly took it Suddenly 
he felt the hfe go from her hand, and was just in time 
to catch her as she fell, imconsdous and helpless, for- 
wards into his arms. It took him a moment to realize 
what had happened; then he laid her gently on the 
slope of the bank, and turned to get some water, which 
element he supposed to be necessary imder the circum- 
stances. 

Across the stream Adonis, with all his sportive in- 
stincts aroused by the soimd of a firearm, was hunting 
eagerly, with ears erect and officious tail, for the 
slaughtered game. 

"Adonis," said Winyard, with comic vexation, 
"you're an idiot!" 

A man is not seen to advantage when administering 
aid to an unconscious woman. He is apt to be clumsy 
and ridiculously awkward, feeling all the while th^t this 



is no fit occupation for him, that he is meddling -with 
a delicate machine of which the sensitive workmanship 
and motive -springs are to him a profound jaystery. 
He is oppressed with the notion that another woman 
would instantly put matters right by the simple means 
of unhooking something, or the performance of some 
similar trivial office of which he knows absolutely no- 
thing, and would rather not attempt in view of return- 
ing consciousness. With a sufferer of his own sex, it 
is a different matter; and from the time of the good 
Samaritan down to these ambulance-days, a man minis- 
tering to a man has always been an edifying and whole- 
some picture. 

However, it was Winyard Mistley's custom to make 
the best of most things. There was within him that 
true British conceit which prides itself upon being equal 
to every emergency, provided it be human, and the 
cause more or less a righteous one. Therefore he filled 
his cap with the cool water that flowed from the Northern 
hills, and set about to vanquish this unknown foe. 

Now it happened that sunstroke was a visitation 
with which he was more or less familiar, having had 
experience of it on several occasions; moreover, he was 
a great partaker in a certain insular love of cold water 
applied outwardly, and it appeared to him that he 
might do worse than treat this fair patient as he had 
treated many (less attractive) suffering from sunstroke. 

Carefully holding his cap by the rim, he suddenly 
tipped it over, and cast upon the girl's lifeless face s 
cold shock of water, which immediately trickled dowi 
her graceful neck in a most uncomfortable manne* 
But what man, under the circumstances, could hai 
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"been expected to think of that? This vigorous treat* 
memt met vith its due reward, for Marie Bakovitch 
promptly opened her e3res, just in time to save herself 
the infliction of a second capful. 

"Where am I?" she inquired in French, that being 
the tongue in which she prayed and thought, having 
spoken it before any other. 

Winyard was never averse to satisfying harmless 
curiosity; but to answer this question was a matter of 
some length, so he ignored it, and said in the same 
language: 

"Now you are all right again, is it not so? Come, 
let us sit on that great stone« There you will get the 
breeze." 

He slid an arm under the light form of his would- 
be murderess, and gently supported her towards the 
rock indicated. She allowed herself to be placed 
thereon in dazed silence, and then slowly raised one 
hand to the boscnn of her dress. 

"I am afraid you are rather damp," said Winyard 
apologetically, but with a cheerfulness of manner which 
^emed to indicate that all had occurred for the best. 
Then, being a gentleman and perhaps a little soft- 
hearted, he turned away, busying himself with the top 
of his flask. This gave the girl time to re-arrange the 
soft masses of hair which had become a little loosened, 
and to give one or two little cunning touches to her 
apparel, which a woman with only half her senses will 
itin do. 

**Here," he said, holding forth the cup of his flask, 
"take a little drink of that" 

Obediently she took the metal cup and drank. If 
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only Ivan Meyer could have seen how Winyard com- 
manded and Marie obeyed, he might have learned there- 
from an invaluable lesson, for the girl was of those who 
need to be domineered over, and are happiest in obe- 
dience. What Ivan Meyer the thoughtftil failed to 
perceive in length and fulness of years, Winyard Mistley 
the superficial saw in exactly two minutes, and knew 
how to profit from it The cordial appeared to revive her; 
a re-awakening of life dawned in her eyes, and a faint 
pink, Hke the sunny side of a peach, rose to her cheeks. 

"Did I faint?" she asked, without looking up; indeed, 
her eyes were fixed on the cup she still held, the con- 
tents of which were evidently not to her taste. 

"Yes; but you are all right again now," was the 
cheerful and inspiriting reply. 

Then she looked up, and appeared to recognise him 
for the first time, for she started back, exclaiming, 
"Oh — oh-h-hl" and covered her face with her hands, 
as if in horror of a recollection just rising in her brain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Winyard Mistley watched her in silence. He almost 
expected some hysterical display, or perhaps a vain 
onslaught upon himself. The colour slowly left her face, 
and her level red lips were pressed together painfully. 

"Now do not go and upset yourself!" he said 
masterfully, as he picked up the cup she had cast from 
her. "Let us be business-like and quiet Do you feel 
better now? Is there anything I can do for you?" 

She looked up at him in vague amazement Then 
pressing back her hair with both bands, she said; 
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**I cannot understand you Englishmen ... do you 
"U>w who I am?" 

"Oh yes, mademoiselle/' he replied; "I know who 
you are I" 

He stooped and picked up the revolver which had 
so lately been pointed at him, and Marie Bakovitch 
vatched in silence while he dexterously removed the 
^ remaining cartridges and threw them into the 
stream, much to the astonishment of Adonis. Then he 
politely handed her the firearm. 

"I have a favour to ask of you, mademoiselle," he 
said, "and then, if you feel restored, I will leave you." 

"Of me?" The poor girl was piteously pale, but 
showed no sign of womanly tearfulness or emotion. 

"Yes," he replied, stepping nearer. "Will you 
tell me whether you were sent by your Government or 
not?" 

"I was not" 

"And yet," said Mistley, watching her face closely, 
"your Government knew of your purpose. They placed 
every fadHty in your reach; they encouraged you as 
much as they dared . . ." 

She winced as he emphasized the last words. She 
sat twining and intertwining her ungloved fingers, but 
never spoke. 

"They," he continued bitterly, "foimd themselves 
outwitted by simple straightforwardness, which, because 
it was not their mode of acting, was not expected by 
them. What they failed to do by telling lies, breaking 
treaties, and ignoring the commonest points of honour, 
they attempted to accomplish by foul means, calling in 
the aid of a woman . • . of a ladjy^ mademoiselle, whose 
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hands ^ould never have been soiled 1^ such dirty 
work. I shall never cease to regret that this has 
occmred, and I need hard)y tell you that the matter 
will rest between ourselves, with the exception of CcHonel 
Wright, who must be informed of it, not as a personal 
matter, but as a question of pohcy. To yourself per- 
sonally, 1 bear not the slightest malice; but obUge me 
by telling the man who signed your passport, who gave 
orders to the spy Marloff to watch me and report to 
you, who, in fact, did his best to make you a murderess 
— tell him that from henceforth I work no Iwiger from 
a sense of duty to my country, but from feelings of the 
fiercest hatred towards himself and his despicable agents. 
Ah! you need not loc^ frightened In England we say 
what we mean, and are not afraid of treacherous ears 
being ever on the gut vtve to report every compromising 
word uttered in confidence." 

He was roused at last, and the gray eyes, hitherto 
so calm and restful, flashed as only gray eyes can. 

The girl rose and faced him bravely; although of 
a singularly febrile and nervous temperament, ^e feH 
at that moment no bodily fear. 

. "It is for my country that I strive, and not far aaf 
man," she said in a low, concentrated tone which w 
wonderfully musical. "I, too, am a patriot. I, \ 
love my home and count my life as nothing beside n 
country's good. You have power, and you are a 
whose words are listened to; but for me it is a different 
matter. I am powerless, and can never hope to raise 
myself to a position of power. My life is of n 
to Rusaai but by losing it I could make it of v 
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^y that sacrifice, I could remove from her path an 
^ttoj as implacable, as influential as yourself." 

It is painful to have to record the fact that Winyard 

^■^istley shrugged his shoulders at these words. Such 

Patnotism as shows itself in the forming of societies and 

'faking of fiery speeches was particularly distasteful to 

^uitL Indeed, it was by his extreme reticence that he 

^^e his mark in the diplomatic world. He had 

^^iJ^wdly suspected that Marie Bakovitch was the victim 

^^ unscrupulous men, who, possessing a certain gift of 

hysteric oratoiy, lu-ged on others to deeds of violence, 

^hile religiously avoiding all danger to their own persons. 

^liis suspicion he now foimd confirmed by the girl's 

Speech. 

Perceiving that Winyard Mistley had no intention 
Of being dragged into an argument, and was indeed 
preparing to leave her, Marie suddenly changed her 
Planner. 

"I, too, have a favour to ask of you," she almost 
pleaded. "I am in your power, wholly and inevitably; 
but as an English gentleman I beg of you to keep . . . 
this matter ... a profound secret from Ivan Meyer. I 
am strong again now ... I will go!" 

With a grave inclination of the head she passed him^ 
stepping firmly on the dry turf. He watched her as 
she made her way along the edge of the stream by the 
little path that led to Walso. Adonis having gravely 
undertaken a search on his own accoimt for the five 
cartridges thrown into the river, now returned un- 
successful, and took his stand by his master's side, with 
sturdy legs set well apart for greater convenience of 
the draining water. He also watched the maiden de- 
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party tmriimg occasional fauces towards his master's 
face with a brisk and questiooing movement, as if to 
ask what this was all abooL 

Winyard was in the halut of taking life cheerfiilljr, 
seeking oat the sonny side of every dond, but now he 
was exceptionaUy grave. It was characteristic of his 
s(Mnewhat reckless ancestors that he gave no thought 
to the danger he had just passed through. 

"Poor girl!" he muttered; "she is desperately in 
earnest, and consequently she is miserable!" 

Then he suddenly stooped to pick up his rod. 

"Adonis," he said; "Adonis — ^I wonder who Ivan 
Meyer can be. He does not know that she was wait- 
ing here for me to-day. There is more in that than 
meets the eye!" 

Adonis placed his head sHghtly on one side, at the 
same time elevating one ear, a habit he had when 
puzzled. He also had his thoughts upon all this, but, 
alas! he could not speak them. 

When Winyard reached Broomhaugh with rather a 
poor basket of fish upon his back, he was told that 
Colonel Wright had also returned and was changing his 
fishing-dothes. When he came downstairs a few minutes 
later, he found his chief waiting for him at the door of 
a little smoking-room which was spedally set apart for 
the gentlemen. 

The old fellow looked grave, and, ignoring Winyard's 
inquiry as to what sport he had had, he motioned him 
to enter the room, and followed dosely. Then the 
Colonel dosed the door, and held out a telegram. 

Winyard took the pink paper, and read aloud: 
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** Would tuggist MistUy engaging a valet whom I 
^ ncommond. Mario Bakovitck is in England" 

The message bore only the initials ^M. L.," and 
!iad been despatched from the Westminster Branch Post 
^Mke. "V^yard read it over once for his own edification, 
iad turned towards his chief with a smile. The Colonel 
VIS standing with his broad shoulders against the 
umtdpieoe, his eyes fixed on the carpet His hands 
vere thrust deeply into his jacket-pockets, and he moved 
^ssiy fix)m one foot to the other. 

''As usual," said Mistley, still smiling, as he took a 
leit on the edge of the table, and carefully tore the 
degram into small pieces. ^As usual with news from 
headquarters — this comes just too late." 

''How?" asked the Colonel, looking up rapidly. 

"I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Marie Bakovitch 

morning." 

"You— here?" 

"Yes. She had a cock-shot at me with a very nice 
^ revolver at a distance of about five yards, and 
aUied mei" 

"Whew — w — wl" remarked the Colonel. Words 
dually failed him at a critical juncture. Mistley laughed 
s he dropped the remains of the telegram into the waste* 
'aper basket — his usual laugh, which had little hilarity 
^ it, serving, nevertheless, very well as a stop-gap. 

"She was in the train by which we came. I re- 
member seeing her at King's Cross. No doubt she is 
^ying at Walso. Privately, I think she is a little vague 
^ the upper regions; she did not appear to know 
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exactly what she was about, and — and it was — de! 
perately poor shooting!" 

The Colonel tugged pensively at his gray moustach 
while his kindly eyes rested with an expression < 
wonder on his companion's face. 

"Now that I come to think of it,** he said slowl 
"when I drove your mother and Mrs. Wright into Wals 
the other day I saw a foreign-looking girl accompaniet 
by a tall fair fellow, who looked like a Scandinavian 
The ladies were in a shop, and I was waiting outside.' 

"The foreign-looking girl was Marie Bakovitch,'* said 
Winyard, partly to himself. He was slowly stroking 
Adonis with a soft pressure of his slim brown hand on 
the shaggy head. "If," he continued, after a long 
pause — "if it had only been a man, the whole affair 
would have been intensely funny; but somehow, since 
I have seen the girl, the humour of the thing has 
vanished." 

Lena and Charlie, passing the open window a1 
that moment, heard Winyard's remark. There was nc 
mistaking the neat enunciation, no misconception of the 
meaning; and as they passed on, each wondered a 
little over those words caught on the wing. 

Presently the Colonel walked to the window, stil 
pondering over the event just related to him. Then 
without looking round, he asked: 

**Will you have this valet?" 

"No, thank you! I do not believe in that system 
for one reason; and I require no one to protect me 
from a girl, for another!" 

Then tiie Colonel turned sharply round, and faced 
his companion. 
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••Who was the man I saw with her?" 
**I was just wondering," replied Winyard adroitly. 
After a short pause the Colonel spoke again. 
"I think, Win, you are a little too rash — too in- 
<Merent to life; either the indifiference is counterfeit, or 
tbere is something radically wrong." 

"Let us say," replied Winyard imperturbably, smiling, 

"that it is counterfeit — at all events, there is nothing 

ladically wrong. But that has not much to do with the 

question. If this girl is going to be a nuisance she 

mast be made to go; and, above all, the ladies must 

not get wind of the affair. There is no reason why 

they should, I think." 

"Suppose I go and see the girl — she must be made 
to leave at once!" 

"I think," replied Winyard, "it would be as well to 
give . her one or two days' grace — say till Tuesday. 
There is not the slightest fear of her making herself ob- 
noxious in the meantime; and if she is not away by then, 
we can put on the screw. Somehow I think she will not 
be heard of again; her patriotism has been satisfied by 
the mere smell of powder, like a French journalist's 
honour. She was desperately frightened, I think, and 
very much reUeved when she foimd she had made a 
bad shot." 

"Well, then," said the Colonel, with some deter- 
mination, "you do not go out of my sight till Tuesday!" 
Mistley laughed — a boyish laugh, all glittering with 
lightness of heart — and made a movement towards the 
door, for he heard a sweet dear voice trilling 
a very well-known air about the house. But Colonel 
Wright did not respond to the movement. He stood 
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at the window, still tugging at his gray moustache — sl 
contemplating the carpet 

''I often wonder," he said at length, with a qui 
upward glance towards his yoimg companion — "I oft 
wonder why this girl ignores me, and directs all her m 
hatred against you. If the matter is, as she and 1 
precious companions state, merely a poUtical questi< 
it appears to me that my name, and not yours, shon 
be on their Hst of persons considered dangerous a 
likely to be harmful to Russia." 

Winyard Mistley made no reply. He stooped 
caress Adonis, who was sleeping on a low chair, a 
the expression of his face was a masterpiece of innocen 
and utter emptiness. 

"I think," continued the Colonel, who felt he v 
gaining ground, and therefore grew bolder, while 1 
kindly eyes acquired a new keenness — "I think . . . 
will go and see . . . Marie Bakovitch." 

"Nol" exclaimed Winyard incautiously; "you mt 
not do that!" 

Then there followed rather an awkward silence l 
tween these two men who knew each other so we 
The younger busied himself with Adonis, while tl 
Colonel looked on with a strange misty look about tl 
eyes. 

"You must think me a great duffer, my boy!" 1 
said at length, a Httle grimly. 

Winyard shook his head, but did not look up. 

"I am afraid," continued the old soldier, "that 
must be one, or I should have suspected it befoi 
Now — when it might have been . . . too late, I s< 
it all. That first letter from the Society of Patriots . . 
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'^Lunatics/' suggested Winyard, with rather a lame 
little laugh. 

"No, let us call them Patriots, for some of them, 
at least, are sincere. Their first letter threatened us 
both. You answered it, and, contrary to your custom, 
you forgot to keep a copy of what you wrote. Since 
then there has been no question of me, but only of 
you. Oh, what a fool I was not to have thought of it 
before!" 

As usual, Winyard laughed, but the Colonel held to 
his point. 

"Win, my boy," said the old fellow slowly, "during 
the last two years we have been very good friends and 
that, under exceptionally trying circumstances. We have 
gone through a good deal together, and we have shared 
everything; I think it would have been right and fair 
... in fact, you must see for yourself that I have a 
claim to share this additional danger with you as we 
shared the others." 

Wnyard was very much occupied with the buckle 
of Adonis's collar, and did not look up at once. Then 
he looked towards the door, and said: 

"Listen!" 

Adonis, who knew the meaning of the word, in- 
stantly cocked his left ear and obeyed. Slowly he 
Wagged his tail with little awkward jerks from side to 
side, and looked roimd into his master's face as if to 
say: ''/know who that is!" 

Without, in the low-roofed hall, Charles Mistley was 
relating some incident to Lena and her mother. It was 
evidently amusing, because occasionally the somewhat 
monotonous rhjrthm of his deep voice (the softest in a 
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drawing-room, and loudest in a gale) was broken 
laugh; dear and merry from Lena, or soft an< 
from Mrs. Wright. At last the tale came to ai 
and the two voices were mingled in one happy 
of merriment. 

"No, Colonel 1" said Winyard, shaking his hea 
wisely. "I think you had no right whatever!" 

And, with a low laugh, he passed out into tl 
to join the laughers there. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The little parish church of Broom was rema 
full on the Sunday morning following these < 
This fact was observed by the young vicar withoi 
prise, and moreover without prejudice. 

The Reverend Charles Renforth was a Ch 
who managed fairly well to hide the muscularity 
ideas; but in the recesses of his charitable heart 
lay a mighty worship for all strong things. Unde 
heading he classed Charles Mistley, having cont 
a great friendship with the young sailor durir 
short intervals of holiday spent by the latter at I 
haugh. Of Winyard he had not seen so much, 
his actual deeds knew more. Colonel Wright 
public man, and the young parson read the news; 
assiduously in his quiet little study, watching eve 
home and abroad, and learning of the deeds of £] 
men who serve their country by wandering awa] 
it "It was never our Government that made 
great nation. England was made by adventurer 
by its Government; and I believe it will only h< 
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place by adventurers." These true words » written by 
the greatest adventurer of the nineteenth century, apply 
to such men as Colonel Wright and Wnyard Mistley, 
of whom there are many in our very midst, unappre- 
ciated, unadmired, and cast into the shade by a low 
type of hero-worship, which takes for its idols wordy 
politicians, mere ranters, wind-bags, and self-seeking 
humbugs, unworthy of the name of patriots. Such 
men, however, failed to impress the athletic young par- 
son of Broom. His heart warmed towards a stronger 
type, and the hardy old Colonel was his ideal Eng- 
lishman. 

The Reverend Charles Renforth was therefore by 
no means surprised when his little church filled with 
unwonted faces and unknown bonnets from Walso, and 
even beyond that ancient burgh. Nor did he take unto 
himself any undue credit by attributing this enlarged 
attendance to a laudable desire to hear him discourse 
upon the Scriptures. 

He shrewdly suspected that these strangers had 
come, not to worship by preference in his church, but 
to see the well-known Colonel Wright and his dis- 
tmguished young coadjutor; yet he tliought no worse of 
them for that, and was honestly glad to see them all, 
remembering that a seed sown by the wind may well 
find a fruitful resting-place. 

During the progress of the second lesson, wherein 
there were many short pauses, the vicar discovered a 
face among the congregation which, by reason of its 
unfamiliarity, called for further glances. It was that of 
a young man — a pale, intellectual face with a square 
jaw and closed lips, softened by a pair of wondrous 
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blue eyes, wherein lay the shadow of anxiety or hofpe- 
less sorrow. The gentle despair of those eyes c£^ 
turbed the reader, and awakened within his honest 
breast that sympathetic yearning which the coldest of i^ 
cannot but feel in the presence of one whom we kno% 
or imagine, to be bearing the weight of a genuine sorroir. 

Ivan Meyer had not come to church from mere 
curiosity, but with a set purpose. Marie Bakovitch had 
been more incomprehensible than ever during the last 
few days, and her patient lover was slowly awakening 
to the fact that her mind was no longer reliable. 
Nevertheless he hoped on; but to continue hoping and 
watching in silence and alone was a heavy task for one 
of his impulsive nature. He suddenly determined there- 
fore to seek assistance, and this from Winyard Mistley 
himself. Something in his artistic soul, some strange 
love of a crude contrast, prompted him to do this; and 
so convinced was he of the wisdom of his appeal, 
that he had come to Broom Church with a little note 
in his pocket to be passed into Winyard's hand. 

By chance the Colonel and his secretary were sit- 
ting next to each other, forming, as they invariably 
did, a striking contrast The old soldier sat motion- 
less, with his powerful gray head reclining against the 
panel of ,the black oak pew — a calm and thoughtful 
face, with eyes a little inclined to be dreamy at times, 
and vacant in their gaze; while Winyard, with his quick 
glance and erect head, was the very incarnation of 
energy and resource. Here was no dreaming, no ab- 
sence of mind, but a cheerful readiness to face every 
emergency, and a meny suggestion for every difficulty. 

As the preacher preached, and looked over the 
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heads of his listeners, his eyes frequently rested on the 
ti^o men; and every time they did so, he felt humbled. 
He could not help comparing and weighing in the 
balance of his mind the relative merits of words and 
deeds. His words, and the deeds of these two men. 
Xlis own work, he was convinced, was the noblest that 
IS placed in the hands of man; but at times it ap- 
X^^red to him essentially a work of words, and a young 
aman at some period or other of his existence is sure to 
cxmceive a sudden hatred for the vanity of words. The 
xiecessity for action. comes to us all at some moments, 
snd this usually happens between the ages of twenty- 
*ve and thirty-five — after the growing and before the 
vegetating period; when the human plant has attained 
^ts full height, but has yet to form its own wood from 
^ green and pliant stalk, which, if slightly bent, will 
.^row in crookedness, hardening as its growth gains force. 
As the congregation trooped down the narrow aisle, 
"Winyard caught sight, for the third time in his life, of 
Ivan Meyer; and in his eyes he saw the gleam of re- 
cognition which is so difficult to conceal, and with it 
he thought he detected a peculiar pleading expression 
which he failed, at the time, to understand. Without 
taming round to look, he felt that the tall foreigner 
was immediately behind him as he passed out of the 
low door, and it was characteristic of his readiness of 
mind that he showed no surprise when a note was 
tbrust rather clumsily into his hand. He must have 
slipped it into his pocket with wonderful celerity, be- 
cause he was shaking hands the next instant with Miss 
Mabel Sandford, who appeared to be completely satis-' 
fied with the effect of her new summer costume. 
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Her interest in the theatricals was rather too osten 
tatious; and Mrs. Wright, with a woman's quick insigh 
saw, as she came out of the porch, that she was dis 
pla)dng her intimacy with the young diplomate for th 
sole benefit of her lady friends. 

Mrs. Mistley had for some days been tr3ring t 
secure a tite-a'tite with her son, and with little difl 
culty she now succeeded in arranging that they left tl 
churchyard together. For some moments the moth< 
and son walked side by side in silence, then Winyai 
glanced over his shoulder, and said: 

"The Colonel has been caught by Old Sandfor< 
which means that he will not get away for at least 
quarter of an hour.'* 

Mrs. Mistley smiled vaguely, but made no reply ft 
some moments. 

"He told me yesterday," she said at length, "th« 
if any further mission were offered to him, he woul 
refuse. He says the work is too hard for a man of h 
age!" 

"Yes ... I know. He has often said the sam 
to me. . . . Perhaps it is better that he should give 
up, though of course that is a mere excuse. He is i 
strong as ever, and as capable, but he has had a Ion 
life of wandering, and it has been weary work for Mr 
Wright . . . and Lena. He feels that, I know — 1: 
feels that Mrs. Wright's life has not been an easy on 
though she is so brave and cheery. She seems to ha^ 
no relations, no sisters I mean, or brothers — or eve 
old friends." 

"Only Laurance Lowel" said Mrs. Mistley, in a lo 
voice full of gentle sympathy. 



/ 
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**I do not understand Laurance Lowe," said Winyard 
thoughtfully. 

•*No ... I think . . . very few people dol" 

They were now walking by the Broom water, and 
"^^ ripple of the stream as it danced and tumbled along 
fflled in the intervals of the conversation, and led to 
^^^g, thoughtful pauses. 

"Tell me, Win," said Mrs. Mistley at length, with a 
waitating glance towards him. "What do you think of 
doing in the future?" 

**I?" he began vaguely. "Oh, I told them at 
^^adquarters that I was ready to go anywhere at any 
"foment!" 

"You have no thought of settling down yet?" gently 
*^d suggestively. 

"Settling down?" 

"Yes; marrying and going into Parliament, and 
^^having generally as a well-off and somewhat am- 
bitious young Englishman ought to do, according to 
X>recedentl" 

"I have no respect for precedent, mother!" 

"Nor L But why not give up wandering, Win, and 
go into ParHament?" she asked softly. "A man who 
Has mastered a speciality, as you have this Russian 
f^uestion, is certain to get on there." 

"But I have not mastered it yet." 

"Well-^you and the Colonel are the acknowledged 
authorities upon the matter. I do not see what more 
you can require. Whether you have mastered it or 
not, you know more than any other man." 

"Yes, but it is like exploring a new country — there 
is no end to it. One must keep up to the times and 
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be ever m iSbit frootf or it is nsdess cMnpeliiig. Once 
the ground has been travelled over by another man, 
the interest is lost While I am here, the Russians 
are not by any means idle; and if I started for Central 
Asia to-morrow, I sfaoold find that things had moved 
onwards since I was there before — onwards for them, 
backwards for us!'' 

''Then 70a have not altered joar plans. You in- 
tend to continue being a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, a man idiom the Cabinet keep in sight, as being 
reckless enough and dever enough to send on any wild- 
goose chase they may have in hand!" 

''Do they keep me in sight cm that accomit, mother?" 

"I was told so by a Minister." 

"I am glad to hear it. A man may get very good 
sport after wild-geese, and who knows vdiat may come 
of his knowledge of the coontzy at some future dayl 
I tell you, mother, this is an age of q>ecialities — imiver- 
saHty is at an end. My speciality is this Central Asian 
question. At any time, at any moment, we may find 
ourselves upon the biink of the biggest fig^t the modem 
world has seen; then my time will come. Then the 
first words of the War Office will be: 'Send for Colonel 
Wright and Winyard Mistley' — the one to plan, the 
other to execute. When that time amies, mother . . « 
nous verrons/*' 

"In the meantime, it seems to me that your entire 
life is being sacrificed to be in readiness for an event 
which may never occur." 

"Ah! Of course it may not come in my time, but 
that is a diance I must be content to run." 

"There is a view of the question which you appear 
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to liave overlooked, Win,'' said Mrs. Mistley, with quiet 
fminess. 

'^Suppose yoa wished to marry!" As the little lady 
uttered these words she suddenly raised her head, and 
looked keenly into her son's face. 

Beneath his moustache, Winyard slowly drew in 
^ lips as if to moisten them, though the air was cool 
^ough. 

''As the tree stands, so must it fall!" he said with 
ft Sudden laugh. 

''Which being translated means?" 

"That no man who feels the restless spirit of the 
^axiderer within him has a right to ask a girl to marry 

He looked down at her, and smiled calmly. 

"But the girl may be stronger than the spirit" 

"Temporarily?" 

"No^ permanently." 

"I doubt it," said Winyard. "Look at a case we 
^^"Ve before us now. Colonel Wright has never settled 
*^:Mra." 

^Perhaps, Win, his wife has never asked him to. 
'^^ifaaps she has thought of his career in life before her 
^'^m happiness. Women have been known to do that 
^^fore now." 

The practical young man looked doubtful. 

"And do you consider that her life has been a sue- 
^^ss?" he asked. 

"Most certainly I da And you men may be thank- 
^^Vd that women have the power of loving for love's sake; 
"^^^tiat absence makes but Httle difiference with them. 
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Especially yon, (^ the great am^ <^ wandering English* 
men, who torn up in all parts €^ the w(»ld with your 
brown faces and ready hands. Yoa are all the same; 
the only soft part of your hearts is reserved for the 
love of Natore; and nnfortonately women love wanderers, 
and soldiers and saQors, more than other men." 

''Mother/' said Winyard, with a cheery laugh, "you 
are getting sentimental, and that will never do. If you 
infect me, I shall die off in a week. And as for talking 
in that insinuating manner about settling down, how 
about a certain elderly lady who is always flying about 
the world — Scotland, London, Paris, Rome, and even 
St. Petersburg — ^nursing the stricken, and ccmsoling such 
as are love-sick or martyrs to indigestion?" 

''When yon marry I will settle down in a cottage 
near at hand, take to needlework, and worry your wife. 
There is Lena coming alone; run away and meet her 
while I go in and take off my IxHmet" 

They were now upon the stone terrace, and Mrs. 
Mistley pointed down the valley as she walked towards 
the house. 

"I expect," said Winyard partly to himself, "that 
Charlie has been caught by the Sandfords." 

At the head of the narrow steps which he had just 
ascended, he drew the note handed to him in church 
from his pocket It was in French, one line in a fine 
clear hand-writing: 

"Meet a friend to-night at the bottom of the small 
steps. — /. M." 

"L M.!" mused Wnyard — "Ivan Meyer; and he 
calls himself a friend. I am gradually getting into a 
ibg with all these muddling conspirators." 
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Then he thrust the note back into his pocket, and 
^^^ lightly down the steps to meet Lena. 

"You are polite!" was her greeting. 

"I am," he replied, bowing low. "I am nothing if 
n«n: pohte." 

"Then you are nothing," she answered saucily. 

"Thank you. I was afraid you did not think much 
of me." 

"You have allowed me," she continued severely, 
^ walk home from church alone, and to carry this 
uixasgisted." 

She held out for his inspection a tiny Prayer-book, 
^f which the weight might safely be set down as three 
^Unces. 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Winyard, "you do not 
*^ean to say that you carried that all the way!" And 
*^^ gravely took the burden from her hands. 

"I thought Charhe was with you," he continued 
apologetically. 

"No, Mr. Mistley, I was alone." 

"It shall not occur again. Miss Wright" 

"It is not pohte to mimic people, Mr. Mistley," said 
lL.ena, looking straight in front of her. They were at 
tie foot of the stone stairs cut in the wall, which were 
Sust broad enough for two persons to pass. Then her 
trnmour suddenly changed. 

"How very foolish we are!" she exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. Just as she spoke, she shpped backwards, and 
lier laugh turned into a Httle cry of fright. 

Winyard, who was a step behind her, appeared 
almost^ to have foreseen the mishap, for his arm was 
xound her before it was possible to know whether she 
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would have fallen or not It was doubtless owing to 
the narrowness of the steps that he found it necessary 
to throw his arm right round her, instead of contenting 
himself by supporting her with his hand. 

"Perhaps we are," he observed gravely, as she re- 
covered herself quickly and passed on. 

"Perhaps we are what?" she asked, keeping her 
face studiously turned from him, and plucking little 
tufts of lichen from the wall as she passed. 

"FooUshl" 

"I am, at any rate," said Lena, with a little laugh. 
"I never do remember that sUly step. The way it tilts 
forward when one stands on it is most alarming. Now 
I am sure you had forgotten it." 

"Excuse me, I remembered it'* 

"And you diid not warn me. Perhaps you wished 
me to tumble down to the bottom, and come to an un- 
timely end in the depths of the Broomwater." 

Winyard did not answer at once; he appeared to be 
pondering over the words before he spoke them. 

"Perhaps," he said in a voice so low that Lena 
could scarcely hear it — "perhaps I wished to have the 
pleasure of saving you from all that." 

Then the ingenuous youth changed the conversation 
skilfully, knowing that maidens are delicate in their 
susceptibilities, and love Httle a joke that is pressed too 
far. That loose step, with its alarming weakness, was 
never again overlooked by Lena; and by some strange 
sinuosity of her maiden mind, abetted by her imagina^ 
tive heart (an unfathomable shallow, aU criss-cross cur- 
rents), she came to loving it beyond its forty-seven 
mossy fellows. 
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'Rren gray, dead stones can he endowed with in- 
dividuality by the associations of a past that never 
comes again. The power and memory of them he 
round us as we pass on through Hfe, Hke landmarks 
left behind the westward-travelling wanderer, who, fac- 
ing the glorious imcertainty of sunset gold, turns back 
and looks on that which he will never see with quite 
the self-same eyes again. We think that our ancestral 
halls are dear to us by the power of their own in- 
dividuahty, but it is not reaUy so. It is the magic 
touch of human S3rmpathy, human love, and human 
interdependence titiat awakens the quick thrill of 
memory^ All earthly things — and more particularly all 
human things — Hve by past association in the human 
heart To this there is but one exception — the sea, 
which, Hke a wayward mistress, demands a Hfe's devo- 
tion, to be repaid by fickleness and cruelty. She scorns 
all outward aid of human origin; but with simple blend 
of doud, sunshine, and blue water, offers a variety of 
aspect unequalled by wood and mountain. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The moon had bravely taken up her nightly task of 
sweeping clear the heavens. But there were some huge 
clouds that promised to strain her cleansing powers to 
the utmost The good folks walking home from church 
had clasped tight their woollen wraps as they spoke of 
coming rain; but that was three good hours earlier in 
the night, before the moon had risen and set to work 
with all the ardour of a new broom. Here and ^'tifc 
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in the clouded vault little puffs of silvery white be 
trayed weak spots in the canopy of vapour; and throug 
these the white scavenger was boring assiduously, leai 
ing 110 breach unattempted. In some places slie ha 
even broken through, and the stars twinkled faint] 
down towards the labouring earth. 

The cool night wind came smoothly over the bai 
hills, moaning through the stately fir-trees, while Ht 
smaller and more demonstrative undergrowth of beec 
and thorn rustled with the crispness of apprbachii 
autumn already in their leaves. 

Far up, on the hillside, some fond ewe, wha 
maternal heart was not reconciled to the inevitabl 
bleated dismally; and after waiting vainly for an a: 
swering cry, bleated again, and wandered on over tl 
brow of the hill. The inevitable in her case was tl 
progress of little woolly legs from ^awkwardness ' 
sprightly gambollings, and thence by natural sequent 
to the dread companionship of mint sauce. 

Winyard Mistley sat on the stone sill of his be< 
room window, ten feet from the ground, with his le| 
dangling in the darkness, and Hstened absently to th 
distant lamentation. It may be that he was picturin 
to himself the lonely mother's clumsy anxiety as sh 
stumbled on, totally disregarding the inequalities i 
her own path, and gave forth that unheeded wail t 
the grim hills and laughing st^s. 

The ears of a man who has seen the darker sid 
of human nature become very keen, with that blesses 
adaptabiHty which characterizes all our senses; am 
Winyard was waiting for the sound of a footfall or th 
crackl^ of a branch on the Httle path far down belo^ 
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the wall, knowing that in the stillness of night he could 
not fail to hear it 

The monotonous cry of the sheep was not the only 
of woe in the air, for in the darkened room be- 
the solitary watcher the silence was every now and 
then broken by a little muffled whine. Adonis was aUowed 
to deep in his master's room, and he was now lament- 
ing gently and continuously that it had been considered 
expedient to attach him to the bed-post on this occasion. 
Apart from the indignity of being held prisoner by such 
an extremely domestic device, he felt deeply that he 
had not been trusted to obey orders. But Winyard 
knew the dog's simple character too well. He knew 
^ enough that while the command was still fresh in 
his mind, Adonis could be impHcitly trusted to obey; 
but the most ardent watcher is open to a sudden attack 
of sleepiness, and the shortest nap inevitably drives an 
unsympathetic order from the canine memory. This 
result Winyard wished to avoid, as Adonis would un- 
^btedly have undertaken a vigorous search for his 
inaster despite such a trifling obstacle as a ten-foot drop 
to the ground. 

The scene was so lovely, the thousand night-odours 
K> sweet, that the time slipped rapidly away, while the 
^i^stcher almost forgot to note its passage. He had 
heen sitting there nearly half an hour, when at length 
he heard the rustle as if of some one moving through 
the underwood upon the slope down towards the stream. 
Wth a last whisper of admonition to Adonis, he placed 
his two hands on the window-sill and threw himself far 
"Out into the darkness. He lighted softly on the mossy 
turfi and crossed the la^vn. 
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His eyes were now accustomed to the darkness, 
he could recognise the form of each stately tree, di 
in sharp black filigree against the gray sky. In 
shadow of the wall at the foot of the long flight of s 
he soon discovered a tall figure leaning against a 
with the leisurely patience of one who knows tha 
waiting is not vain. 

For a moment it struck Winyard that if this 
had evil intentions, nothing would be easier tha 
shoot him as he descended the steps with the n 
light shining full upon his face; but the thought 
only fleeting, and untinged with any likelihood of tui 
to a fear. 

As the young Englishman approached, Ivan 1^ 
stepped forward, and, with an artist's ever-present 
of harmless effect, raised his hat as he said: 

"Monsieiu: Mistley?" 

Winyard was one of those unfortunate people w 
sense of humour is irrepressible — unfortunate, bee 
it invariably strikes at the wrong moment, and bee 
the possession of it makes one see deeper pathc 
everyday life than those whose smile is slower, 
incongruity of the whole affair suddenly forced i 
into Winyard's thoughts, and he was thankful tha 
face was in the shade as he raised his hat slowly 
coldly, with a truer knowledge of dramatic effect 
Ivan Meyer possessed. 

"I am Winyard Mistley," he explained. "It is, 
haps, my elder brother with whom monsieur wish( 
converse." 

It may have been that Meyer thought he dete 
a slight shade of irony in the formality of this r 
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for he instantly dropped the ceremonious mode of ad- 
dress in the tliird person. 

''No, monsieur, it is yourself whom I seek," he said, 
with a nervous hesitation which did not fail to raise 
him considerably in his companion's estimation. ''You 
will pardon my indiscretion, but I was hard pressed 
before I sought assistance — you can believe that?** 

Wi^ characteristic foresight the young Englishman 
began to wonder how much money he had about his 
penon, as he bowed in acquiescence. 

Instantly Ivan Meyer saw that his words had been 
n&sconstrued, and hastened to explain. 

"I am here," he said, in a tone showing more self- 
assertion, "to ask a strange favour!" 

"I will endeavour to assist you — Monsieiu: . . . ?" 

"Mejrer — Ivan Meyer. I am a Russian by nationality; 
ft Swede by rights, for I am a native of the Baltic Provinces.** 

Again Winyard bowed, and waited with the same 
OQsympathetic silence for further information. 
, "You know the name of Marie Bakovitch, monsieur?*' 
; "I do." 

"She is at present in Walso, near to here.** 

"Do you come to me on the part of mademoiselle?" 
ftsked the Englishman coldly. 

"No; I come on my own account.'* 

"Indeed 1'* Winyard moved restlessly from one foot 
to the other, and by casting glances up at the clouds, 
jlown towards his own boots, and indiscriminately around, 
indicated gently that he was not desirous of prolonging 
ftn interview with this mysterious youth. 

Suddenly Ivan Meyer took courage, and stepping 
closer to his companion, he said passionately: 
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"I come to you because yoa have rmnei 
I am the lover of Marie Bakovitch. Her lev 
or the prospect of wianing it, was the one b] 
in my existence, which has been as dark as tha 
young Russian. For her I worked night am 
the hopes of one day becoming a great artist 
sake I would wiHin^y have thrown my life ai 
for her sweet influence I would have becon 
rorist, fighting a glorious battle by means so 
God can only frown upcm the righteous side ai 
the tyrant For her sake I forgave my fath- 
my mother's death, my own miserable diildh< 
just at the moment when happiness seemed ^ 
reach — ^when I felt sure of winning Marie's 
rose upon the bright horizon of my joy — an 
now you are driving her mad. I should hs 
you; at (me time I thought I did, but now I 1 
it is not you but your power that I hate. I ha 
of Marie's project for a year, and have ever sin 
to make her give it up. It is not fca: your s< 
have done this, but for hers — nevertheless, 1 1: 
claim upon you. Surely I am justified in cal 
you now, in the name of the Blessed Virgin 
me — ^to come, now, with me to Marie Bakovit< 

"But," said Winyard with true British 
which appeared almost cruel in its striking c 
Meyer's excitement — "but what good can I d 

"I do not know — ^we are in the hands of Pr 
but she is fa: ever asking fen: you!" replied th 
defiantly. 

"For me?'* 

"Yes; in her moments of cahnness the 
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Mistley is ever on her lips, and when she becomes ex- 
cited she attempts to come out to seek you. I have 
locked her in our little sitting-room, promising to come 
and find you. Sometimes I think she is mad, monsieur, 
and at other moments I think I am so myself. Will 
ftm come? I have provided for everything. Marie is 
calmer to-night, but she never sleeps now. Mrs. Arm- 
ttrcmg, our landlady, has her room in an outbuilding — 
lU Walso is asleep; it is safe!" ^ 

Still Winyard hesitated; Ivan Meyer evidently did 
iOt know of the meeting by the stream, he reflected; 
nd the sight of the man she had attempted to murder 
night have a terrible effect upon the girl. 

"Is it . . . possible . . . that you think this a trap?" 
5ked Meyer slowly. 

That decided ^e young Englishman. 

"I will go with you," he said simply. "The thought 
tm suggest never entered my head." 

"Thank you, monsieur. The way is not long if we 
p by the fields. The path is too narrow for us to 
ralk together — shall I lead the way?" 

"I think I know this path better than you; I will go 
irst" 

"I thought . . ." began Meyer, and then suddenly 
liecked himself. 

Winyard turned, and in the moonhght the two 
x>ung men looked into each other's eyes for a moment 
a silence. The EngUshman was smiHng, but his com- 
panion was grave. 

'You thought?" said the former interrogatively. 
1 thought that you might consider yourself at an 
mdesirable disadvantage." 
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With a shrug of the shoulders and a shott laughs 
Winyard turned again and led the way. At the first 
they were silent, but later, when they were able to walk 
side by side, they talked — or, to be more correct, Meyer 
talked while his companion listened. Thus they made 
their way across the dewy fields together — the artist 
and the diplomate, one whose feelings are his greatest 
aid and virtue, while to the other such commodities 
must necessarily be a drag and hindrance. The im- 
petuous foreigner, transparent as the day in his un- 
reserved sorrow, and the cool Englishman with hi$ 
ready smile, as impenetrable as the ripple on the sur- 
face of a mountain lake, which hides the depth and 
dissembles unsuspected recesses beneath the glance of 
superficial merriment. 

The yoimg Russian made no pretence of talking 
on general topics. Marie Bakovitch was the one interest 
of his life, and of her he spoke with that naive en* 
thusiasm which is less apt to make us smile when it is 
expressed in French. To Winyard, however, these 
raptiures had a peculiar interest, and he was far fron^ 
laughing at them. Gradually he learnt the true cha* 
racter of the girl who had devoted a year of her life 
to the quest of his, and the more he learnt the more 
he wondered. It is difficult for a strong man, whose 
control over his mind and heart is almost as great as 
that exercised over the more mechanical portions of 
his body, to understand the character of a girl, pas- 
sionate yet weak, firm and y^\. fSbrile, like Marie. Still 
more difficult is it for him to sympathize with such a. 
character. In his eyes the passion has no grandeur, it 
is mere weakness; ^e firmness is nought else than un« 
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Kasoning obstinaqr. As Meyer talked on, ^^^yard was 

Wf ashamed to find that he could only despise Marie 

uid pity her lover. It is not a pleasant sensation for 

^ young man to feel that he despises a girl, especially 

^ she be young and beautiful, as this strange maiden 

^doubtedly was. The thought jars against his sense 

^^ diivalry, and seems almost a sacrilege; it upsets, 

^^ce and for all, one of youth's most precious illusions. 

Wth a man's impartiality (for no woman ever yet 

P^a.oed both sides of a question on an even footing — 

^^nk goodness!) Winyard combined the happy pos- 

^^^on of an intuition delicate and sensitive as that of 

^ "^roman. It is by aid of this mental sensitiveness that 

^^i^men gain in a short conversation, or even a momen- 

5^^ glance, an impression which was never conveyed 

5^" words, or passed from eyes to eyes. It comes — and 

5^«re, long after the remembrance of the accompanying 

^^ddents has passed away, it is found hke the precious 

^^posit at the bottom of a gold-digger's pan. 

Upon Wnyard's mind this midnight conversation — 

^^e only one he ever had with Ivan Meyer — left a dis- 

^^nct impression, without, however, any reasoning to 

^^«ar it up. No doubt the more delicate machinery of 

^ woman's mind would have turned out neater handi- 

'^Voilt; but such as it was, the impression was there: 

^nd ever afterwards he knew and felt that Marie had 

^ever loved Ivan Meyer, and that therein lay the ex- 

X>lanation of her strange conduct. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The streets of Walso were deserted when the t 
men entered the little town. The moon, now rapid 
clearing the heavens of a few fleecy clouds that si 
remained, shone placidly down upon the gray-sto 
houses with their red-tile roofs. No window was light 
up, and the dean white blinds gave back the soft moc 
light, and seemed to speak of healthy, quiet slumb 
the reward of a hard day's toiL 

Meyer opened noiselessly the door of Mrs. Ar: 
strong's cottage. 

'^I covered the windows," he said in a whisp 
"from inside, so that one cannot see the hght of t 
lamp." 

Winyard followed his guide into the dark passag 
closing the door behind him. A moment later his coi 
panion pushed open that of the tiny parlour, and 
stream of light poured out on to the plain wall and c 
doth-covered floor. 

"Come, monsieur," he said, after glancing into tl 
lighted room; and as Winyard obeyed he mechanical 
and critically noted the hideous pattern of the oil-do 
upon the floor. 

Marie was seated near the table, with both an 
resting upon its dull red cover. The soft lamp-lig 
gleamed upon her flaxen hair, and defined her whi 
profile against the dark wall beyond. She turned h 
eyes wearily towards the door as the two men entere 
but there was no Hght of recognition in her face, 
was at that moment that Winyard was struck for t] 
first time by the wonder of her great beauty. He h. 
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never before seen her without her hat, and in the soft 
light her lovely supple hair had a gleam of gold upon 
it, borrowed from the lamp's rays. Her Hght blue eyes 
looked darker by the same reason, and from the red 
table-doth there arose a pink glow which cast over her 
paUid face a rosy hue of hfe. But it was a soulless 
life, and the young Englishman winced as he met those 
vacant, pleading eyes. 

Meyer motioned him to stand aside in a comer 
near the "ikon," where the tiny oil-lamp flickered httle 
ruby shafts of light across the holy picture. Then he 
approached her and said: 

"Marie, I have brought him." 

The girl took not the slightest notice; indeed she 
did not appear to hear his voice, but sat gazing dreamily 
at her own hands lying idly on the table before her. 
And now the patient lover went to her side, and laid 
his hand upon her hfeless wrist 

"Marie!" he whispered, speaking Russian for the 
first time in Mistle3r's presence. "My little Marie! I 
am Ivan — do you not know me?" 

She slowly raised her eyes from the contemplation 
of her own hands, and fixed them searchingly on his 
face. 

"Ivan!" she said at length, in a sweet deep voice. 
**You have come already! Are they waiting to take me 
away?" 

"Who, my Marie?" 

"The soldiers, for I have killed him — I have killed 
him!" Her voice died away to a whisper. 

"No, you have not killed him, Marie. He is here!" 
said Meyer, speaking slowly, as one speaks to a child. 
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"Who IS here?" 

"Winyard Mistley — ^he has come 9Lt your own re- 
quest 1" 

"No, Ivan; no! I shot him at the stream. I killed 
him. I will never see him again, for he is dead. I 
told him to stop, but he came nearer; he never took 
his eyes off mine — he never hesitated; and as he came 
— as he looked at me — I thought it was the o^her. He 
looked so brave and calm, but . . . but the o^ker is 
bigger . . . bigger and braver!" 

When Winyard was excited, or at moments when 
his nerves were on tension, awaiting the time for action, 
he had a pecuHar habit of drawing in his lips, first the 
lower and then the upper, as if they were parched and 
needed moisture. This action made his square^Jaw 
look squarer, and by sympathy his gray eyes g^ew 
dogged and dark beneath the motionless lashes. 

All this time he had been standing in the darker 
comer of the Httle room, with keen observant eyes upon 
the lovers. One brown hand was reUgiously executing 
Mr. Czemy's No. I. five-finger exercise on the top of 
an old three-cornered oak cupboard; and his Hps were 
slowly moistening each other. Perfectly calm and col* 
lected, watchful, alert, and keen, he waited his time. 
At last he stepped forward, and with a little sign to 
Meyer to let him speak, he said: . 

"No, Mademoiselle Bakovitch; you are entirely mis-j 
taken. You did not shoot me." 

The girl looked up at him with eyes vague at first 
and wondering; but gradually the rays of a reasoning 
soul shone through them, and with a motion of her 
hand towards the soft hair over her temple, she spoke; 
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^'You — here," she said; "you! Why have you 
come? Where is the other? He does not come. I 
want him; not you/' 

She rose from her seat, and wandered vaguely up 
and down, glancing at the two men from time to time 
furtively, with troubled, distrustful eyes. It seemed as 
if reason had completely forsaken her brain, for she 
murmured incoherently in a strange medley of languages. 
After a few moments she suddenly recovered her senses^ 
and appeared to recognise the two men again. It was 
a terrible sight, and even Winyard Mistley looked pale 
and bewildered, while his companion watched Marie 
with the dull calmness of despair. 

With a gesture, which was almost a command, he 
bade her resume her seat, and then in a masterful tone 
he i^oke: 

''Mademoiselle,'' he said, ''I must ask you to leave 
England at once. You. will return home, and im- 
mediately send in your resignation to the Society of 
Patriots on account of your approaching marriage with 
Monsieur Meyer, which will disqualify you as a member. 
Have I your promise that you will leave here — if not 
to-morrow — as soon as possible? I ask this of you, 
though it is in my power to command. And now I beg 
of you, for the sake of Ivan Meyer, for the sake of all 
you love on earth, to give up for ever your connection 
Mdth any political society. Politics are not for women; 
it is a man's work — leave it to men. Every woman 
>vho has meddled with them has brought misery to 
herself and sorrow to those who loved her." 

The girl slowly raised her eyes to his, and watched 
his earnest face as he spoke. There must have been 
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something strange in her gaze, for the young fellow 
winced beneath it. It had never been his lot to look 
on genuine, hopeless misery before; but he instinctively 
recognised what he saw in those sad blue eyes. 

"I will go," said Marie softly. 

Then Winyard mechanically moved towards the 
door. With a silent inclination of the head, he left 
them. Meyer alone returned the salutation, but did not 
stir from his position near to Marie Bakovitch. 

With deliberate care and noiselessness, the young 
EngUshman passed out into the passage, and raised the 
latch of the outer door. The little street lay silently 
in the white moonHght, which touched the old houses 
and moss-grown tiles with a fairy-like glint As he 
paused on the threshold, he heard a quick footstep be« 
hind him, and Ivan Meyer stood at his side. 

"You see," he whispered, "she is going mad!" 

In all and through all, Winyard Mistley was 
eminently practical. 

"Are you quite alone?" he asked. "Have you 
no friends in England? Has she no maid, even, with 
her?" 

"Yes; she has a maid who is now sleeping in her 
room. She is young, but intelligent" 

"You must rouse her. Let her persuade made- 
moiselle to go to bed, and she must remain by her 
side to-night. In the morning, if mademoiselle is better, 
you must get her away from here at once. If ... if 
she is worse, send to me, and my mother will come to 
her ... a woman will know best what is to be done. 
I cannot understand . . . anything; but I am convinced 
that mademoiselle is not going mad: it is only tern-* 
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POTBjy. I think it must be what is called hysteria, 
flave you no friends in England?" 

*'We have but one — a Monsieur Jacobi, of London." 
'^Monsieur Jacobi > of London .... who is he?" 
asked Winyard. 

"I know him very slightly; but he has been kind 
^^ ^Marie, He is a musician, and . . • and is connected 
'^tli some society to which Marie belongs." 
Winyard shook his head. 

"He is no good then," he said. "You must go to 

y^Vir Consul, that is all. If I do not hear from you by 

^*^^ven to-morrow morning, I will know that you have 

^^ Walso; but if you require assistance of any de- 

^^^^ption, write to me or telegraph at once. Put my 

^^me in full — ^Winyard — W-i-n-y-a-r-d — ^in the address, 

^^^ that no mistake can arise. Do not thank me, for I 

ive done nothing yet Good-night" 

And so they parted. With everything to make 

lem bitter enemies, they had yet been friends. Their 

[uaintance had been of but a few hours' duration, 

'^^m: they never met again. To one it was a mere in- 

^^ident in a busy life, a few hours taken from the many; 

^n unavoidable divergence from the clearly- defined 

'^ath of his career, to aid a straggler on the mountain- 

^de. To the other, it was an event of some import- 

^mce in an existence overshadowed by persistent ill- 

Ibrtune. It was a ray of light upon the darkness, 

^hich only passed away and left the shadow deeper by 

comparison. 

Ivan Meyer re-entered the cottage, and closed the 
door. Marie was waiting for him in the little parlour. 
She was sitting by the table, and her attitude was cha-" 
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xacterued bf a peadiar stQIness wfaicb liad no fe^ 
of repose about it He stood w atchm g her for son 
woinnitii wilii weaiy, jywtfiimg eyes and luggaid &c 

'^liane/' be said at kngtii, is a voioe diat w 
no longer pleading as of old, ''let us undersland ea 
ocfacr." 

«'Ycs» Ivan," she replkd so^. '^What do jFoa ii 
onderstand?'' 

He came nearer, and, leaning one hand upon t 
back of her diaxr, he bent over her. 

'*Ynii joa do what fbe Kngtwhman asks?" 

^Yt%" she replied in a doll voice. 

"•An?" he asked, with tremlrfiz^ Ups. 

''Yes, Ivan — ^aD. We win go to America as y 
desire. Oh! I am so tired — ^mj head is throbbing! 
will go to bed now. Good-ni^t, iTan!" 

She rose and extended her hand to him. In 
wondering manner he raised the delicate fingers to 1 
lips — ^verj tenderly, very lovingly — and held the dc 
open nhile she passed out 

Then he dropped into a chair, and sat stari 
stupidly at the paraffine lamp till the distant chime 
two o'dod^ aroused him, and sent iiim medianically 
his room. 

Winyard Mistley walked slowly through the peace 
fields. He had lifted a beloved briar-wood pipe, a 
in the calm air the transparent puffs of smoke re 
with a pensive regularity. He noted the soft mist lyi 
over the lowlands by the river; he followed the b< 
outline of the distant hills against the glowing heav< 
wondering at the lace-like fineness of the trees, ea 
tiny branch of which stood in dark relief — and yet 
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was not thinking of these darksome glories. The hurried 
scuttle 'of an occasional mouse in precipitous retreat 
disturbed him not, for he knew the night, and loved it 
^ the hyve of an Oriental. 

A few hours before, he had felt only an imchival- 
1% contempt for Marie Bakovitch — the contempt of a 
stioog and steadfast mind for a weak and wavering — 
^ now there was nought but pity in his heart A 
^^^^aoge tnrought about by one long glance of her mourn- 
^ eyes, and he despised himself a little for this same 
Christian weakness — pity. 

''I know now,'' he said to himself beneath the still 

%ht sky — "I know now why women invariably come 

^ gtief over politics. It is because they cannot separate 

^^ two lives — ^the political life and that of a woman. 

•'^eie is something in this beyond me altogether — some- 

uiing that I cannot get aL Another fellow is mixed up 

^ it, that is certain; but who he is, and what he is, 

^d where he comes in, goodness knows! The 'other,' 

^^ calls him, and somehow it sounds like Charlie, 

'^hich is of course ridiculous . . . unless ... by George 1 

' • • unless she has mistaken him for me, and he has 

"^^n playing the same trick on me as I have been 

Pla.ying on the Colonel. But all that is practically im- 

l^^^^Jsible. There was something about the expression 

^^ her fiawre that I cannot understand . . . perhaps some 

*^y I will" 

His thoughts then drifted on in other channels, and 
*^^ increased his pace. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



Monday evening had been fixed for the first it- 
hearsal of the great dramatic entertainment; and, as 
the time came near, Lena discovered that she was 
growing just a little nervous. Her part caused her few 
misgivings^ for she knew it perfectly, having passed a 
most stringent examination at Charlie's hands; to the 
acting of it she gave but little thought, leaving it, as 
actors should, to come of its own sweet will upon le* 
hearsal. There were, however, some trifling remarks 
on the well-worn pages of her play-book that gave the 
maiden great misgivings. These were printed in italics, 
and read as follows, or to like efiect: "Takes her 
hand;" "Places one arm round her;" and so on, being 
instructions to a young man as to the manner in which 
he should make love. Assuredly an utter waste of 
printing-ink, especially when Lena Wright was to be the 
victim of such scandalous liberties. 

Charles Mistley, as stage-manager, had naturally 
spoken much of the play, giving, in his good-nataied 
lazy manner, tentative opinions, and asking advice fiom 
1 cna and his brother upon sundry situations to be de* 
picted. Of all had he fiilly treated, excepting this ooe 
most trying scene between herself and Winyard; and 
this he appeared content to leave to their discretioiL 
Oi\ce, indeed, he observed, with a little shrug of the 
shoulders, that the italics were often useless, and that 
flilTi'rent people had a perfect right to read the parts 
ill (lifforent ways. This vague remark Lena took as 
n'frning chiefly to those italics which somehow seemed 
to her to be most prominent in the whcde book; and 
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&he even gained some comfort therefrom, though 
^yardy who heard the speech, only nodded his head, 
and let the subject drop. At times she regretted woe- 
iiilly that she had undertaken this most difficult rdle of 
a maiden who loved a villain, knowing him to be such, 
to the detriment of an upright man whom she could 
ttkly respect She almost wished that the whole affair 
lutd never been planned, and looked back in wonder-- 
OKnt to the time when she herself had been the prime 
DKrver in it What had come to her since then — what 
Ittd made Charlie so different — what was this great 
dttnge in ever3rthing and everybody? Ah, Lenal Ask 
vfaat it is that makes a doudy sea look bright and 
^)py — what gives the sound of sweetest music to the 
DWumflil rustle of autumn leaves — what makes sad 
P^le gay, and gay folks sad? 

Instinctively she knew, however, that the part was 
within the scope of her Uttle-tried histrionic powers. 
She felt that she could endow it with life and semblance; 
•Dd, above all, she understood the character of the girl 
4e was intended to represent 

Such stage intercourse as she had with Charlie 
JaYe her no trouble. He was, indeed, supposed to be 
ier lover, but of an old standing in love, and therefore 
'ess embarrassing; while the difficulties that lay in 
liVinyard's path, of a cross und undercurrent stream of 
Dassion, flowing into and discolouring with its villainy 
he purer and colder river of mild affection, required a 
act and dramatic dehcacy which Lena knew him to 
X)ssess. Though, indeed, she knew nothing about it, only 
livining by aid of maidenly intuition, which turns from 
ivil as surely as th^ compass-pole turns from the south. 

II* 
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But these were only Lena's thoughts, and sacred to 
her own heart When she and the brothers talked oi 
the coming representation, so keen was their delight iJ^ 
it, so sparkling the shafts of their wit, and so in^ 
consequent their remarks, that the two mothers (wh^ 
complained that the onus of the whole affair rested witt»- 
them) gave it as their opinion that the piece would tunc* 
out to be an absurd farce, the true and skilful patho^ 
of it being beyond the comprehension of such light>- 
headed performers. 

The first rehearsal bid fair to realize the misgivin^^ 
of the elder ladies, so intensely ludicrous was it afte^:* 
the preliminary nervousness had quite worn off. This 
was the result of a deUberate plan on the part of tlm« 
stage-manager, whose experience taught him that re- 
hearsals beginning with laughter usually finished \xp 
with successful acting. Winyard and Lena were not in 
the first scene, and Charles Mistle/s part was too un- 
important to have effect on it, the consequence being 
that it passed off very solemnly; and Mrs. Wright, \9ho 
was prompting, had but little work to do. The second 
scene began in the same manner. 

"Win — this will never do," whispered Charhe. *'It 
is more like a School-Board examination than anything 
else. We must wake them up somehow." 

Winyard promptly obeyed his brother's instructions, 
and on receiving his cue, introduced two new elements 
into the performance — merriment, and earnest acting, 
which can be combined with great faciUty. He set 
Walter Sandford at his ease by a passing joke, and a 
demand for his advice as to the placing of some 
furniture. Miss Mabel Sandford he pleased and amused 
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bf beginnmg to make love to her in mistake for Lena, 
calling forth from her ready tongue a maternal reproof. 
^ short, this quick-witted youth carried out to perfection 
his manager's wish in pulling the company together, and 
letting everyone at ease. 

Mrs. Wright, instead of prompting, helplessly wiped 

fte tears of laughter from her eyes; while Walter Sand- 

^Ord, the shy and awkward, rolled on a sofa in an ec- 

*Usy of amusement, which found vent in loud and 

^Uuestndned guffaws. 

The end of the third act was approaching, and 
XjenB, felt with some misgivings that her difficulties were 
^t hand, in the parting between her and the villain she 
'Was supposed to love, despite his villainy; a way which 
^vomen have. 

She thought that ^^^yard must have forgotten the 
coming scene, so cheerful and thoughtless he appeared 
to be; but in this she was mistaken. It is so easy to 
pass from one emotion to the other, the difference be- 
tween a possible comedy and a possible drama is so in- 
finitesimal, that we get sadly fogged in real life, hardly 
knowing whether we should laugh or weep; and so 
mixed up in this respect are our cheerful neighbours 
across the Channel that they have only one name for 
the two, calling everything a comedy, which perhaps is 
wisest after all. 

In the midst of all the laughter, the idea suddenly 
came to Winyard that it would be a worthy triumph to 
quell the merriment, supplementing it with the opposite 
emotion, which is as near at hand. 

In a whisper be said to Lena; 
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"Now we will show them what we can do!" leavii^^ 
her to understand it as she could. 

But soon she did understand, and aided him beyon 
his expectations. The difficult scene appeared to pa^^ 
away as if it were a portion of their real and earned" 
Hves — for life is as real and earnest to the merriest 
us as it is to those who pull long faces and suflfer fro 
dyspepsia. Lena forgot all about those embarrassin 
italics, though Winyard obeyed them, and more. By th( 
sheer force of his dramatic power he carried her awa; 
and brought forward the talent of expressing patho — 
which he had detected when she had sung unwittingly 
to him. For the moment she was no longer happy Len^ 
Wright (for assuredly nothing could whisper of sorroi^ 
in her young life), but the heart-broken girl, parting froac: 
her lover for ever; and he, Winyard Mistley, acted th^ 
part as if he knew too well the pain and anguish h^ 
depicted so cleverly. 

First the laughter died away, then vanished the la^' 
smile, as these two searched deeper and deeper int^ 
every human heart for the emotions which cannot fa-i 
to be hidden somewhere there. It was almost an ic*-- 
spiration, and quite a passing stroke of genius. No wor^ 
of forethought had passed between them, and yet n.^ 
mistake could be detected — the art, if art there wer^; 
was so well hidden, so craftily covered, that none coul^ 
determine where it lay. 

The spectators were hushed into silent wonder* 
With the majority of them, however, it was merely ^ 
piece of clever acting — an exhibition of dramatic talen* 
such as lies in the power of most of us, though tHe 
demand for it may never come. But to two of them it 
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'^Pras something more. The prompter drew in a long 
<3eep breath, and glanced nervously towards the stage- 
^aianager. Of course it was acting — mere acting — but 
lAiirs. Wright did not Hke it Such acting, such rehearsals 

"were dangerous; and why had that gray drawn look 

<x>me over Charles Mistley's calm face? 

When it was over there was a momentary silence, 
as if each person present were waiting for some one else 
to speak. Winyard dusted some imaginary specks of 
carpet from his knees, as if family prayers had just been 
offered up, and proceeded to move the furniture, and 
re-arrange the improvised stage. This he did quietly 
and mechanically, which served very well to ease the 
breaking of that silence, and to allow Lena time to 
come back to work-a-day speech and thought. 

"There," said Mrs. Wright at length, "you have 
made your prompter feel quite 'choky,' which must 
be a triumph of acting." 

"Well done!" said the Colonel softly; and Charlie 
suddenly clapped his strong hands together, and spoke 
a little rapidly. 

"Splendid!" he said — "splendid! Everybody is all 
that a manager could desire. We will bring down the 
house with applause, I am certain. I am very much 
obliged. to everyone for the intelligence and diligence 
with which they have studied their respective parts!" 

They were all accustomed to Charlie's peculiar 
grave jocularity, and laughed readily enough. 

It was too late, Mrs. Mistley thought, to go through 
it again, and also she was sure they must be tired. 
She glanced at Lena as she spokjs; but she, at all 
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events^ did not appear fatigued, for she was talking an( 
laughing gaily with Charlie Mistley. 

Soon afterwards the carriages began to arrive, 
the visitors left in twos and threes. 

When, at length, the two brothers were left al<Hi( 
to smoke a last pipe before going to bed, they sat for 
some time without speaking. They had never been, 
much together, these two, and perhaps it was owing 
this that they were somewhat different from other — '■ 
brothers in their mutual love. Mutual respect had an- — 
important place in the love they bore towards each — 
other, and, as a rule, brotherly affection is without it««^ 
Charlie knew that his younger brother was cleverer^ 
quicker, and in every way more brilliant than himself^ 
and he was content that it should be so. Indeed, he^ 
was proud of it — proud to be the brother of Winyard. 
Mistley. And Winyard, the observant, was fully aware 
that this big grave brother of his was a better man 
than himself. He could not exactly define this feeling, 
he could not determine in what characteristic, in the 
possession of what virtues, or the freedom from what 
faults, this superiority lay; but he felt its presence, and 
respect was mingled with his love. Perhaps the con- 
sequence was a diminution of that sense of ea^ 
familiarity which is considered "nowadays a necessary 
adjunct to love. The Mistleys were not familiar. Witt 
out being formal, there was in their daily intercourse 
peculiar half-expressed deference for tiie feelings 
the other, which is more often found in the north 
England than in the easy south. Their paths in 
had divided very soon, and, as each had pressed 
with firmer stride upon his cho&en road, the space 
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;ween had grown apace. Sons of a roaming race> con- 
emporaiies of an independent generation, they were 
mainently capable of managing their own affairs, living 
lown their own sorrows, and passing through their own 
oys, each in his individual way. The thought that they 
¥ere drifting apart had never occurred to either of 
hem, and Mrs. Mistley — a soldier's daughter, a sol- 
lier's wife — had early recognised how hopeless it was 
x> attempt to draw together two men whose walks in 
ife lay so far apart One lost in the Punjaub, the 
3ther in the China Seas, how could they correspond, 
MJw could they hold together? And yet withal the 
ove was there — that shy, awkward love of man for 
nan which is the most beautiful conception of the 
luman heart Mrs. Mistley's life had been one wherein 
he shadow predominated over the sunshine; but one 
)f the brightest periods of it was that short time at 
Sroomhaugh — those few weeks wherein the brothers 
lad come together again — and she found that her anxiety 
lad been but vain, that the wonderful tie of kinship 
lad never snapped through all the strain of years. 

On this particular evening, Winyard felt a strange 
ncrease of affection towards his brother. Never before 
lad they possessed so many interests in common; never 
lad the thought come so prominently before his mind 
;hat too little had been said between them, too much 
eft to the imagination. 

CharHe sat by the open window of the little study 
n a low basket-work chair, and smoked with that 
^ood-natured placidity and sense of strong repose which 
iuited so well his fair face and splendid stature. Win- 
rard, seated near the screened fireplace, smoked more 
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rapidly, as if to keep pace with his quicker thoughts,: 
consuming more tobacco, enjoying it perhaps less. The 
calm peacefulness of his brother's demeanour quelled 
the words that were within his heart, bade him be as 
self-contained and self-suppressing, drove back the 
restless eagerness of his soul, and spoke of a quiet at- 
tendance on the course of events which was beyond 
his comprehension, and had no place in his character.- 

If Winyard could only have seen beneath that calm 
and indifferent exterior, he might have found encourage- 
ment, he might have put into words the unusual thrill 
of brotherly love that warmed his heart But English- 
men are not made so, and the moment passed, never 
to return; the opportunity came no more, and Silence 
numbered another victim to her ruthless bow and spear. 
It is only on the stage that men have time and oj 
portunity to make that little farewell speech which is 
put a graceful finish to our comedy, clearing up the 
doubtful passages, explaining away misunderstandings, 
and mingling a prayer for charitable remembrance wit 
the rumble of the curtain roller. It almost seemed 
if Winyard Mistley knew that this was a last chance oi 
breaking down that invisible barrier which stood be- 
tween his brother's heart and his own, a barrier whicte==^ 
was nought else but shyness and a habit of reserve 01 
either side. 

It almost seemed as if his imagination could 
the four hundred miles of silent night-ridden land ihi 
lay between him and two gray-haired, grave-faced me: 
who were at that moment speaking of him within ^ 
little curtained room beneath Westminster's great tower ix*. 
It seemed as if he could read the message address^ </ 
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* him, and containing the mandate of an almost cer- 
in doom that lay beneath the anxious statesman's hand. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The following morning at the breakfast-table, a tele- 
am was handed to Winyard, with the intimation that 
e messenger was awaiting the reply. The young man 
oke open the envelope, and read the flimsy pink 
iper. It took him scarcely a couple of seconds to 
ance over it, and he proceeded immediately to fill in 
e address on the reply-form enclosed. All at the 
ble noticed that there was no hesitation, no indecision 
. his movements, and they remembered that incident 
ter. Then he added the single word "Yes," and 
guided the reply over his shoulder to the servant. 

"May I trouble you for the jam?" he said, with an 
Dpudent smile towards Mrs. Wright; and it was only 
fter he had helped himself largely to that condiment 
lat he tossed the telegram to his brother at the head 
f the table. Life had, it seemed, for him no earnest 
ide at all. 

The bite of toast which Mrs. Mistley had just placed 
between her strong short teeth, tasted as no toast had 
!ver tasted to her before. It was a peculiar mixture 
\i absolutely no flavour and a nauseating bitterness. 
>he knew that this telegram was important, and meant 
he end of these happy days; all her five senses were 
ost in one great throb of sad foreboding. 

In the meantime, Charlie had read the telegram; 
md his face had remained inscrutable beneath the 
pick gaze of two pairs of undeceivable eyes. Lena 
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was at his side, and therefore could not see his face. 
She was smiling bravely at some cheerful remark of 
Winyard's. Strange to say, Charles Mistley did not 
raise his calm eyes to his brother's face after having 
read the message; he looked past the pink paper, side- 
ways, down at Lena's hand, which rested on the table 
close to him. The small white wrist was trembling as 
if from extreme cold; and as the sailor saw this, a mo- 
mentary contraction passed across his eyes. 

The Colonel had laid down his knife and fork. One 
brown hand lay on the table-cloth in striking contrast 
to its whiteness, with fingers slightly apart as if in 
readiness to grasp something. His solemn eyes, beneath 
their heavy brows, were fixed upon his secretar3r's face 
with an old man's deep and silent expectation. 

Only when the door had closed behind the servant 
who bore the unhesitating answer, did Winyard speak 
of the telegram. 

"You might let the Colonel see it — Charlie," he 
said coolly. 

"Business?" inquired Mrs. Mistley with well-sup- 
pressed anxiety, as the folded telegram was passed 
from hand to hand. 

"Yes," answered her younger son, with his ever- 
ready smile; "my valuable services are once more re- 
quired by a grateful country." 

"What!" exclaimed Mrs. Wright with sudden in- 
dignation, which might have been partly assumed. "After 
a fortnight's holiday! I should refuse, if I were you!" 
The good little lady was desperately anxious to keep 
tbc conversation going, for sbQ \saA seen ber husband 
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diange colour, and look up gravely at Winyard. She 
also knew that Lena had seen this too. 

''He that has put his hand to the plough should 
not look back, as Shakespeare or some one has ob- 
served," said Winyard readily. 

''I think," said Lena, with a dear, brave laugh, 
«that it is in the Bible." 

This was precisely what Winyard wanted, and he 
laughed promptly by way of encouraging the others. 

"May I have half a cup, mother — only half," he 
said presently, handing his cup, but without raising his 
eyes from the table. 

"Certainly! I beg your pardon!" Mrs. Mistley 
proceeded to raise the Hd of the cofFee-pot, and look 
inside, as if she were about to make the strange mis- 
take of adding water. She even extended her hand 
towards the hot-water jug, but somehow Winyard's 
linger and thumb reached it first, and held it firmly to 
the table, though the part he held must have been un- 
pleasantly warm. The unwonted resistance sufficed 
to recall Mrs. Mistle3r's wandering thoughts, and she 
glanced quickly at her son to see if his action had been 
tiie result of intention and rapid observation, but he 
was looking the other way. It did not strike her at 
the moment that it would be difBcult for anyone to 
hold the bottom of a hot-water jug and be so supremely 
unconscious of it, but the incident was remembered 
afterwards. 

"I suppose," said Colonel Wright, handing back the 
telegram, "that you said yes." 

"I did," replied the young fellow cheerfully. 
"And," observed his mother pleasantly, "are you 
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gonig to tell IB where yoti sec gom^ iritat too stc going 
to do, and when joa are gomg to do it?'' 

"^Certainly," he replied, looking xt his chiefs, whereat 
the old soldier smiled. The mranfng of whiidi was that 
the elder man's ample diplomacy consisted c^efiy of a 
discreet silence; while, in ctxitention^ Wmyard adrocated 
a secmingiy rash strai^tf bi n ar Jn ess. "Certainly. I 
am despat<iied to Central Asia on a nussioa of some 
sort; bat having no details yet, I am ^iccially warned 
against disdosing them." 

No one spoke, and no one made a pretence of con- 
tinuing the morning meal for some minutes. Outside, 
the rattle of a horse's hooh on the hard road broke the 
silence of the quiet valley. Mrs. ^Cstlej looked towards 
the window, and listened to the dying sound. Central 
Asia again! That dim, unknown land was destined to 
haunt her life. She knew only too well its dangers 
and manifold horrors. The sound of the horse's hoofs 
upon the road seemed to resolve itself into a weary 
repetition of the words "Central Asia" — "Central Asia'* 
— "Central Asia!" until it gradually died away in the 
low hum of the Broomwater. All at that table were 
more or less connected with the East — all felt the 
presence of that lowering doud which grows and sub* 
sides again from time to time, like the douds of heaven; 
and all knew that one day it will swell and gather 
darkness until the storm bursts at last The meaning 
of that brave word •♦Yes" was patent to them alL 

But Mrs. Mistley was a brave woman; also she was 
bom (as could be seen from her soft inscrutable gray 
eyes) on the sunny side of the barren Cheviots, where 
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Colics do not hold much by an undue display of feeling. 
So she smiled upon her son, and asked: "When?" 

"I must be in town," he repHed, studiously looking 
out of the window, "on Friday afternoon." 

Lena it was who broke the silence that followed this 
**Uiouncement 

"Then," she said very quietly, "we must have the 
^^atiicals a day earher." 

This remark, uttered in a most matter-of-fact voice, 
^^^ the effect desired by its utterer. It relieved the 
^^Mon, and gave Wiuyard something to chatter about 
.^iiarley also, in his slow way, took advantage of it to 
?^^«ate a diversion with the toast-rack, which terminated 
'^^ a resumption of breakfast It was rather strange 
^Jxat, with two clever women of the world at the table, 
ese young people should thus have to take matters 
to their own hands. 
"I have a better idea than that," Winyard hastened 
say. "We cannot well have the theatricals a day 
arlier now that everyone has been invited. Mother, 
^^11 me, is there not a train from Newcastle at five in 
^^Che morning?" 

"Yes," repHed Mrs. Mistley promptly. She was one 
^Df those rare women who can at a juncture give a de- 
cided opinion as to the time of day. 

"Well then, if the Colonel will be so good as to 
lend me his horse, we can manage it beautifully! We 
liave not an animal in the stable that I can thoroughly 
Ixust — mine is too young." 

"Do you mean to say," observed Lena, "that you 
would ride into Newcastle after the theatricals and the 
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'^W uivarfT a friira at x Toie.'* said tbe GoiaBcl 
^TBBi^ ftffiTwi ^"M' wimc Iw^ IfiCQt Ins eves " ■.^wt 
his piate, ''nas always jetrn pecTrnar'* 

The old. ^iffiPT looked, ^cnr gnnc- 
attempt to keep :ip ±e canyczsaniK. Tliis did 
snot Wznrazd ac aiL wha said cheadbr: 

**Wiii yoiL lend me your hoEse^ CakmeL2 I vill 
mat carefiiL widi Inniy, and w]3I smd binL Trart' li^ train, 
ftom. Newca^ic^ 

*K)it yesl Yait se ipcksane to tte bacse^ oif hof/^ 
sad die old ficHoir; and Lena, mted die carciy-Qsed eic- 
pce^on. of ddeannenL 

*^Taii had better take mr mare/* sfe said ainljr. 
"Sie is ^ster dian Socratesw"' 

Winyaid was about to refiise, bat, Lookxii^ up, he 
met Lenafs eyes, and then, for a mcmns'm' he heshated, 
finaOy saying: 

**Thank yoal" 

Thns the qaestion was lefh opeo, but gently t^acpH 
on one sde, like a woman^s impartial jndgment. 

Breakfast over, Charlie accompanied tbe ladies out 
on to the terrace, while the Cokmel foiioved Winyanl 
to die htde study. When the door was dbsed, the dd 
soldier looked suddenly round at his frw» £ > a wi;^^ ^lith 
a diaractenstxc bmsqueness of mi>rtty»f 

-Why have you undertaken this wild expedEtion to 
Bokhara?'' he asked. 

-Because,'' replied Winyard, with a certam playful 
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lE^ride, ''I am about the only man who has a chance of 
getting there imknown." 

*And do you believe that any good will come of it?" 
•*No." 

It was in such incidents as this that the young fel- 
low occasionally betrayed his mihtary training, and the 
^M soldier loved to see it Blind obedience to orders, 
yielded by intelligent, thinking men, has been the 
'i^akiiig of England. 

**How will you go about it?" 
"Through Russia, I think. I want to have another 
*^k at Moscow, and would perhaps have a chance of 
picking up some maps there." 

"But," said the Colonel, "you will never get into 
^^ country now. They know you too well." 

"My idea was," said Winyard thoughtfully, "to get 

* ^ew pasport written out by that fellow they have at 

^^ Office, who writes such an atrocious fist that no 

^-•^^ can read it I would go from Hull to Cronstadt 

3^ sea. The officials there are so numerous and so 

^If-satisfied, that in all probability I should get passed 

^Xrough under a name of their own construction; through 

^^ fault of mine, you understand, but owing to the 

^^uily-written passport, and my own unfortunate inability 



speak any language but English. If that way fails, 

^^ere are others equally simple. Then to Moscow by 

^ slow day-train; there I would get other passports 

^from some of our terribly mysterious Polish friends of 

Uie 'English Club,' go out of Moscow to the South a 

Afferent person to him who entered from the North, 

leaving my passport in the hands of the authorities to 
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had been 'made under his own leadership, and whose 
knowledge came from his own teaching and experience. 
Both men fully knew the dangers Ukely to be in- 
coned, though neither spoke of them. Both had stepped 
over the threshold of that mysterious land of the far 
East, and for them the half-forgotten names of its cities 
liad no halo of Arabian-Night-like glory. They took 
small account of these, except to denude them of the 
Wdd splendour and lavish wealth bestowed upon them 
by traviellers' fables, and to reduce them ruthlessly to 
squalid townships. The hopeless, trackless wastes of 
desert sand and rounded stone were of much greater 
^port to the sohtaiy traveller. To him these spoke of 
Aionths spent in weary travelling by burning sun and 
^^hiUy night; they spoke of a maddening monotony — 
^'Jtiger, parching thirst, a gruesome solitude, and an 
^^'^Jrecorded death. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Presently Winyard left the Colonel. The old 
*^Teller was poring over a map, the greater part of 
^l^ich was occupied by notes of interrogation implying 
^^^ubts on the part of the geographer. Of course it 
^^s by the merest chance that Winyard should pass out 
^3^ the window instead of the door, and that he should 
"^^oss the smooth lawn and go straight to the far corner 
■^^ the old walL It was that particular comer from 
^^hence the sea was at times visible far away to the east. 
^ Adonis followed at his master's heels. Occasionally 
^e raised his rough muzzle, and sniffed at the air. 
^?here had been rain in the night, and from the valley 
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Uundering old gentleman dog. He looked at Lena, long 
and thoQ^tfully, with many a blink of his pink-rimmed 
eyes; and then, without opening his teeth, he observed: 

"Um — m — m!" A plaintive protest, which seemed 
to say, ''If there is an3rthing to be explained — explain 
now, and be done with itl" 

Ah, happy Adonis 1 In his canine philosophy such 
were wisdom indeed. He did not know that there are 
many things we would fain explain but dare not Many 
a sentence left unfinished, to be filled up with little 

mental dots — thus, ^ " as the hearer's taste may 

dictate. But, after all, most of these are better left 
unsaid for ever. In one case out of the proverbial ten, 
speech might alleviate present sorrow; in the other nine, 
it would but increase the pathos of life. If preaching 
were of any profit, what sermons might we, who have 
passed through the mill, reel ofif for the benefit of those 
who follow us! It is so easy to say, "Never keep a 
letter — ^never preserve brown and withered floral pro- 
ducts about which there hangs the vestige of a scent, 
strong enough yet to waken up a slumbering memory." 

Lena stooped forward, and, taking Adonis by the 
fore-paws, she hauled him bodily up on to the wall, 
during which process he did his best to look dignified. 

It is strange how cruel men can be. Winyard 
looked down at Adonis as he stood on the wall with 
L.ena's white arm round him; and, as if speaking to the 
dog, he said: 

**Yqkl have never congratulated me." 

He did not raise his eyes from the contemplation of 
the faithfid Adonis during the little pause before Irena 
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"I congratulate you," she said indifferently. 

Winyard smiled suddenly. The reply and maimer 
of delivering it were so exactly as he would have done 
it himself, that it seemed as if she were mimicking him. 

"I am sorry I have to go at such a short notice," 
he said conventionally; but he laid his hand on Adonis's 
rough back close to her wrist, which somehow changed 
the burden of his remark. 

"Yes, it is a pity," she replied cheerfully, as if he 
were leaving to keep some pleasant engagement. 

"However," he said, stooping to examine the name 
inscribed on the dog's collar, which could not have been 
very new to him — "However, we will get the theatricals 
in." 

"Ye — es ... we will get the theatricals in." 

He was not looking at the dog now, but at her. 

"Did you really mean that offer of Fairy to ride 
into Newcastle to be taken seriously?" he asked. 

" Of course I did — quite seriously." 

"Then you think ... I am to be trusted?" 

She hesitated for one brief moment, then raised 
her eyes to his bravely, and said: 

"Yes — I think you are to be trusted." 

Winyard was slowly stroking the dog's shaggy back, 
and in the confusion of the fur his fingers touched 
Lena's hand which was resting on Adonis's shoulder; 
whereupon she moved higher up on to the woolly neck, 
thus leaving a larger piece of canine person fi-ee for 
caresses. But Winyard was clumsy — again his hand 
touched hers, so that Lena was at length obliged to 
withdraw altogether. 

Woodbine is a wayward growth, hard to lead wfeen 
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rowing, and loving little to amalgamate with other 
owers when gathered. The few sprays that Lena had 
rocuied were peculiarly difficult to arrange with any 
egree of satisfaction, despite the efforts of ten nimble 
ngers; perhaps, however, these were not quite steady, 
specially when beneath Winyard's quiet gaze. 

**I am afraid," he observed meditatively, "that I 
rill find no woodbine in Central Asia." 

"Not being well versed in the vegetable products 
if Central Asia, I reserve my opinion," replied Lena 
lemurely. 

"I am afraid," repeated the ingenuous youth with a 
ing-song intonation, "that I will find . . . no . . . wood- 
dne . . . in . . . Central Asia." 

His hand, resting on Adonis, was half open, as if 
xpecting something. Then very slowly two sprays of 
woodbine were separated from their brethren, and ex- 
mded, perhaps two inches, towards the expectant hand. 
/ith her head poised slightly to one side, Lena gravely 
dmired them. Still the open hand did not move. One 
ich more, and Winyard's fingers moved to meet Lena's; 
till another inch, and the two sprays bid farewell for 
ver to their brethren in misfortune. 

Lena rose from her humble seat upon the clean 
;ray stone, and moved towards the house. 

"I know," she said, "that Charlie is patiently 
rorking away at the scenery. Let us be virtuous, and 
lelp him." 

And so she led the way into the house, Adonis and 
ais master meekly following. 

Since the midnight interview with Marie Bakovitch 
and her lover, Winyard had heard nothing from or of 
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those unsatisfactory foreigners. He had duly advise<3k 
Colonel Wright of the entire proceedings, and they ha< 
sought in vain some likely explanation of Ivan Meyer^- 
peculiar conduct, for diplomatists grow sadly sceptics 
regarding the disinterestedness of human motived 
Also is it difficult for the practical Western mind t^ 
comprehend the strange Quixotism of the Slav nature 
Winyard was somewhat uneasy about the whole affair 
His own personal risk in the matter did not appear t* 
him very great; but he was fully aware that he rafl 
great risk of misapprehension, or, worse still, mis 
representation, if the circumstances of his connectiofl 
with Marie Bakovitch should transpire. A story sud 
as that could so easily be twisted and turned into some 
thing quite different. He would have felt still mor« 
apprehensive had he known that his beautiful enem^ 
had actually been a guest in Mrs. Wright's house under 
the name of the Baroness de Nantille, and that she wa. 
therefore personally known to his mother, Mrs. Wright 
Lena, and his brother Charlie. But Winyard wai 
spared these additional complications. Ivan Meyer had 
faithfully fulfilled his promise of leaving Walso with 
Marie as soon as possible, which, however, was not 
before the Wednesday morning, as the girl's condition 
was not such as would allow of a long journey. Had 
Meyer known that the slight amehoration in the state 
of her physical and mental health was only a temporary 
lull, he would have felt even greater relief than he did 
at turning his back upon the peaceful Httie town. 
The girl bore the long journey well, but it was written 
that a higher Hand than Ivan Meyer's was now to guide 
Uer troubled steps. A Wes§^d otUvipu c^me pyer bq: 
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tottering reason, and while the mind wandered, the 
body throve and prospered. 

It was only on the Thursday morning, in the midst 

of the preparations for the theatricals and ball, that 

Winyard learnt of their departure from Walso. A 

groom had been sent into the little town to make some 

purchases, and when, on his return, he delivered his 

parcels to his young master, he mentioned that the 

^fiirrineering folks" had left. It was a great relief. 

For although Winyard was not the man to bow down 

before an untoward wind — meeting, rather, every breeze 

of heaven as it came with watchful eyes and steady lips 

— his was a courage of that type which can afford to 

<lisguise no danger by detracting from it. 

They were all working in different parts of the old 
T)anqueting-hall, which had, for the time, been converted 
into a tiny theatre; working, each in his characteristic 
"way. Winyard with a dashing rapidity; Charlie with 
easy-going indifference, accomplishing much without ap- 
j>earing to exert himself — directing everjrthing without 
appearing to have a will of his own upon any one ques- 
tion. There was no fuss, no undue haste about his 
movements. As usual, he was ahead of his time, and 
could afford to waste a few moments here and there 
with some grave pleasantry. Colonel Wright was quite 
content to occupy a subordinate position. He was 
ready to lift the bigger flower-pots for Lena, hand the 
tacks to Charlie, or climb up a ladder with a hammer 
for Winyard. It was during the last-named service, 
when they were both perched high up on a ladder, 
that Winyard imparted to bi$ chief the news be bad 
just receivedf 
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"I have just heard/' he said in a low voice, as he 
took the hammer, "that our foreign friends have left 
Walso." 

"Then, without waiting a reply, he turned and 
began driving a long nail into the hard beam. Most 
of us love to drive a nail, though few care for the more 
tedious task of first boring the hole. And so many deals 
are split in this world, and many hearts are broken. 

Colonel Wright, from below, watched the steady 
swing of the hammer, and noted the almost boyish de- 
light which Winyard took in his noisy occupation. It 
seems that with some people a proper sense of re- 
sponsibihty — a reaUzation of life's gravity — ^never comes; 
and, what is stranger still, they appear to get on very 
well without it 

When the nail was driven, and the curtain duly 
arranged, the two men descended and stood back in 
the hall to enjoy the effect of their handiwork. They 
were out of earshot, and Charlie was hammering some^ 
where behind the drop-scene on the stage, so Winyard 
took the opportunity of saying: 

"Colonel — it is just possible that something may 
come out in time about Marie Bakovitch — something 
untrue I mean, that might do her harm. If my name 
should in any way get on gossips' tongues when I am 
away, do not trouble to contradict anjrthing to the 
general world. For her the contradiction would be 
worse than the slander, for it would mean a charge of 
attempted murder. For myself .... I thought I did 
not care .... but now I find I do. I should not like 
your .... Mrs. Wright and your daughter to believe 
anything they might hear. You understand?" 
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"Yes," replied the Colonel slowly. "I understand. 
Shall we put up the other curtain now?" 



CHAPTER XXL 

The critical moment had come. The stage was 
ready, the footlights burning cheerily, and Colonel 
Wright was at his post with the curtain-cords held 
tightly. Through the curtain came the buzz of many 
voices, slightly hushed by expectation. 

Charles Mistley, cool and good-natured, was clearing 
the members of his unruly Httle company off the stage. 
After a last glance round he made a sign to Colonel 
Wright, and the curtain ran smoothly up. The first two 
acts went off merrily enough. The audience was charit- 
ably inclined, and their charity was not called for, which 
phenomenon invariably has a most pleasing effect. The 
young manager was more and more surprised at the 
excellence of his little company, especially as regarded 
the judgment they displayed in gradually toning down 
the merriment as the play progressed, and the last 
pathetic scene approached. 

It was a cunning play, written by a master-hand, 
and cunningly acted. Moreover, it had been well re- 
hearsed. Charles Mistley rose to the occasion quietly 
and steadily, as was his wont. He appeared to know 
everyone's part as well as his own; but only displayed 
this knowledge when absolutely necessary, for he pos- 
sessed a virtue without which no man is a leader — ab- 
solute faith in those beneath him. 

The curtain descended at the end of the second act 
amidst great applause; but when this had died away, a 
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the gleam of tears in her eyes. There was a little 
movement in his throat and in the musdes of his firm 
chin, as if he were swallowing something with an effort, 
and then he advanced towards her with the usual mis- 
leading smile. It would appear that he attributed those 
tears to over-exdtement in connection with the last act 
of the play. Indeed, there was nothing else for him 
to do, no other cause for him to seek, under the 
drcumstances. No doubt he felt that the evening was 
far from its close as yet, and preferred to ignore the 
farewells with which it was to terminate. Men cannot 
do things well without giving their whole mind to the 
work they have in hand at the moment, and Winyard 
was, without doubt, thinking only of the theatricals. 

"Tired?" he said interrogatively. 

Lena nodded in acquiescence, and slightly turned 
her head so that her face was in the shade. 

"Miss Wright," he said with mock severity, for he 
was desperately afraid of appearing serious, "this will 
never do!" 

She did not reply, and made no attempt to ac- 
knowledge the brilHant sally. 

"Lena," he said suddenly, using her Christian niame, 
which he did but rarely; "Lena, this is not Hke you!*' 

She was dressed for the third act—- in white, as he 
had desired it, of a soft silky material that dung round 
her sweet young form in cunning folds. There was in 
her whole being a subtle sense of refinement Her 
dress was perfect; what Uttle jewellery she wore was 
faultless; even the manner in which her hair Was ar-) 
ranged spoke of the deft handiwork of practised fingers. 
As he stood at her side, the scent of the white jasminfi 
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^ ler throat readied himy and brought bade the me- 
^Oiy of his request In an instant he saw that all was 
^^actly as he had desired it Was it blindly , or with 
^Ondrous foresight that he persisted still in his jocu- 

*aiily? 

^I am a little limp myself/' he said dieerfiilly. 

Then Lena recovered herself, and mentally stood at 

bay, as every true woman would have done in her place. 

"It is very tiring — is it not?" she said indifferently. 

There was one weak spot in the armour of her 

pride. Her voice was calm and perfectly steady, but 

its tones were singularly at variance with the unshed 

tears that trembled on her lashes. She had trusted to 

the advent of an opportunity to conceal these before 

lie could see them, not knowing that it was too late. 

It is strange how Uttle inddents remain fixed upon 
the human memory, Hke the few tiny leaves still green 
upon a stricken tree when the others have fallen from 
it Tliis small inconsistency of tearful eyes and a cheer- 
ful voice never quite left Winyard's memory. Gradually 
he came to look upon it as peculiar and individual to 
Lena; typical of her sweet, gentle courage. 

And so they acted their little parts alone in the 
dim light of a single lamp, without the aid of stage- 
effect or music. An unrehearsed effect, an unpremedi- 
tated scene; vain, empty words spoken with averted eyes. 
"I cannot quite understand you," said the girl in 
the same conventional tone of forced interest. "I am 
very much afraid you must be heartless, and devoid of 
fiHal feelings." 

"Inasmuch as how?" he asked, slowly pulling an 
innocent fern into small pieces. 
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"Because you completely ignore the fact that yott 
practically start to-night, after all this is over, upon a 
journey which in all probability will be . . /' 

"My last!" he suggested frivolously, as he threw all 
the particles of fern into the air, and watched them 
flutter to the ground as if it were a most interesting 
experiment 

She was silent, and appeared to be entirely ab- 
sorbed in removing from her dress a small end of 
thread left there by a careless seamstress, 

"At all events, there are risks attached to it." 

"I think," he said, "that you are overrating things 
a UtUe." 

That wretched little white thread would keep swim- 
ming about in the most unaccountable manner. Lena 
longed to give even the most hurried touch to her eyes; 
and even as she longed, Winyard turned his back to 
her, and went beneath the lamp to consult his watch. 
Though he contemplated the bland face of that reliable 
piece of mechanism for some moments, he never saw 
the time; but that did not matter very much. 

"It would be rather hard to overrate Bokhara," she 
said quietly. 

Then he turned and slowly came back to her side. 
There was an uncomfortable, drawn look about his lips, 
and his eyes were dull as he watched her mechanically 
smoothing the folds of her dress. 

"How do you know that it is Bokhara?" he asked 
in a low, steady voice. 

"I made . . . papa . . . tell me." 

"I am sorry you did that . . . extremely sorry. Tell 
me . . . does my mother know?" 
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"No! No one beyond m)rs^lf. But jrou must tell 
ler. It is better that she should know— even that it is 
Bokhara — ^than be kept in ignorance and suspense. I 
hink . . . that you do not quite understand . . . women!'' 

''I thought there was something on the old gentle- 
lan's mind/' said Winyard, suddenly changing his 
oanner. ''Nevertheless, I still maintain that you are 
3oking at the worst side of things. There may be one 
r two risks, but ... I am a very lucky fellow, you know, 
nd generally turn up smiling at the end of a difficulty." 

''I think," said Lena, remorselessly refusing to smile, 
that your talents are a decided loss to the British stage!" 

He looked fixedly at her, as if attempting to pene- 
rate the obscuriy; but she kept her face averted, and 
le could read nothing from the dainty coils of hair 
umed towards him. Then the tone of his voice changed 
gain; he dropped his usual semi-bantering style, and 
poke as she had never heard him speak, except on the 
tccasion of the first rehearsal, in a voice which conveyed 
. happy mixture of pathos and philosophical indifference. 

"I have a difficult part to play," he said, "and you 
re making it doubly so." 

She did not imderstand him. Her only feeling was 
•ne of anger at her own slowness of comprehension; 
he felt that there was a deeper meaning in the words 
han she had caught, and the moments were sUpping — 
lipping by. 

"Come!" he said briskly, ofifering her his arm; "we 
rill go and get some wine, or you ^ for one, will never 
ret through the next act Charlie has been dosing the 
vhole company, I beUeve; it is a way far-seeing stage- 
nanagers have." 

Young Mistley, 1 3 
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It was something new for Lena to be spoken to 
like this — she who never confessed to fatigue, who codd 
dance till sunrise; but she meekly obeyed him. 

They got through the third act successfully, and the 
curtain descended in silence. This only lasted, how- 
ever, a moment, and was quickly followed by deafening 
applause. It had been almost too real. The music, 
the lowered lights, and perhaps the dull excitement of 
the approaching farewell, had affected the actors, and 
into tiieir parts they threw an intensity and earnestness 
which in the business-Hke rehearsals had been beyond 
their powers. 

It was one o'clock before the last of the guests at 
length drove away, and Winyard ran upstairs to change 
his clothes for the long journey before him. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

When the traveller came downstairs again, he found 
the whole party assembled in the drawing-room. 

His rough tweed suit formed a strange, uncom- 
fortable contrast with the evening dresses around him. 
Despite his fatiguing evening, he appeared quite fresh 
and energetic. 

Charles Mistley was the only other person present 
who did not look worn and tired; nothing seemed to 
affect him. 

"Half an hour before I need leave," said Winyard 
cheerily; "I mildly propose that you all go to bed." 

"I propose," amended his mother, "that everyone 
goes to bed except me. If my son does these wild 
things, I should be the only sufferer thereby," 
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**And I propose," said the Colonel, with his grim 
smile, "that we all go and have some more supper." 

"I could not eat a thing," remarked Mrs. Wright 
decisively. 

"Nor I!" "Nor I!" came from other parts of the 
roonL 

"Mother has had no supper, I know," said Winyard; 
'*and the Colonel was carving, so he got nothing to 
speak of. I propose that we bring something in here. 
Come along, Charlie." 

The brothers presently returned loaded with plates 
and other necessaries. 

"I think," suggested Winyard, looking sideways at 
Lena, "that it would be most appropriate to finish up 
the whole entertainment with a song." , 

The girl silently went to the piano, and after a 
short search found a small manuscript-book. Winyard 
came up at that moment, and taking it from her hands, 
opened it at the unpublished song which she was sing- 
ing when he first saw her. It was on the first page of 
the book, written out in a girUsh hand, the notes large 
and very inky. 

Lena began the harp-like accompaniment, and sang. 
Slightly behind her, on a low chair, her father sat and 
eat cold chicken with an old man's deUberate enjoyment. 
Winyard, in his Hght-coloured suit, was perched on the 
high end of the sofa with his thick boots dangling. 
•Charlie stood near at hand, pouring champagne noise- 
lessly into a glass. 

The girl appeared to sing the first verse with a 
studied disregard for the meaning of the words , doing 
her best to render them expressionless. The second^ 

13* 
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however, she rendered with more of the true intensity; 
but at the end of it she stopped abruptly, and closed 
the book. 

"It is rather too appropriate," she said, wheeling 
round, and pointedly addressing Mrs. Mistley. 

Then she rose from the piano, and crossing thfc 
room, dropped wearily into a 16W chair. 

"I wish you would go to bed, Lena," said her mo- 
ther; "you are thoroughly tired out." 

"I! Oh no! I am not a bit tired. If I look pale, 
it is the result of paint and poWder. Professional people 
are always pale when the paint is washed off, are they 
not, CharUe?" 

"Oh yes!" repHed the sailor gravely. **Look at 
me, for example!" 

Everyone did so, and laughed at the sight of his 
brown and weather-beaten face, which was exactly what 
he wanted. Perhaps he had more faith in his own 
powers of bearing a general scrutiny just then than in 
Lena's. 

They talked on in a vague, uninterested way, as 
people do at a wedding or a fxmeral, while waiting fa 
a curtain to rise, or to kill time while a ship is sinking 
beneath their feet. We are getting very dever nowa- 
days. Soon the flora and fauna of the world wiU be 
exhausted — soon we will know everything worth know- 
ing about every animal on earth; but of certain phases 
of the human mind we know no more now than Noah 
knew of the inward thoughts of Shem, Ham, and JaphetL 

At last the gravel, outside, grated under the Hght 
feet of Lena's mare, and the heavier tread of a sleepy 
groom. 
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Adonis, who had been tranquilly sleeping in the 
all, now sidled his way through the sUghtly open door, 
le looked towards the window, Hstening intently the 
Me; then, remembering that life is not all repose and 
irry mats, he looked briskly at Winyard with up- 
fted ear. 

"Is this anything to do with us, my master?" he 
iked with his honest, sorrowful eyes. 

It happened that there was silence in the room just 
len. Mrs. Mistley was breathing a little quickly; 
le glanced almost furtively at her younger son's face, 
veryone else was looking vaguely at Adonis, except 
harles Mistley, and he was watching Lena quietly and 
tdifferently. 

"Yes, Adonis," said Winyard, breaking the silence, 
you and I must go. There is no continued rest for 
nfiil dogs!" 

It had been arranged that Adonis should henceforth 
ve in Seymour Street, as Mrs. Mistley was going to 
axis, and Broomhaugh would be empty. 

The stupid dog then deliberately turned to Lena, 
nd gave a Httle jerk of his stumpy tail, accompanied 
y a bland smile which seemed to say: 

"Of course you are included in this arrangement" 

"Come here, you dear old thing," said Lena in 
sply, "and I wiU carry you to the door." 

Adonis, who was a philosopher, concluded that it 
ras no business of his to heed a few crushed laces. If 
eople Uked to embrace him and carry him about, 
irowing cool arms around him and pressing his rough 
ide against silks and soft muslins, assuredly that was 
tieir affair. Only he tried truly to behave like a gen- 
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tleman, and to look as if he liked it With due pre- 
servation of a courtly smile, he wondered in his inmost 
dog what that was a-pitter-pattering so hurriedly against 
his muscular ribs. 

On the doorstep his surprise was somewhat in- 
creased (though in nowise betrayed), when a pair of 
fresh young Hps lightly touched his shaggy forehead. 
However, he gravely cocked his ear for the whisper 
that followed: 

"Adonis, darling, I think my heart is breaking!" 

He heard, and wagged his tail. 

In the meantime Winyard had donned his gloves. 
He sHpped two fingers beneath the girths, and gave a 
preliminary tug at the stirrup-leathers; then he turned 
to say good-bye. 

"I expect," he said, "to see you all in town in a 
week or so. We will not call this good-bye, because 
I have not got all my pretty farewell speeches quite 
rieady. They require further rehearsals. Do not stand 
at the door," he added, with his imperturbable cheer- 
fulness. "You will catch horrible colds, and abuse me 
behind my back!" 

Then he mounted. The last person with whom he 
shook hands was his brother Charlie, who had been 
standing at the horse's head. It was strange how the 
young sailor invariably found something to do, and was 
never to be discovered idle. 

"Come, Adonis!" Winyard called out, and then he 
vanished in the darkness. 

Despite his injunctions they stood at the door. 
Through the still night air the sound of Fairy's doings 
came distinctly to their ears. At first the springy walk 
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that betokens a desire for more exhilarating work, then 
a flighty unsteady trot, socm followed by an eyen thud 
of armed hoofs with a ringing promise of many miles 
before a lag or halt 

Once they heard him say, "Come along, old manl" 
to Adonis, and then the steady "dapperat — dapperat — 
dapperaf' rose and fell again. That was all the watchers 
heard — ^that and the low miurmuring voice of the Broom- 
water. 

Slowly, slowly, like the memory of our dead, the 
sound diminished as Fairy sped along, till finally it was 
lost in the brawl of the stream away down in the dark 
valley beneath. 

Then Mrs. Mistley, Mrs. Wright, and the Colonel 
turned and entered the house. Lena and Charlie were 
left alone. They stood side by side, and listened for a 
sound that was dead. So still were they that Charlie 
could hear the hurried tick of his own watch. Lena 
stood motionless, and showed no sign of moving. Her 
companion waited for some minutes with the peaceful 
patience of a sailor, and then he said in Uttle more 
than a whisper: 

"Come, Lena!" 

She turned and looked at him vaguely, as if she had 
not been aware of his presence. He was standing in 
front of the open door; a beam of Hght flooding out into 
the darkness rested on his upright form, and gleamed on 
the dead white of his linen. He was motionless and quiet 
as usual-^the personification of equability and strength. 
From his unusual height he looked down at her gravely. 

"Come," he repeated. "We have had a hard day 
— let us go in. Beware of that little step." 
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And, under pretext of guiding her, he took hst 
hand within his arm, and entered the house. 

They found the old people in the drawing-ioom. 
Something detained Lena in tiie hall, so Qiarlie passed 
into the room first He had a peculiar way of ignoring 
what people are pleased to call the necessity of speech, 
and now he leisurely crossed the room without a word. 
Upon the mantelpiece a candle was flaring up and smok- 
ing, something having become attached to the wick. 
To this Charhe directed his footsteps, and began quietly 
to extinguish one candle after another. Mrs. Wright 
noted the action, and wondered whether he was diminish- 
ing the light of the room with a purpose, or whether his 
occupation was aimless. 

When Lena entered the room, she found that every- 
one except Charhe was looking towards her. 

"Well?" she said smihng, as she crossed the room. 

"Weill" replied Charhe at once, without turning 
round. 

"I think," said Lena, without addressing anyone in 
particular, "that it was a great success, don't you? 
Everybody said they enjoyed themselves immensely, and 
I really beHeve they meant it." 

"I am sure they did," affirmed her mother readily, 
with a httle contraction of the eyes. "The floor was 
lovely, I know, because I tried it Charhe led me 
astray as usual, and made me dance, against my prin- 
ciples and despite my gray hairs." 

"I heard," said Lena mischievously, "several people 
talking about an elderly lady from London being the 
best dancer in the room. But . . . there is papa pulling 
his moustache to keep himself awake. You old people 
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keep such shoddngly late hoars. PnfiT . . . there goes 
a candle — ^puff . . . there is another. Good-night, Mrs. 
E^fisUey — good-night , mother — good-night , poor sleepy 
old gentleman . . . Good-night . . . Charlie.'' 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

No man can speed through the night air without 

experiencing a more or less dearly defined sense of 

exhilaration. One is almost raised above mere hmnan 

feelings, whidi, as we all know, are fleeting as the sunset 

redness. It makes one envy those grand old forefathers 

who careered along the broad high-roads through night 

and day. It is not merely the speed itself and the 

mighty rush of severed air roimd bravely prominent 

ears, for one can get those by embarking on one of the 

fast trains that rush away nightly from London, like a 

family of spiders racing from the centre of their web 

outwards to where the tissue is of firmer make, and life 

less great with pressure. No! there is something more 

— something gathered from the merry stars or the pale 

sad moon — something inhaled with the cool night-odours 

of the earth. To enjoy it all it is perhaps necessary to 

have the gentle companionship of a horse, himself slightly 

nervous by reason of the huge shadows and ghostlike 

heaps of broken stone — ^to feel him testing, as it were, 

your reliability in case of emergency by gentle mouthing 

of the bit 

It could not be stated, with that rigid regard to the 
truth which the present writer has invariably endea- 
voured to observe, that Winyard Mistley went on his 
way rejoicing; but he was not insensible to the glorious 
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scene around. A half-moon was setting over the western 
heights, her light as yet too feeble to impair the modest 
beauty of her attendant stars. The great sombre hills 
lay silent and deserted beneath the brilliant canopy of 
night, cutting the dark heavens with their darker outline. 

The sweet subtle odour of the slowly waving pines 
mixed with the cool air, and refreshed all drooping 
nature with its tonic strength. Winyard inhaled deep 
draughts of it, and rejoiced. The wonderful freshness 
of our northern nights is a gift fully appreciated \>J 
those who have Uved beneath a warmer zone. 

Fairy peeped back with white-gleaming eyes, and 
gently tongued the bit in vain endeavour to find out 
who this might be upon her back. The hand i^)on the 
bridle was as light as Lena's; but the weight upon the 
saddle a very different matter. Also, she felt a greater 
watchfulness upon the movements of her dainty head, 
as of one who knew her not, and yet was inched to 
kindly thoughtfulness. There was no longer the ripple 
of the habit tickling, yet comforting, her shining flank; 
but still it could not be the groom (though the odour 
of tobacco-smoke was in the air), for the legs were 
longer and less cruel in their grip. 

The home-like creak of warming leather had a certain 
sense of companionship, however; and as this grew re- 
gular with her more even trot, Fairy began to settle 
down to her work with a pleasant respect for him who 
was her guide and trusty guardian through these shadowy 
horrors of the night. 

Then her ears, becoming motionless, at length dis- 
covered the measured tread of four unshod feet upon 
the road beside her. Devoting one ear to the investiga- 
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tion of this, while the other was deputed to look out 
for other surprising matters in front, she soon arrived 
at the conclusion that the flying feet were the property 
of that pleasant but rather distant dog of unprepos- 
sessing and dishevelled appearance who had lately 
arisen upon the scene. 

Adonis felt instinctively that this was no pleasure- 
trip, but serious work at last This was no time for 
stopping to inhale at closer quarters those delightful ratty 
odours that every now and then assailed his sportive 
nostrils — no time to pounce through nettle and low 
tangle upon some affrighted little scuttler who had not 
the common-sense to he quiet till all danger was past 
and over. So he set his ears well back, avoiding, Uke 
a clever mariner, all inequaUties such as catch against 
the wind; and, allowing to hang from the leeward side 
of his mouth his red and dewy tongue , he sped along. 
He turned his eyes neither to the right nor left, but 
fixed them on his master's foot passed through the 
stirrup-iron above his shaggy head. 

Winyard carried no whip — perhaps from some 
Quixotic dislike for dealing such admonishment to the 
willing little steed that knew Lena's touch and voice so 
well. And in justice to Fairy it must be recorded that 
she took no undue advantage. At the sununit of the 
steep old-fashioned bridge spanning the Broomwater, 
she stopped by command, and drew into her wide- 
spread nostrils the fresh water-tainted air, while Winyard, 
peering under the swaying branches, took a last long 
look at the brawling trout-stream, and wondered if ever 
he should look on it again — if ever the same trio, Adonis, 
Fairy, and he, should stand again together and Usten to 
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the sweet laughing water, those thousand musical ripples 
dear to the heart of a fisherman through all his hfe. 

Then Fairy bravely faced the steady ascent of the 
narrow road, zigzag up the bare hillside. Already the 
yellowing moon was kissing the lofty horizon; already 
the eastern sky was changing colour. 

The black intensity soon lost its sense of utter 
opaqueness; gradually a light green shade rose, in fan- 
like rays, up from the distant ocean. As the traveller 
reached the summit of the pass this slowly acquired a 
pink hue of coming richness, creeping softly up like the 
blush of pleasure mounting to a maiden's brow. 

Now the rich lowlands, awakening, drew over them- 
selves a veil of pearly gauze, leaving the black tree-tops 
standing out in shamefaced bulk amidst a sea of doud. 

Fresh mom was hard at work, sweeping away all 
shades and mysteries of night; even as the Hght of the 
great Dawn will rest upon the shadows of imanswered 
questions, and show up in a blaze of glory the mighty 
scheme of which we form a detail, sweeping off all web 
and tanglement where dust Hes thick and choking. 

And now a dear straight line appeared low down 
in the eastern sky, dividing the growing light into two 
separate shades of pearly-green. 

Winyard Mistley looked on this, and knew it was 
the sea. Distant objects on the vast plain beneath him 
now began to loom up from unexpected quarters, like 
skirmishers when the bugles call. Beneath this great 
unlovely level Nature had, with characteristic wajrward- 
ness, hidden broad seams and strata of her richest 
treasures. 

Above the damp mist towered here and there, 
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among the sparsely-growing trees, strange, gaunt erec- 
tions, black chimneys, and huge whirling wheels held 
liigh aloft. 

As the light increased, a breeze from the cold North 
Sea came bowling over the level, rolling away before it 
like a huge soft blanket the morning veil, and laying 
bare the thinly-populated land. 

Then, from the height, Mistley saw the distant sea- 
port villages, and followed with wondering eyes the 
intersecting railway-lines, each running from its coal-pit 
to sea-board, or to join the broader iron-way running 
north and south. Aroimd each pit was grouped its 
little coaly village, tiny cottages and hovels clustering 
near the great smouldering heap and spider-like erec- 
tions, like starlings round a raven. 

On its surface the land was meagrely tilled, for all 
the cultivation lay below. Away beneath those deserted 
squares of salty pasture were passages and crossways, 
lines of rails and darksome caverns, intersecting, cross- 
ing, recrossing, climbing and descending. 

Creeping, crawling, and grovelling, black- faced, 
hardy men were for ever under there; following with 
tiny tunnel the bent of every seam. When the coal- 
dust is washed off these grimy toilers are strangely 
pale, for there is assuredly more night in their lives 
than in most human pilgrimages. 

By the time that Mistley had reached the plain, the 
glow of coming sunrise was over the sea. All nature 
was awakening to the fact that another day was at 
hand. In the trees and low hedges the birds were 
twittering tentatively and low, like an orchestra tuning 
up. Doubtless they were clearing their Uttle pipes (for 
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the east wind from the North Sea makes all throats 
grufif) in order that their Maker should be praised with 
clear and ringing notes. 

Presently the sun raised one merry beaming eye 
over the line of the horizon, calling all the world to 
laugh and rejoice in that he had come again. Across 
the placid sea shot he one golden shaft of light which 
lay lovingly on the broad yellow sands, where the hardy 
Vikings had of old hauled up their marauding war-ships. 

And now the young traveller spoke cheerily to 
Fairy, and bade her be glad that her work was more 
than half accomplished. 

Already the trees looked happier by reason of a 
more lusty growth generated by Idndly companionship. 

Gosforth was awake as Fairy threw up the black 
dust of the road. Every cottage chimney was smoking 
with a promise of housewifely preparations for the weary 
night-shift men, even now coming up from the bowels 
of the earth with dazzled eyes, and a wondrous great 
appetite for breakfast 

To the southward the whole atmosphere was dark- 
ened with the heavy poison of strange-smelling smokes, 
rising sullenly from the banks of the busy Tyne. Tall 
chimneys broke the line of distant hill, and below, in a 
dull blue haze, lay the much-tried city of Newcastle. 

Within this impure haze of smoke and night-damp 
was a whole army of chimneys, tall and short, dimly 
discernible like soldiers on a battle-field when the smoke 
lies low. 

Respectable Jesmond was asleep when Fairy clattered 
through; Northumberland Street, now gradually launch- 
ing into retail conunerce, likewise. La Grey Street, a 
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x>litary policeman gazed sleepily at the solitary horse- 
nan, and thought of some poor doctor who was doubt- 
ess about to be called from his warm bed. 

Then horse and rider parted company with mutual 
esteem warming either heart; for Fairy loved a gentle 
[land and a kindly voice, and was justly proud of the 
nrhite lather near her girths. 

Twenty minutes did Mistley devote to her welfare 

— for the ostler was sleepy, and rubbed with Httle 

vigour — and ten to his own, beginning a new day, as 

he had begun many, with no other mark between it and 

the previous day's work than a good splash in icy water. 

The train was poorly filled, folks over the border 

being marvellously careful of their own comfort, and 

there was little difficulty in securing an empty carriage. 

Adonis gravely seated himself opposite his master, 

and waited like a well-behaved dog till he was spoken to. 

This happened very soon after the rumble of the 

huge High-Level Bridge was left behind. 

"Adonis!" said Winyard, with great gravity, "has 
it ever occurred to you to find out that you were not 
so clever as you thought yourself? I have just made 
that discovery, old fellow, and it is not pleasant I 
thought that I had my feelings and inclinations under 
perfect control. I imagined that the world was an 
oyster, which would spring open at the first touch of 
my sword. But I was a fool, Adonis — a blind fool. 
Yes; that is right — grin and wag your tail; pretend you 
know all about it, when you don't I do not under- 
stand it myself; but there is something wrong, Adonis, 
my boy . . . something wrong, and somehow ... I think 
things will never be quite the same again." 
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Before the train glided slowly into Durham Station, 
master and dog were sleeping the sleep of the weary. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

The rays of the setting sim, piercing the frosty air, 
gleamed luridly on every dome and minaret of grand 
old "Mother" Moscow. The bell suspended in the 
white tower of Ivan Vehki was thrilling the entire dty, 
far beyond the Kremlin gates, with its deep continuous 
voice. There was no sound of metalHc concussion, but 
one great unbroken hum vibrated over all, like the buzz 
of some huge-winged insect. It was a feast-day, and 
the MetropoHtan was about to bless the people from 
the jewelled altar-steps of the cathedraL Prinoe and 
pauper, soldier and insolent official passed beneath the 
red arch of the Holy Gate together, hurrying towards 
the already over-filled cathedral. Passing into the sha- 
dow of the sacred portal, each bared his head and 
humbly carried his hat in both hands until he was 
through the arch, for this token of respect must b6 
paid by infidel and Christian alike. High up in the 
crumbling brickwork hung the holy picture, from whenc6 
the Saviour's mild and loving eyes gazed down upon 
the ignorant multitude. 

The shopkeepers in the Slavonski Bazaar were busy 
dosing their Htde narrow booths, knowing that their 
commerce was finished for the day. 

From one of the axcaded passages there emerged an 
old man, bent and limping. He was dad in a long 
garment confined at the waist by an old leather strap. 
His high boots, reaching almost to the knee, were inno^ 
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cent alike of grease or blacking. On his head was a 
black astrakhan cap, all glossy with newness, and in his 
hand he carried five or six more. This type is common 
enough in Moscow — the man was an itinerant vendor 
3f astrakhan caps, and, like the rest of his kind, was 
i^uite ready to take that from his head to offer to any 
iv'ould-be purchaser. 

As he came out of the Slavonski Bazaar, he turned 
lis head as if a dog should have been at his heels; then 
t>eneath his shaggy curls of grizzling brown he smiled 
% little grimly. 

Painfully he made his way across the broad market- 
place, not in the direction of the Holy Gate, but towards 
the marvellous Basil. 

Opposite this, the most lovely building ever erected 
to the glory of God by a man who knew not His love, 
the old hat-seller stood and gazed. For greater con- 
venience he laid his cone of fur-caps upon one arm, and 
raised his two hands to the crook of his stafif. 

The eyes that rested on the glorious curve of vary- 
ing cupola and minaret were strangely youthful and 
penetrating. Admiration for this triumph of Eastern 
architecture was expressed therein, but wonder there 
was not. It was as if the old man knew every hne and 
turn, and was now gazing on them as one who bids 
farewell. 

The sharp concise tread of an officious police agent 
sounded on the stones behind the old fellow; but he 
never turned or heeded it 

He seemed lost in a reverie, wherein perhaps figured 
the grim personality of Ivan the Terrible, who had 
caused this same Basil to be built; and then, when it 

Young AfistUy. 1 4 
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was finished, seeing, despite his coarse and barbarous 
nature, that it was almost superhuman, had blinded for 
ever its nameless architect. But what should an old 
hat-seller know of these things? 

"Thou wilt sell no caps here," said the obtuse police- 
spy at his elbow. 

"No?" answered the old man quietly, without look- 
ing round. 

"No; go on, one way or the other." 

"Then in Moscow one may not even look at a 
church?" said the old man, turning to go. 

"No. I turned away an Enghshman from here 
yesterday; and if an Enghshman (for they see everything) 
may not look, surely thou mayest not" 

"Same fellow, my man. Same fellow, you thickhead!" 
muttered the old man in perfect English, as he hobbled 
towards the Holy Gate. 

In passing through he reverently bared his head, 
looking sideways up with senile awe towards the sacred 
picture. 

He shambled past the gates of the Imperial Palace, 
and stood for some moments beside the great bell, rest- 
ing on its pedestal at the foot of Ivan's Tower, silent 
for ever with a crack from base to sunmiit. 

The great bell overhead had ceased ringing, but the 
air was still vibrating with a dull thrill of dying harmony. 

The people were still thronging past with stupid 
awe-struck faces, crossing themselves occasionally as they 
passed a shrine built into the wall, with a fervour which 
was piteously blind and ignorant. For reHgion here is 
conducted on the same principles as the enforcement of 
the law. 
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The old man looked at them with a strange quizzical 
hilosophy, and from their dense and ignorant faces, 
jndered miserable by many generations of utter poverty 
id oppression, he raised his eyes to the gorgeous Im- 
srial Palace behind them. 

Then he shook his head, which showed a palsied 
^adiness for such exercise, and wandered back past the 
cilliantly-painted railings and black-and-white-striped 
intry-boxes, under the holy gateway into the vast 
larket-place. 

He ignored the officious Hmb of civic law, who, how- 
jrer, kept a stem eye fixed upon him; and, skirting 
le Slavonski Bazaar, the old hat-seller passed out of 
le Klremlin. 

He quickened his shambling pace, but stopped 
Liddenly in one of the narrower streets of New Moscow. 
L blue letter-box was fixed to the wall, and upon this 
e laid his stock of fur caps, separating them and shak- 
ig out the little black curls of hair with a practised 
and. He arranged and sorted his diminutive stock in , 
:ade for some time, till the street was clear of passers- 
y. Then he slipped one hand into the breast of his 
)ng coat, and produced a letter. After glancing at the 
ddress he dropped it into the box, and murmured in 
English: 

"There goes the last link! I am off at last, and a 
reek ago to-day I was putting up scenery at Broomhaugh ! " 

When the Post-office collector came, shortiy after- 
wards, with his bag to clear the box, the old hat-seller 
was still examining his wares, one of which he pressed 
pon the letter-carrier with a Httie dumsy pleasantry 
bout the cap comiDg in useful when he received his 
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pension. The old fellow spoke the guttural coarse 
Russian of the South. 

Beneath his shaggy brows he watched his letter fall 
from the box into the canvas bag, and then turned away 
towards the high-road leading to Nijni Novgorod. 

Thus Winyard Mistley turned his back on civilization, 
and started on his lone and wearisome journey of three 
thousand miles. The hurried leave-taking at the porch 
had been indeed a farewell, despite his cheery assurance 
to the contrary. Twenty-four hours after leaving Broom- 
haugh, he was on board a little merchant steamer glid- 
ing slowly down the Humber. An interview at White- 
hall, a second at the War Office, and he had received 
his instructions. No outfit, no letters of introduction, 
no baggage. "Was there anything to delay his starting 
immediately?" he had been asked. "No — nothing!" 
The answer was not very prompt — there was the shadow 
of hesitation in it; and for a moment, the white-haired 
anxious soldier who had asked the question relaxed the 
coldness of his official demeanour. 

"It is sometimes better," the old worn-out traveller 
said, "to find that there is no time to say good-bye- 
do you not find it so?" 

"Yes — perhaps it is better so," Winyard had replied 
with a sudden smile, and all was said and done. 

And now that was all over — a mere memory of the 
past. The hurried preparations, the difficult letter to 
Mrs. Mistley, written at a club amidst the laughter and 
merry-making of men who would have been silent enough 
had they known. The uncomfortable farewell at Sling's 
Cross Station, and the last grave pressure of tbe hand 
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from the two old travellers, who, partial strangers as they 
were, had made a point of seeing him off. 

Now he was fairly at work, and his old confident 
delight in the attendant difficulties was returning to him. 
Iji the midst of enemies he calmly defied them all, 
meeting treachery with an apparently rash straightfor- 
^vrardness, pitting against their suspicious watchfulness a 
iLeen and educated discernment which was infinitely 
superior. Alone, unrecognised by his country, and un- 
protected by her avowed interest, he set forth into those 
•weird untrodden deserts of the far East, where untrust- 
'worthy fanatics are restlessly scheming with and against 
the unscrupulous envoys of Russia; where treason and 
falsehood are in the very air, and where truth forms no 
part or portion of manly honour. 

Leaving behind him home, moderate wealth, and 
perhaps love, he was facing discomfort, deprivation, and 
the probability of a lonely miserable death. It is a hope- 
less task to seek for human motives. Who can say why 
thousands of Englishmen deliberately choose a wandering 
life, when ease and comfort are within their reach? It 
cannot be said that ambition alone drove Winyard Mistley 
to take this journey, for he was fully aware that no 
public reward can be assigned for private service, in a 
country governed by the Press. He knew well the 
dangers that lay ahead, first in the semi-barbarous and 
wholly t3rrannical country through which he was passing; 
and beyond, dangers of desert and rapid rivers, of burn- 
ing sun and ice-cold nights, of ruthless nomads and 
treacherous schemers. 

It was a match between educated cunning and igno- 
rant, but the latter had the advantage of numbers. 
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What drove this refined Englishman to face the in- 
numerable terrors and hardships of a journey in the un- 
trodden East? Patriotism. For patriotism is not dead, 
let cynics write what they like. 

Winyard Mistley did not hesitate to risk his Hfe on 
a journey to that unsettled land where, one day, will 
be fought the greatest fight the earth has ever quivered 
under; where the Lion and the Tiger (dogged bravery 
and cunning courage) will stand side by side to repel 
the encroachments of the shambling Bear. And then 
will be seen to rise from the ashes of Ease and Indif- 
ference a very phoenix of Patriotism. 

This is essentially an age of words; we are a verbose 
generation, loving to sit at a table with closed window 
and crackling fire, and there to write on any subject 
that comes to the fore — of distant lands which we 
hardly know by name; of peoples whom we have never 
seen, whose tastes and habits are strange to us — but 
action is not yet dead amongst us, as England will find 
when her hour of need has come. 

There is a very present satisfaction in serving one's 
country with rifle on shoulder, beneath the shadow of 
a fluttering standard, to the sound of martial music 
The cheers of the excited populace, the roll of the drum, 
and that terribly fascinating "trub — trub" of a thousand 
trained feet, send a man forth to fight for his fatherland 
with a glowing heart. He feels that death is not so ter- 
rible after all with these red-coats around him, with the 
inspiration of patriotic music throbbing through his brain. 

Winyard Mistley had none of these. Surely his was 
a higher standard of courage than that of the trained 
soldier. He followed no chief; he was not forced on by 
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men who depended on his leadership. No "pomp and 
circumstance of war" was his, no cheering populace, no 
trusty comrade. Neither was his duty comprised in a 
blind obedience to superior orders, which if it may be 
somewhat galling to one man out of five, is an intense 
relief to the other four. 

Despite what he said to Marie Bakovitch, it was no 
hatred towards Russia that impelled him to devote his 
life to the study of her crooked poHtics. He was too 
much of a cosmopoHtan to be influenced by such igno- 
rant and insular prejudices as affect the ruck of un- 
travelled and unread Englishmen. It is strange, in this 
enhghtened nineteenth century, how many of our country- 
men honestly beheve that there is no land in the world 
equal to England, no soldiers equal to ours, no intel- 
lects so lofty as ours, no hterature except ours. And 
these, also, men of education and some slight reading, 
though the latter has necessarily been confined to the 
writings of other Enghshmen. 

This curse of "insularism" militates against England 
throughout the whole world, and will one day fall back 
upon our own heads in such a manner as to cause a 
very rude awakening. Then, perhaps, it will be seen 
that the teaching of efiete and bygone tongues, which 
we persist in considering more beautiful than those that 
have superseded them, is a mere folly. Then the 
fathers of sons will perhaps conceive the brilliant idea 
that because they know enough Latin to understand in 
some degree the maudlin prosings of fifteen hundred 
years ago, it is no reason why their sons should not be 
allowed to enter into the cultivated thoughts of modem 
writers I who (to. their own detriment, no doubt) write 
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in language only fit for Frenchmen, Germans, ot 
Italians to read. 

Travel is doing much for us, there is no doubt; and 
already there are glimmerings of light entering the 
brains of the more liberal portion of the rising genera- 
tion. Already these are beginning to realize that this 
planet does not consist of England, with a few partially 
necessary countries existing around her, by her kind 
permission and endurance. 

Winyard Mistley was neither blinded by national 
pride into a mistaken and vainglorious confidence, nor 
subject to the pusillanimous misgivings of a mere alarmist 
He looked at the entire question with the impartial eye 
of an outsider, having learnt from his many wanderings 
abroad to forget that he himself was an Englishman 
when judging of English affairs. No man could give 
fuller justice to Russia than he, and no man knew better 
the restless nature of the half-civilized men whom a 
sudden freak of fortune had raised to a position of 
power in the far South-east. For this reason he was 
feared and respected by them more, perhaps, than any 
member of the British Government. EGs strict honesty, 
combined with a certain blunt way of suddenly expos- 
ing to public ridicule imscrupulous schemes, which they 
thought to be imknown, was particularly repugnant to 
their overweening pride. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Only a fortnight had elapsed since Winyard KCst- 
le/s departure from Broomhaugh, and Colonel Wright 
was already beginning to experience some anxiety at 
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tiie absence of news from him. The old soldier, too 

mmpulsiye for a diplomate, grumbled aloud at the pro« 

longed silence of his pupil. He knew that there must 

good reason for it; but felt at the same time that 

of all people, might reasonably expect to be kept 

dully posted as to Winyard's movements. 

Lena, whose spirits were singularly high (in an un- 

-Msualjerfy manner), watched her father in his anxiety, 

'wondering whether there were any real cause for it; 

and Mrs. Wright, for reasons best known to her own 

maternal heart, watched Lena. 

On the fifteenth morning the tardy letter arrived at 
last, having been forwarded by Mrs. Mistley from Paris. 
The Colonel read it slowly, for it was written in pencil 
on the tom-out page of a sketch-book. Then he turned 
the paper over again, and read it aloud: 

"Dear Colonel, 
**I leave Moscow this afternoon, walking to the first 
station on the Nijni line. I am fairly off now — right in 
the heart of the country, and no one the wiser. Give 
me twelve months before you think of getting anxious, 
eighteen before you show your anxiety, and twenty-one 
before you send Wilson and Bates. Let them come 
unknown to the newspapers. If either of them be un- 
able to come (I do not anticipate imwillingness), some 
one else must Do not on any account send one man 
alone. K I should not get back, and Wilson fails to 
hear of me, shed a friendly tear, but shed it in private; 
our white-coated friends must not hear of it By-the- 
bye, on second thoughts, please tell your ladies and 
the mater all about Marie Bakovitch. It will be safer. 
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Do not lose sight of the mater, and take care of the 
respectable Adonis. "Yours, 

"W. M." 

The Colonel's voice quivered a little as he finished 
reading. 

Lena, slowly sipping her coffee, looked over her 
cup towards her father, with an interested but some- 
what critical expression on her face. 

"It is to be hoped," she said, "that 'the respectable 
Adonis' will appreciate the interest shown in his wel- 
fare." 

"Ye-es," said the Colonel vaguely, as he slowly 
folded the letter. "There!" he continued more energeti- 
cally, as he placed it in his pocket — "you know as 
much as I do!" 

Mrs. Wright slowly raised her eyes from her plate, 
and looked across the table towards her hvsband. 

"Except . . ." she said suggestively, "... in the 
matter of Marie . . . something or other." 

"Marie Bakovitch . . . yes, I must tell you about 
her. It would interest you, I think." 

Lena was still sipping her coffee indifferently. 

"Marie Bakovitch," continued the Colonel deliber- 
ately, "is a young lady, beautiful and . . . accomplished. 
Two years ago she undertook to remove me from the 
face of the earth. She is what is called in some count 
tries a patriot, and that is the form taken by her 
patriotism. Of course she belongs to several crack- 
brained societies and one of these was kind enough to 
inform me by letter that I was condemned; at the same 
time warning Mistley. He h^d the effrontery to reply 
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to their formal communication, but I did not see the 
letter. Since then I have heard nothing more about it 
Some time later Mistley received a threatening letter, 
and since then this girl has followed him like a 
shadow . . ." 

Lena slowly set her cup down upon the table. With 
one white finger she began polishing the top of the 
silver coffee-pot with pecuHar attention, like a child who 
is being gently scolded. 

"By some means," continued the Colonel, "he 
turned the wrath of these mistaken patriots from my 
head, and called it down upon his own. Marie Bako- 
vitch followed him to Walso, and actually attempted to 
shoot him, down at the Broomwater one day when he 
was fishing. She missed him, and then fainted into his 
arms — in the most confiding manner, Winyard said. The 
fellow managed to make even that into a funny story. 
He generously kept the whole affair quiet, and succeeded 
in getting the girl away from Walso. She even promised 
to leave England, but whether she will keep her promise 
or not, I cannot say. He was afraid that they might 
have been seen together, and that gossip- would get 
about, so he asked me to tell you the truth about it" 

The two ladies were silent. Leiv^i bent her head 
over the coffee-pot as if she were short-sighted, and 
wished to see the result of her prolonged polishing. It 
was only when he looked across the table and met his 
wife's eyes that Colonel Wright fully realized what Win- 
yard Mistley had done in taking this danger upon himself. 

"And you knew this all along," said Mrs. Wright 
presently, with gentle severity. She was recalling, with 
tlie unerring memory of a woman for such details, the 
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thousand passing incidents in which Winyard MisHey 
and his chief might have betrayed their anxiety con- 
cerning Marie Bakowitch and her presence in Walso. 

Women usually consider that they have the mono* 
poly of the minute diplomacy of everyday Hfe. They 
love to comment on the clumsiness and want of tact 
with which they are pleased to endow their husbands; 
brothers, and sons; and when a revelation comes to 
them, as it had now come to Mrs. Wright, the result 
is a trifle humiliating. Most women learn sooner or 
later in their lives that the men whom they pride them- 
selves upon blindly leading, allow themselves to be led 
just so far as suits them, and not one inch beyond. 

Lena must have been thinking of this also, for pre- 
sently, without looking up, she said: 

"I cannot understand it at all. If I had a secret 
like that upon my mind, I should be miserable. I should 
not be able to think of or take an interest in an3rthing 
else; whereas you and . . . Winyard . . . were as innocent 
as lambs. You took an interest in the theatricals, in 
the trivial details of everyday existence ... it makes one 
feel like a child to whom the nurse talks upon topics 
likely to amuse, and never thinks of what she is saying.'* 

Before Colonel Wright had time to reply, the door 
was thrown open by the square-shouldered butler, and 
Laurance Lowe entered the room, closely followed by 
Charles Mistley. 

"We met on the doorstep," said the younger man; 
while his companion silently shook hands with Colonel 
and Mrs. Wright, and kissed Lena. 

"Early visit," addded Laurance Lowe, by way of 
apology. 
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"I am glad you have come," said the Colonel 
genially. "I have heard from Winyard at last!" 

Then he rose and handed the lettler to Charlie. The 
young sailor took the paper and walked to the window. 

"Excuse me," he said, with a grave smile towards 
Mrs. Wright before he unfolded it Leaning against the 
woodwork of the window he read the letter through, 
slowly and dehberately. Then he came forward and 
gave it back to the Colonel, with a word of thanks. 

Before handing it to Laurance Lowe, the old soldier 
imfolded the paper and examined it critically; then 
looking up suddenly at Charhe, he said: 

"It is such men as this who leave their mark upon 
a generation!" 

Charlie smiled in his lazy, grave way. 

"Yes," he replied; "the energetic ones." 

Laurance Lowe was holding out his hand for the 
letter, patiently and without any show of curiosity. As 
previously hinted, he was essentially an unemotional 
being, never displaying curiosity or surprise. 

"Colonel," said Charlie, "I have brought you the 
new sheet-map I promised to procure you. It is a 
large aflfair, so I gave it to Jarvis to take into your study." 

"Thanks — many thanks!" 

"And," continued the young sailor, "and... I have 
come to say good-bye." 

Laurance Lowe slowly raised his eyes. They rested 
on Charles Mistley long enough to notice that the young 
fellow carefully avoided meeting Lena's quick glance, 
and instantly turned away again. 

"Good-bye!" echoed Lena. "Surely ^ou are not 
going away now?" 
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"Yes," replied Charlie quietly. "I have been ap- 
pointed to the Curlew, on the Mediterranean station." 

Mrs. Wright had risen, and was standing at the 
window with her back towards them. She turned her 
head. 

"I shall be very sorry to lose you, Charlie," she said 
softly. 

Lena said nothing. She was engaged in administer- 
ing small pieces of toast to Adonis. She could not be 
expected to express surprise, as Charles Mistley had 
foreseen this appointment, and had spoken of it fre- 
quently. 

Presently the gentlemen adjourned to the study to 
smoke cigarettes and inspect the new map. When it 
was spread out on the table, the Colonel took a pen 
and made a Uttle cross over the word "Moscow," writing 
underneath it the date of Winyard Mistle/s letter. 
With dotted lines he followed the track of the railway 
to Nijni Novgorod; then turning south, traced the broad 
flow of the Volga. Carefully he portioned off each day 
with a line drawn horizontally. 

As the mariner traces his course upon the chart, so 
Colonel Wright continued, in the months that followed, 
to make this imaginary track across Russia. Down the 
Volga to Astrakhan, by road from Astrakhan to Petrovsk, 
and from thence across the Caspian Sea to KrasnovodskJ 
Each ddcfs journey was portioned off sdentiiically, each 
day the little dotted line advanced farther into the un- 
known East. 

The old traveller never spoke much to his wife of 
daughter concerning this map, doubtless considering it 
a detail of his profession necessarily of small interest 
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to ladies. He was not aware that day by day a fair 
young face was bent over the gray paper, and a dainty 
finger followed with absorbing interest the growth of 
the black line. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The weeks passed slowly on. Autumn blustered 
out, and winter stole in with a keen black frost that 
enveloped London in fog and darkness. The muddy 
streets were dangerous, the air pestilential; and yet 
people Hved on merrily enough, performing their daily 
tasks, extracting their daily enjoyment from existence. 

At Broomhaugh it was a very different matter. A 
great and wondrous silence reigned there — even the 
voice of the Broomwater was checked. The huge 
brown boulders grew hoary with long ice-beards, and 
as the water fell day by day, httle platforms of ice stood 
out from stone and bank. Then came a great fall of 
snow, and the dark pine-trees were at rest. They 
could not sigh and moan at the passage of every biting 
breeze beneath this real and tangible burden of chilly 
white, for pine-trees are like men who make a great 
moan when things are passable, but bear with manfully- 
closed lips the weight of a real sorrow. In the pine- 
woods, however, as in the world, a sharp crack some- 
times rings out, followed by a sickening rustle of falling 
strength, and the older trees hug their close-knit bark, 
gently whispering to each other that such and such a 
sapling has given in at last. But Broomhaugh was 
deserted; the old gray house was silent, and the snow 
lay in virgin purity over all the land. 
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Through that long winter Lena was her father's 
constant companion. Indeed, the family of three 
wondered then how they had been able to manage life 
so well apart when the Colonel was away. The old 
soldier was very busy with both official and private 
writings, and in Lena he found a bright and inteUigent 
assistant Article after article flowed from his pen, and 
in review and magazine the weight of his experience 
soon found appreciation. 

Also, there was much reading to be done. As an 
old sailor loves to hear about the great waters in quaint 
sea-sounding words, so the traveller loves to follow the 
wanderings of others "when travelling-days are done." 

During those darksome months Lena grew very wise 
in Eastern lore. The Colonel's map was now conmion 
property, and his daughter openly displayed her interest 
in the ever-lengthening dotted line. Sometimes, even, 
she was consulted as to the journey to be adjudged. 
Thus, in the quiet study, father and daughter travelled 
Eastward together, by piteous little stages of one-eighth 
of an inch or so per diem, till at length the end of the 
black line touched the B of Bokhara; and the Colonel 
■■•}■ talked of gilded domes and minarets, of crumbling walls 
and narrow gateways built of the little flat bricks manu- 
factured of old — "without straw." 

Now this was all very fine and exceedingly pleasant 
— this prosperous journey devoid of hardship and danger 
— to be taken up after a good night's rest in a warm 
bed, followed by an honest English breakfast; but there 
came no news of the real traveller, who had become, as 
it were, a tiny insect crawling over the vast map. 

Lena, from her reading, knew that there are occa- 
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aonal opportunities, even in the farthest desert, of sending 
back a few words by some return caravan or party of 
travellers; but no sign came from Winyard Mistley. 
Since the letter from Moscow his silence had been as 
that of one who is in the grave. At times this imaginary 
journey seemed to Lena to be nothing else than a piti- 
ful farce; but she could not make up her mind to men- 
tion this thought to her father, who showed no 
anxiety. 

The Colonel was well aware that some news should 
by this time have reached England; but his simple trust 
in Mistley's powers was very great. 

"If any man can do it, Mistley can!" he had said 
vaguely, one day when the soft dampness of the at- 
mosphere seemed to speak of coming spring. This was 
no reply to some remark of Lena's, but merely in answer 
to his own thoughts. The Colonel was leaning against 
the mantelpiece gazing dreamily at his own boots, while 
Lena stood with her back towards him, bending over 
the map. She waited for more, but her father remained 
silent. 

The summer brought an event in Lena's life of some 
importance. This came in the shape and form of a young 
gentleman named Walter Haughton, who had been her 
playmate in former years. But the playmate and the young 
man were two very different beings. There was nothing 
to be quoted against Walter Haughton — his manners 
were perfea, if somewhat too self-possessed — his ap- 
pearance decidedly in his favour; but he invariably in- 
spired a sudden distrust in the minds of experienced 
men and women of the world. The former called him 
a "bad tgg;" the latter said he was a rolling-stone. 

Young' Muttey, 1$ 
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Young ladies who aspired to "fastness" considered him 
great fun, and no two young men had the same 
opinion regarding him. When he presented himself at 
Seymour Street and talked of old times, thro^ring in a 
few sincere words of tribute to the memory of his 
mother, who had been a friend of Mrs. Wright's, he 
was received with much kindness. Certain rumours of 
wild doings were kindly forgotten by Mrs. Wright, and 
the new page was universally looked upon as spotless. 
Indeed, Walter Haughton now set up his stall in Vanity 
Fair as an irreproachable young man, and did very well 
This took place early in the summer, and the new 
venture proved so successful that Haughton honestly 
determined to adopt for the future the paths of virtue. 
Mrs. Wright did her very best to aid him in this. She 
introduced him to her friends, took him out to houses 
where young men were required, and to his credit it 
may be recorded that she never had cause to regret 
having done so. 

When, however, Haughton's visits to Seymour 
Street became monotonous in their regularity, and when 
he appeared at every ball, reception, or soir^, Mrs. 
Wright began to experience misgivings. The "prodigal,'' 
as she was pleased to call him, did not assuredly come 
to see her; it must therefore be Lena. However, for 
some reason the good lady was less anxious now re- 
garding her daughter than she used to be. Also the 
relationship between Haughton and Lena seemed to 
make no progress — the keenest-eyed old dowager could 
not have detected anything more than mere friendship, 
and that of the description generated more by the force 
of circumstances than from natural selection,. 
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However, this young gentleman called one July after- 
noon, and as soon as he entered the room Mrs. Wright 
saw that there was something different in his manner. 
His usual and somewhat remarkable self-possession was 
not there, and his blue eyes were less shifty than of 
o\dy but, on the other hand, they were entirely devoid 
of a reckless merriment which was not without its fascina- 
tion. Mrs. Wright was no mean scholar at human nature's 
great academy; she could read faces as well as most 
people; but Walter Haughton's manner puzzled her that 
morning, and continued to puzzle her until Lena entered 
the room, and then the meaning of it was dear. 

Lena was dressed in readiness to go out She had 
made an appointment with some girl-friends to meet at 
a picture-gallery, which they were desirous of "doing" 
before the fashionable hour. Walter Haughton promptly 
proposed accompanying her as far as the gallery, which 
^le acceded to without demur. 

Mrs. Wright saw them to the door, which she dosed 
after them. 

"Poor prodigal 1" she murmured to herself, as she 
slowly mounted the stairs. "Poor . . . prodigal! he is 
as sure of his failure as I am." 

Lena came home rather earlier than Mrs. Wright 
had expected. The gallery had certainly not been ex- 
haustively inspected. The good lady glanced up ftom 
her work for a moment as her daughter entered the 
room, but made no remark regarding her quidc return. 

Lena walked to the window, and stood with her 
back towards her mother, looking out on to the dusty, 
sunlit street She had not removed her trim little hat, 
and the fingers on tfaci window were gloved. 

IS* 
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Then Mrs. Wright laid aside her work, and softly 
went to her daughter's side. 

"Mother," said the girl wearily, without looking 
round -^"mother, why is it that some people's lives 
seem destined to be failures from beginning to end?" . 

Mrs. Wright slipped her arm round her daughter, and 
they stood side by side, looking vaguely into the street 

"My darling," she said presently, "I think we are 
meant to shape our Hves as unselfishly as we can; 
but . . . still .... we should not look too much on either 
side — there are so many to assist that the sacrifice of 
ourselves may be of little ultimate good." 

"Walter — asked me to be his wife." 

"Yes, darling." 

"Do you think it would have been of any good?" 

"No, Lena; I think it is best as it is. Poor Walter! 
luck does seem to be against him . . . but he is young 
yet. People are not unfortunate all their Hves . . . un- 
less they have themselves to blame." 

The girl made no reply to this. Her confidence in 
her own strength of mind had been, somewhat shaken 
that afternoon. Like many a ne'er-do-well, Walter Haugh- 
ton had a most harmonious voice; and never had its 
tones been so pathetic, so musical, as they had soimded 
in her ears an hour ago. She actually shivered as she 
remembered how near to hesitation she had been. 

"There is . . . Mr. Lowe," she said suddenly, but 
without evincing surprise; and with a littie inclination, 
of her head she indicated the direction in which she 
was looking. 

Beneath them, Laurance Lowe was crossing the 
Street His active gait looked, even more than usual. 
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out of keeping ' with his bent white head. A passing 
suggestion of pain flickered across Mrs. Wright's face — 
perhaps she was mentally withdrawing the statement 
she had just made. 

A few minutes later, Lowe entered the room. He 
kissed Lena with a strange old-fashioned respect, and 
turned to shake hands with her mother, who had ad- 
vanced to meet him less hurriedly. As his hand met 
Mrs. Wright's, he raised his shaggy brows, and looked 
at her for a moment There was distinctly a question 
in his quiet eyes, and in hers there was, as distinctly, 
an answer to it 

"Any news?" he had asked, and the reply to it was: 

"No news." 

Each time these two met he asked that same question, 
and hitherto that same anxious answer had been given. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Early in September, Mrs. Wright received a letter 
from Gibraltar, of which the address was in an unknown 
handwriting. Charles Mistley's letters had of late borne 
the Gibraltar post-mark, but this could not be from him. 
Before she had read the first page, she exclaimed: 

"CharHe is coming home!" 

"Hooray!" said the Colonel. 

"Oh . \ . I am so glad!" said Lena, with more 
fervour than the occasion would appear to demand. 
But Mrs. Wright looked grave. 

"He has broken his arm," she said, and then she 
suddenly laughed. 

The letter, which was from an officer of Charles 
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Mistley's ship, was a very humorous production, purport- 
ing to be written at CharUe's dictation, but interlarded 
here and there with observations from the writer's own 
fertile brain. Although the news was bad, it was so 
cheerfully imparted that the bright side of it was alone 
presented. 

"At any rate," said Lena, when the letter had been 
read aloud, "he is coming." 

"Yes ... he is coming," replied her mother thought- 
fully, almost anxiously. 

Charles Mistley had been the only member of the 
little circle who had refused, persistently and con? 
tinually, to acknowledge any feeling of anxiety at his 
brother's silence. His letters, written in the Mediter- 
ranean, seemed to have caught the sunshine and joyous- 
ness of that favoured sea. No thought of anxiety, no 
suspicion of doubt, was allowed to find place in the 
closely-written pages. More than a year had elapsed 
since Winyard's departure, and the silence was yet un- 
broken. War had at times appeared imminent, and then 
from mere lack of interest had lapsed into peace again. 
Great storms had passed over the world — revoluticHis, 
murders, and bloodshed — but Charles Mistle/s faith had 
never wavered. The black line on Colonel Wright's 
map had turned back; it had even r^ained civilization, 
and yet no word was forthcoming. Despite this, Charlie 
laughed at anxiety. Worst of all, Winyard's name had 
gradually been dropped from conversation at the house 
in Seymour Street The topic was tacitly avoided, as 
we avoid the mention of those dear names which gain 
no answer now. 

It was to this that Charles Mistley was coming home. 
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A few days after the arrival of the letter he presented 
himself in Seymour Street. Although he had given no 
notice of his coming, he was fortunate enough to find 
everyone at home. There was, however, another visitor 
in the room when he arrived. This was a brother 
officer of Colonel Wright's, who had stopped his cab in 
passing through Seymour Street to call and leave two 
brace of partridges. 

This old sportsman was holding forth upon the 
details of his sport, when Charles Mistley entered the 
room in his usual unobtrusive manner, walking with a 
slow strong step devoid of any litheness. The greetings 
and introduction over, Charhe, with true British instinct, 
displayed an immediate interest in the partridges which 
were l3dng on the hearthrug. 

"You have been shooting, sir," he observed. 

"Yes; but I secured a poor bag." 

Lena smiled openly. 

"That is a good bird," continued CharUe, in the 
same make-yourself-at-home tone of voice, daintily hold- 
ing up the largest partridge by one leg. 

"Yes," replied the General, smiling vaguely. 

"I am afraid I am a poor sportsman," continued the 
big sailor, meditatively placing his head on one side in 
order to examine the bird more minutely. "I could 
not stand a keeper by my side; and in the absence of 
some one to keep me up to the mark, I should probably 
sit down on the lee side of a hedge and think the 
sunny hours away." 

His slow enunciation conveyed an impression of 
pleasant laziness, such as one rarely meets with in 
these hurried days. He looked past the bird at Lena, 
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^d met her eyes fixed full upon his face with a smile 
of ill-disguised amusement He quietly smiled back, 
and proceeded to keep the ball of conversation rolling, 
descanting with lazy gravity upon the utmost trifles. 

At last the old sportsman took his leave, and the 
Colonel accompanied him to the door. When the latter 
returned, the fact had apparently shpped his memory 
that he had shaken hands with Charhe before, for he 
went through the ceremony again, taking CharUe's left 
hand in his right somewhat awkwardly. 

"How is the arm?" he asked, glancing at the sling, 
which the young sailor somehow managed to wear so 
that it failed to attract attention. 

"The arm is getting on splendidly, thank you,'' he 
repUed, in rather a constrained tone. The Colonel had 
left the door open, and now the young sailor crossed 
the room to dose it. He stooped in order to see that 
the bolt had acted properly, and then he turned and 
faced Colonel Wright. 

"I have news," he said quietly, "of Winyard." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the old soldier, rising from the 
seat he had just resumed. "Tell me all about it — 
news at last, thank God!" 

"It is a long story," began the other, in his slow 
manner. 

"Then be quick with it," interrupted Mrs. Wright, 
with an impatient laugh. A little "catching" sigh of 
relief came from Lena's comer of the room. 

"Let us hear it all," said the Colonel, pointing to a 
chair. 

But CharUe appeared to prefer standing. He took 
bis station at the corner of the mantelpiece, and while 
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he was speaking he fidgeted with the ornaments there, 
taking them up and setting them down again one after 
the other. He told his story with characteristic simplicity 
and shortness. 

"The day before yesterday," he said, "I was at the 
dub at Plymouth, reading a paper or something, when 
a fellow came up and said, 'Commander Mistley,' in a 
casual sort of way, and held out his hand. I shook it, 
and let him have it back; and then he said, 'I am 
Henry Akryl.' I was none the wiser, so I said *Yes' 
in a vague way . . ." 

"I know exactly how you said it," interrupted Lena, 
with a little laugh. 

"Well, it ultimately transpired that he dined with us 
one day in the Persian Gulf. He is an Eastern authority 
— writes books, or reads inscriptions or something. Then 
he told me his story. In January he was at Kizil Arvat 
One day he was in the bazaar, and, of course, was 
being pestered by the scum of the place, who wanted 
him to buy rubbish of every description. He is the sort 
of man who never buys curiosities, and he finally got 
rid of them all except one fellow, who followed him most 
persistently even out of the bazaar. He turned down a 
narrow street where the grain-merchants have their stalls; 
but this fellow still followed him, and kept thrusting 
his wares forward. His particular line of business was 
old jewellery, Moscow crosses, cheap bangles from KiefF, 
and that sort of thing. He whined out a prayer for 
charity in the most aggravating manner, and once or 
twice Akryl struck his hand aside. Suddenly, however, 
he ceased whining, and said in perfect English, 'Don't 
look round — don't stop; but listen to what I tell you,' 
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Akryl seems to be a sharp fellow, for he walked on 
without showing any surprise. Then the jewellery- 
merchant went on: 'When you get back, go or write to 
Colonel William Forster Wright, iqg, Seymour Street, 
London. Remember the address. You had better write 
it down when you get back to the caravanserai. Don't 
look round. Tell him you met an EngHshman in 
Central Asia — to-day — that is all.' Akryl said, *Are 
you Mistley?' and the fellow replied, *Shut up.' Akryl 
bought a cross . . ," 

CharHe stopped speaking. His thumb was hooked 
into his waistcoat-pocket, as if making sure that some- 
thing was there. His eyes were fixed on the hearthrug 
— a tigerskin, the stripes of which he was following 
with the toe of his boot. Suddenly he raised his lazy 
blue eyes, direct and with a certain deUberation, from 
the floor to Lena's face. He caught her eyes fixed 
wistfully on his hand. Then he moved sHghtly, and 
addressed Colonel Wright 

"It sounds Hke Win, does it not?" 

"Yes," replied the old traveller, slowly pulling at 
his moustache. "Yes — that was Win." 

"Akryl saw nothing but his hand," continued the 
sailor. "A small brown hand he said it was — almost 
the hand of a Tartar, but somewhat stouter, with com- 
pact fingers and Hght-coloured nails. I asked him for 
further details, but that was all he could tell me. He 
had landed in England days before I saw him, and was 
on the point of starting off to join the Fez ExpeditioDi 
and was just going to sit down and write to you wh^ 
he caught sight of me and remembered that I was . . • 
Win's brother." 
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"It is not much," said Colonel Wright slowly, "but 
it explains a good deal. He ought to have been across 
the Kizil Arvat desert before January. No doubt he 
has had difficulties to contend with which we did not 
quite foresee." 

The old soldier was no adept at dissimulation. His 
manner implied disappointment, and in each heart there 
was a vague conviction that this news was not satis- 
factory. It was no explanation of the subsequent silence. 

"And now," said Mrs. Wright, cleverly breaking the 
uncomfortable silence, "let us hear about yourself. How 
did you break your arm? — what are you going to do 
with yourself? — ^how long leave have you, etc., etc.?" 

"O ... hi I suppose I shall moon about, get up 
in the morning, go to bed at night, and take my meals 
regularly." 

"Wliich," said Lena severely, "is his definition of 
a human existence. Charlie, you are as bad as ever — 
as hopelessly lazy, as incorrigibly unsatisfactory." 

CharUe bowed with grave mockery. 

"No," said Colonel Wright, who was a wonderfully 
reliable judge of men. "No; he is not that He is 
simply a humbug; he is pleased to assume laziness 
because it pays. He dawdles his Ufe awx/ because he 
is a philosopher. There are few books he has not read 
— few subjects upon which he could not tell us some- 
thing; but he prefers to sit idly by and Hsten to a futile 
discussion when a few words from him would settle it 
at once. He is a shop-keeper who stores his best wares 
beneath the counter, and leaves the window empty." 

Charles Mistley met this accusation with a mellow 
iaugh^ in which the ladies joined. 
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"I begin to regret," he said, "that I ever left the 
Curlew, for I was treated on board with the respect 
due to the gold lace upon my sleeve; but still, if any- 
one else wishes to add a few remarks, now is the time. 
I have no friends, I have not even the protection of a 
mother's love, as that respected lady does not arrive 
from France till to-morrow 1 I have just taken chambers 
for her and myself in Bedford Place!" 

"Bedford Place — again!" exclaimed Mrs. Wright 

"Yes, Bedford Place again," he replied. "I tiiink 
the mater likes the busy rattle of the cabs." 

"What leave have you?" asked Colonel Wright 

"Four months. Colonel. Four months, with the 
probability of an extension to six, according to the 
doctor's report." 

"You have not told us how it happened," said Lena. 

"Carelessness," repHed the young fellow, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

"On your part?" 

"No, on the part of some one else. A man was 
lowering a boat, and the rope shpped — a thing that 
might happen at any moment The boat was full of 
men, who would have been shot into the water if two 
of us had not stopped it." 

"Who was the other?" asked the Colonel. 

"The man who wrote home for me." 

"I thought there was something in that fellow, iirS- 
spite his foolery!" said the old soldier thoughtfully. 

When Charles Mistley left the house shortly after- 
wards, there was in his mind a vague half-formed sense 
of misgiving. It was almost a prescience of coming evil. 
Lena was different; there was something in her maimer 
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which had no sympathy with the Lena of olden days. 
His memory went back to the time when she, Httle else 
than a child, had been pleased to make him her friend, 
her confidant, almost her brother; when he had laugh- 
ingly taught her to dance, and had skilfully guided her 
through the Httle ball-room dangers that surround a 
lovely girl in her early youth. All this he thought of, 
and followed through it the natural growth and develop- 
ment of her mind — making every allowance for outward 
influence, giving full credit to maternal care. Although 
his mode of Ufe had not afforded much opportunity for 
the study of such matters, the young sailor knew that 
there is no change so great in the nature of human 
beings as that which may, and often does, come to a 
girl between the ages of seventeen and twenty-four. It 
is during that period that all the infinite possibilities 
of good, all the chances of evil, are on the balance. In 
those years a woman reaUzes the object of her Hfe, for 
it is then that love comes to her — love with its dazzling 
light of happiness, too perfect for mortal realization or 
enjojrment 

If love had come to Lena, and Charles Mistley 
thought it had, what he saw was not a direct result of 
its influence. There was something else, something 
beyond his powers to divine, and which he did not at 
the moment attempt to define. From whence the thought 
had come he could not tell, what passing word or glance 
suggested it he could not determine, but he only knew 
that Lena was concealing something from her mother. 
A change had come over the understanding that existed 
between these two. So slight was it and so intangible, 
that if Charles Mistley had not been much keener and 
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much more observant than he pretended to be he 
would never have detected it. 

Then he began to wonder if any other person had 
noticed it, and his thoughts naturally turned to Laurance 
Lowe. If the change was there, Laurance Lowe would 
know something of it; and from him information was 
only to be extracted by a great exercise of patience. 
So the young sailor wandered on through the noisy, 
crowded streets, puzzling his brain over the most futile 
question man has ever set his mind upon — the question 
of a woman's heart 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

With the advent of October came a succession of 
fogs. The atmosphere of London was such as only 
Londoners can breathe, yellow, noisome, and choking. 
The Wrights had talked of leaving town, and had even 
discussed the question of going abroad, but they were 
still in Seymour Street The Colonel was busy, and 
seemed singularly averse to leaving town; he was now 
getting seriously anxious about Winyard Mistley. Po- 
litical events had occurred making it a matter of conr- 
gratulation to the English Cabinet that they had a man 
of Mistle/s discernment and well-known ability in Central 
Asia; but, at the Colonel's urgent request, his presence 
there had been kept a secret The information, how- 
ever, which he would undoubtedly be able to supply 
was daily becoming of greater necessity. Relating as 
it did to the feeling of certain tribes, more especially of 
the Saruks, respecting Russian aggression, it was such 
as only an expert in Eastern matters coiild supply. 
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The Foreign Office authorities were compelled to bear 
much abuse, and to submit to imlimited badgering at 
the hands of officious and scantily informed Members, 
who took the opportunity of getting their august names 
set up in type by taunting the Ministers upon having 
no other sources of information than those of such 
notable imreliability as Russian official journals. 

All this was of undoubted benefit to the solitary 
wanderer, and while it demonstrated to a nervous Ca- 
binet the utter futility of half-measures and unrecognised 
envoys, it miUtated greatly in favour of Winyard Mistley, 
whose devotion to the cause he had espoused was so 
obviously disinterested. But to Colonel Wright — ^to the 
man who, despite his gray hairs, felt that his place was 
not with the talkers who are left behind, but with the 
workers who go afield — it was particularly galling and 
terribly anxious work. 

Instead of getting better, things grew worse. Vague 
reports, originating sometimes in Berlin, sometimes in 
St Petersburg, appeared from time to time in the news- 
papers. These rumours spoke of trouble on the Afghan 
and Persian frontiers, of tribal disturbances and religious 
differences, of boundaries overstepped and agreements 
broken. Added to all this, Colonel Wright received a 
blow from a nearer source, which aggravated matters 
greatly, and rendered Winyard Mistle/s silence almost 
unbearable. 

One morning, late in October, he was sitting at his 
study-table. Before him lay the large sheet-map which 
Charles Mistley had brought more than a year ago. A 
fresh route had been worked out across it with dotted 
lines of red, commencing at Kizil Arvat on the day 
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mentioned by the traveller Henry Akryl, The Colonel 
had just completed the dotted line as far as Bokhara, 
and was looking, in an absently methodical manner, at 
a calendar. The date written above, the word Bokhara 
was terribly far back into the spring, more than six 
months ago. 

The study-door opened softly, and although the old 
soldier heard it he did not move or turn. Two warm 
hands were laid upon his shoulders with that marvellous 
touch of a woman's loving fingers. They were peculiarly 
steady hands, as white as Lena's, but firmer and some- 
what heavier. 

"Willy?" 

"Yes . . . old woman." 

"Willy ..." repeated Mrs. Wright, looking out of 
the window into the hopeless dreariness of the October 
morning, "have you noticed any . . . difference — any 
change in Lena?" 

The Colonel raised his eyes from the map and con- 
templated the chimneys of the opposite house for some 
moments in silence. 

"A change . . . old woman," he said slowly. "Per- 
haps there is a change — she is no longer a child now." 

"No, it is not that; there is something else. She 
never allows it to appear, but . . . she is miserable. 
She is wearing herself to death. We must go away 
from London." 

It must be confessed that Colonel Wright had not 
given very much thought to the subject of his daughter's 
happiness, nor was he very clever at divining a motive. 

"Is it," he asked, "anything to do with Charlie?" 

Mrs. Wright appeared to be buried in thought. She 
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uttered no reply, but leaning forward over her husband's 
shoulder, she placed her finger on the map, where the 
red and black lines met beneath the word Bokhara. 

A pitiful silence followed, such as leaves its mark 
upon the human heart 

"Good God!" whispered the Colonel. 

Mrs. Wright went towards the window. The band 
that held back the folds of the heavy ciutain was 
twisted and somewhat out of place. SUpping it off the 
hook, she deftly put it right, and then she turned her 
face slowly towards her husband. 

''Then you think ... he has failed," she said in a 
monotonous voice. 

The Colonel sat at the table with his chin resting 
cm his folded hands. He was staring at the map. 

"We should have heard from him six months ago," 
was his reply. 

Mrs. Wright crossed the room, and sat down on a 
low chair near the fire. For nearly half an hour they 
remained thus. The white-haired old warrior and his 
oMnely gray-headed wife. After twenty-four years of 
married life they were lovers still; and as they sat there 
— he looking out into the yellow mist, she watching the 
changeful flames as they leapt up and fell again — they 
were recalling the weary years of waiting that they had 
passed through, ignorant of the love that lay hidden in 
either heart They were looking back to the first happy 
days of their married life, da3rs rendered almost sacred 
by the touch of sorrow and the ever-Uving joy of watch- 
ing over Lena, according all their parental love to the 
httle girl who only knew her elder brother by the name 
that demanded a lowered voice. 

young: Mittu^. 16 
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"With Lena," said Mrs. Wright presently, in a gentle 
voice, "it will be the matter of a lifetime ... as indeed 
it is with most girls." 

"Are you sure . . . there is no mistake about it?" 

"Sure," was the soft reply. "We have been able 
to watch over her — to keep sorrow and sickness away 
from her, but this . . . this love is beyond us, Willy. 
It is very hard that love should bring sorrow with it 
at once." 

"Has Laurance Lowe said anything?" asked the 
Colonel. 

"He has said nothing — he never speaks of that sort 
of thing, but he thinks the same as . ^ . I do." 

"And— Charlie?" 

"I cannot understand . . . Charlie," replied Mrs. 
Wright. "His thoughts, his feelings, and his motives 
are alike a mystery to me." 

The Colonel opened one of the drawers of his writ- 
ing-table, and taking Winyard's letter from it, he spread 
the crumpled paper out upon the face of the map, and 
studied the writing, now growing dim and faded. The 
formation of each letter was familiar to him; he knew 
the writing as he knew his own. 

A thicker wave of fog came slowly over the town, 
and the darkness lowered its veil over everything like 
a short winter's twilight. The printed names on the 
map were no longer visible, and yet the Colonel sat 
and gazed at it with Winyard's letter at his side. 

iS-esently the door opened, and with a flood of warm 
light Lena entered. 

"I verily believe you were both sound asleep I" she 
exclaimed vnih a cheerfulness which for some reason 
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lade her mother wince. "Is it not dreadful — lamps at 
leven o'clock in the morning I" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A MONTH had elapsed since Charles Mistley's return, 
nd as yet he found himself no nearer an elucida- 
on of Lena's altered manner than he had been on 
rst discovering it. He had merely confirmed his 
riginal conviction that such a change existed. During 
lose ^our i^eeks he had been much in the society of 
aurance Lowe, as every frequenter of the Colonel's 
ouse was forced to be, but from him no information 
ad transpired. True, they had talked together very 
ttle, both being silent men. 

Laurance Lowe was not what the world is pleased 
) call a hospitable man. This arose less, perhaps, 
•om that sense of economy which is the result of a 
>litary existence, than from mental laziness. If hef 
3uld have reUed upon his guests to entertain each 
flier , and make free use of what was placed before 
lem, he would readily enough have returned such 
ospitality as he received; but unfortunately his friends 
ere not selected from among people capable of that 
ifficult task. He would have been a generous man 
ad he not been handicapped by a deeply planted 
v^ersion to thanks of any description. His own grati- 
ide had never been known to express itself by more 
lan the simple words "Thank you;" and amidst a 
lower of neatly turned phrases a hostess, somehow, 
sually remqmbered those formal words when others 

i6* 
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were forgotten. His generosity flowed in one channel 
only. To Lena, and to I.ena alone, did he make pre- 
sents. She, with that sweet womanly sympathy which 
was perhaps the most precious inheritance received 
from her mother, knew exactly how to thank her white- 
haired admirer for these gifts. In many cases her ap- 
preciation never showed itself in words at alL A kiss, 
and a Uttle touch of soft cool fingers upon the back of 
his corded hand — that was all at the time. Later on 
she would wear the gift, if it were jewellery — use it, if 
it were not ornamental — at the proper time and un- 
ostentatiously. 

Charles Mistley was by no means ignorant of these 
traits in the character of Laurance Lowe, which the 
world naturally quoted against him with infinite gusto; 
and when, therefore, he received a curtly worded invi- 
tation to dine at a dub, he knew that there was some 
reason for it 

The meal was ludicrously characteristic of the two 
men. No word was exchanged, directly, between them. 
Occasionally a mutual friend lounged up to their 
table with a nod of recognition, and made a remark to 
which both hstened with grave attention, Charlie re- 
plying to it, while Lowe silently acquiesced. The old 
gentleman did not, however, do badly as regards the 
dinner, and the sailor did better — the waiter did best, 
in the Hft-cupboard. "Lowe's dinner-party," was a 
standing joke at that dub for some weeks afterwards. 

After dinner they walked, by mutual and tacit con- 
sent, to Lowe's chambers in Adelphi Terrace. Here they 
foimd coffee awaiting them. The rooms were furnished 
with a comfort somewhat rigid in its simplidty, but a 
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bright fire was burning in the grate, and the warm 
lamplight softened down the barest comers. 

Charles Mistley knew that his companion had some- 
thing on his mind, but was content to wait with a 
patience as enduring as that of Lowe himself. Old 
barriers are hard to break, the stones of an old wall 
are dosely knit. Laurance Lowe was endeavouring to 
destroy a barrier which had grown harder and tougher 
as the years followed on. He made a Httle breach, 
but the barrier stood as firm as ever; when the mo- 
ment came he failed, and retired into his stronghold of 
silence. He had fully intended to speak openly for 
once, but the old habit of self-suppression was too strong 
for him. 

He motioned his guest to a seat, and drew forward 
a low armchair for himself. Then he pushed a box of 
cigars across the table, so that Charlie could help him- 
self without moving. After they had been sitting for 
some time, during which neither had commenced to 
smoke, the host seemed suddenly to recollect the coffee, 
for he rose, and with slow, certain ^novements, entailing 
no unnecessary dink or contact of china, he poured out 
two cups of a fragrant brew, and set the quaint old 
coffee-pot down before the fire to keep warm. Lowe 
never smoked a manufactured dgarette, and he now 
proceeded to roll one, subsequently tucking in the stray 
ends of tobacco carefully with the point of a cedar- 
wood pencil. 

He smoked meditatively for some moments, then, 
without looking towards his companion, he uttered the 
single word: 

"Lenal" 
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Giarles Mistley examined his cigar critically, and 
with much appreciation. 

"Ye-es," he replied gravely. 

Then Lowe made a herculean effort 

"I think," he said, "there is something wrong." 

The young sailor's calm eyes were resting on his 
host's immovable face. He might as well have at- 
tempted to read the features of a sphinx. 

"I have noticed it," he observed conversationally, 
"ever since I came back." 

The ice was broken, the first word was said, and 
now it surely was easy enough to proceed. Only Eng- 
lishmen could have failed so lamentably to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. They actually continued smok- 
ing, and presently CharHe took a sip of coffee, which, 
sUght though it may appear, as a mere incident, was 
enough to make matters worse. 

"Monsieur Jacobi . . ." said Lowe suddenly. "Do 
you remember him?" 

"Jacobi!" repeated the sailor thoughtfully. "Jacobi! 
There was a fellow of that name came one night to 
Mrs. Wright's about two years ago." 

Lowe looked up. There was actually a gleam of 
life beneath his eyebrows. 

"That is the man." 

"I remember him. A slippery-looking fellow — too 
sleek for my taste." 

Lowe nodded approval, and then said quietly: 

"He is in it somewhere." 

Charlie, completely puzzled, awaited with extra- 
ordinary patience till the pecuhar old gentleman should 
be pleased to vouchsafe further information.. At length, 
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Iter carefully depositing the ash of his cigarette in the 
re, Lowe spoke again: 

"He came that night . . . with the Baroness de 
antille." 

"Yes — ^I remember her." 

"Lena is now having singing -lessons with the 
aroness." 

Charlie felt convinced that his host was on the 
rong track entirely, but refrained from saying so." 

"But . . . Jacobi," he began, "is hardly the sort of 
tan . . ." 

Lowe stopped him with a Uttle "sniff" of contempt 
id even derision, intended to convey his opinion of 
[onsieur Jacobi. 

"I have watched," said the old fellow, "and ... I 
now Lena pretty well. You will find that Jacobi is in 
somewhere." 

"But he never goes to Seymour Street!" 

"No." 

"Does she meet him at other houses?" 

Lowe shook his head, and, leaning forward, took 
is coffee-cup from the mantelpiece. He emptied it at 
ne long slow draught, and proceeded to make him- 
elf a second cigarette. 

"The singing-lessons," he observed suggestively, 
ifter lighting the cigarette he handed the match to 
'harlie, who had not observed that he had allowed his 
igar to go out. 

"Then," said the young sailor, slowly and concisely, 
the Baroness is in it also?" 

Lowe nodded his head, and the ghost of a smile 
ickered across his faqe. 
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"That is how we will get at it," he said. 

"Would it be of any use speaking to Lena he! 
self?" asked Charlie, who was a lover of straightfo^ 
ward ways. 

Lowe shrugged his shoulders, and continued smol 
ing meditatively. 

"Might try," he muttered doubtfully. 

At last CharUe lost patience. He threw his ciga 
into the fire, and, rising from his seat, he stood in front c 
his host with his "able" arm resting on the mantelpiece 

"I wish," he said, without raising the level tones 
his voice, but speaking rather hurriedly, "that you wouL ^ 
tell me what you suspect, what you know, and what ycp-nj 
wish to know. If we are to help each other, there mu^ 
be no reticence between us. Of what has been goings 
on during the last year I know absolutely nothing. Mrs 
Wright's letters have rarely alluded to ... to Lena. 
The Colonel never wrote, Lena herself — rarely. My 
mother has been away in France. You, and you alone, 
are the only source of information that I have. I need 
hardly tell you that I am as uneasy about this matter 
as yourself. All I know is that Lena is different — all 
I suspect is that her mother is ... no longer her con- 
fidante in ever3rthing." 

Laurance Lowe looked slowly up into his com- 
panion's face, while the hand that held the cigarette 
shook a little. 

"Seen that too?" he said interrogatively. "All I 
know is that since she has been taking these lessons 
there has been something wrong. Before that she was 
anxious . . . about your brother. We have all been 
anxious; but now it is something more than anxiety." 
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**And what do you suspect?" 

''Seems to me that Jacobi has succeeded in establish- 
ing some influence over her. The girl is afraid of him." 

''Lena goes to this woman's house for the lessons?" 
asked Charlie. 

"Yes." 

"Could we not get that altered?" suggested the 
sailor, whose ideas were quick, though his speech was 
slow. 

"Tried it" 

"You have tried it; and who objected?" 

"Lena — piano or something." 

"Did anyone make inquiries about the Baroness de 
Nantille before this arrangement was made?" asked 
Charlie, who now turned and resumed his seat 

"Yes. She had a long and severe illness. Foimd, 
when she got better, that her property, which was all 
in Russia, had been confiscated, father banished, mother 
dead. Reduced circumstances, took to giving singing- 
lessons. She sings like an angel herself." 

I* And have you done anjrthing about Jacobi?" 

"Lives by teaching violin — has many foreign friends. 
Eminently respectable; is supposed to be connected with 
several foreign political societies." 

"Um — m — m! In fact, he is a shady character," 
suggested the sailor. 

"Damned swindler 1" 

They sat and talked in the same aggravatingly "un- 
finished" manner imtil late into the night. As Lowe's 
theory gradually expanded under Charles Mistley's 
patient investigation, it assumed a greater appearance 
of Ukehood. Little details, added suggestively here and 
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there, spoke volumes for the keenness of the old gentle- 
man's powers of observation. 

Silent men are not always mental sluggards, and 
Laurance Lowe was far from being such. He had 
gradually accumulated evidence bit by bit, and therer 
with had built up a very neat theory, surprising CharUe 
with its accuracy and perfect sequence. 

He argued that as Mrs. Wright was no wiser tham. 
themselves on the subject of Lena's mental trouble, it- 
must consequently be the result of some influence o^ 
which she knew nothing. Such influence could only be 
brought to bear upon Lena during her visits to the 
house of the Baroness de Nantille. The deduction was 
ingenious, and CharUe began to feel that Laurance 
Lowe's theory was, after all, the right one. 

"I think you and I can settle Jacobi," the old man 
said, as he shook hands that night with the young sailor. 

It was not until some time later that Charles Mistiey 
recollected that there had been no question of taking 
Mrs. Wright into their confidence. He wondered at 
this a little, and then, with characteristic laisser^alUr^ 
came to the conclusion that Laurance Lowe doubtiess 
had his reasons for it 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A GRIM silent desert — a great level horizon, lifeless, 
waterless, hopeless. The sun, a scorching ball of fire, 
was now almost touching the unbroken line of sand, 
and yet the heat he gave forth was as strong, as parch- 
ing, and terribly merciless as that of the hottest autumn 
.noon in England. 
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It is easy to talk of desert and rolling prairie, but 
to realize these from even the most graphic description 
is impossible. To sit by a comfortable fire with friends 
aromid one, and to realize the awful loneliness of a 
desert, is beyond the most far-reaching imagination. 
The utter silence, the absence of created Hfe, the terrible 
monotony which seems to speak of an unchangeableness 
extending over centuries — all these combine to act on 
the human brain as water acts upon a stone. The con^ 
tinual succession of cloudless mornings, cloudless noons, 
>and cloudless nights is maddening in its serene beauty. 

Each scrubby bush becomes at last an object of 
interest to the dazed traveller, something to be seen 
ahead, to be attained and left behind; and yet when it 
is passed, there is no change in the hopeless horizon. 

Over the trackless plain, a traveller was plodding 
painfully. One hand held the bridle of a limping horse, 
and on the poor brute's back was huddled a human 
form. This sorry cavalcade was steering towards the 
setting sun, a Httle to the northward of it. 

The man who led the horse was slightly above the 
medium height; a brown oval face all caked with sand 
and dirt; his short pointed beard was dull and dusty. 
The huge turban on his head overshadowed the upper 
part of his face, and from beneath its shade there looked 
forth a pair of eyes dark with sullen despair. For two 
months they had looked upon nought but this same 
hopeless waste of barren sand. His skin was brown 
and hard like leather. Immediately beneath his eyes 
on either cheek was a red patch, where, the sand and 
dirt having been washed away, the skin was of brilliant 
red traversed by tiny cracks. These were caused by 
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the constant brushing away of tears slowly drawn from 
his eyes by the irritation of the finest grains of sand. 
His sHght moustache — brushed straight to either side, 
after the manner of the Tartars — did not hide his Ups, 
which were almost black and perfectly dry, like the 
skin of a dusty raisin. 

The man walked with the mechanical swing of one 
who has been on the tramp for many months, and to 
whom walking is almost as easy as standing. 

His foot-gear consisted of two pieces of untanned 
leather tied roughly over either instep; his wiry legs 
were bare, as he had looped his garment of soft un- 
bleached cotton above his knees for greater convenience 
in walking. His arms, exposed by wide short sleeves, 
were brown and muscular; indeed there was no flesh 
upon them, merely corded sinews. 

As the sun touched the horizon he took from the 
folds of his dress a small compass, and noted the exact 
spot where the contact took place. Then he glanced 
at his companion, but made no remark. 

The man on horseback was of slighter build. He 
was all huddled up on the saddle, while his chin literally 
rested on his breast His turban had come partly unrolled, 
and the end of it hung down over his face. Both hands 
grasped the high pommel of the Tartar saddle; his legs 
swung helplessly with each movement of the horse. 

Since sunrise they had been on the march, and the 
horse, a mere skeleton with flapping ears and imgainly 
neck, showed fatigue more than the man walking at its 
side. Every now and then the poor brute stumbled 
forward as if about to drop from sheer weariness, and 
on each occasion the rider would slightly raise bis head* 
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For some hours perfect silence had fallen over the two 
men — their blackened lips were so hard and dry as to 
render articulation nearly impossible. 

Suddenly the horse gave a great lurch forward, and 
failing to recover himself, collapsed sideways with a 
piteous groan. 

The man at its head dropped the bridle, and with 
marvellous rapidity sHpped his arm round his com- 
panion's drooping body. 

"Look out, Paul!" he exdaimed hoarsely in Russian. 

The rider made no attempt to assist himself, and 
as the horse fell his full weight came upon his com- 
panion, who, however, managed to step back and keep 
free from the poor brute's dying kicks. 

The man on horseback had actually been asleep, 
and as his companion laid him gently on the warm 
sand he slowly opened his heavy eyes. 

"Little faUier," he murmured. The comers of his 
mouth were closed with a deposit of black sand, and 
his Ups hardly moved. The other put aside the loose 
end of the turban-doth, and exposed a fair boyish face 
with languishing blue eyes, and a jaw so square as to 
be almost a deformity. The sun had burnt the fair 
skin in some places, leaving others pale, the result being 
a fantastic medley of browns, reds, and pinks. 

"Paul!" 

"Yes— little father!" 

"You are better for your sleep — is that not so?" 
asked the other kindly. 

But the younger man lay still, with his blue eyes 
half dosed. His mouth was so parched that he could 
scarcely move his tongue. 
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"We will divide what water there is left," said the 
elder man decisively. And he turned towards the 
prostrate horse. 

From the saddle he detached a large gourd, which 
gave forth a terribly hollow sound, and after some 
searching in a loose bag that was suspended from his 
shoulder, he found a small drinking-vessel, cunningly 
manufactured from half a gourd. 

He kept his back carefully turned towards his young 
companion as, kneeling on the ground, he extracted the 
wooden stopper. 

Then the younger man painfully turned over on his 
face, and crawling along, he stealthily approached. As 
his companion elevated his arm to raise the gourd he 
dragged himself forward, and watched the yellow water 
trickle into the vessel with eyes devoid of human feel- 
ing — they were like the eyes of a wild beast in sight 
of blood. 

Slowly and deliberately the man poured all the 
water into the little vessel — he appeared to have for- 
gotten the division of which he had spoken. 

In setting down the gourd he glanced to one side, 
and caught sight of his companion lying on the ground at 
his side, with agonized eyes fixed upon the water-vessel. 

Then he turned, and for some seconds their eyes 
met; in one face was steady determination, in the otiier 
a wavering weakness, rendered terrible by the brute- 
like agony of the eyes. 

"You drink your share first," said the younger man 
painfully. 

"I do not want any. I ... am not thirsty." Iliis 
with cracking Ups and tongue as dry as leather. 
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The younger man attempted to raise himsi?lf, while 
the contortions of his discoloured face were terrible to 
look upon. 

"You drink your share first!" he repeated hoarsely. 

"Will you drink it all?" The elder man gently inclined 
the drinking-cup so that the water glistened on the edge. 

**Will you drink it all?" he repeated. 

One precious drop fell on to the sand, and the 
dampness of it vanished instantaneously. 

"Will you drink . . . it . . . all?" 

Then he held the cup to his companion's lips, and 
the water was gone. 

He who did that deed to a dying man — beneath no 
gaze but that of his God — was Winyard Mistley. The 
young man was his servant. 

Now he sat upon the sand and took his servant's head 
upon his knees. The water loosened the man's tongue. 

"Little master," he said presently. 

"Yes, Paul." 

"I want you to promise something to a dying man." 

Mistley made no answer; he gently moved Paul's 
head to a more comfortable position. 

"When I am dead," said the youth, "take your knife 
and cut the flesh from off my arm — you must do this 
-r— you must keep yourself alive to get home to England, 
and then you can tell them that Paul Maritch did not 
die in vain! You can tell the half-hearted ones that a 
true Nihilist died in joy, because he knew that his dead 
flesh was destined to keep you alive. You, the enemy 
of the Tyrant, the true friend of Holy Russia!" 

Mistley could not conceal the look of horror that 
came into his eyes. 
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"If," he said, in his mumbling articulation, "I went 
home and told them that tale, every Englishman would 
turn away from me in horror, saying that it would have 
been a hundred times better to have left my bones to 
bleach in the Khivan desert." 

The young Russian was half insensible; he could 
not hear the heavy gasping of the expiring horse a few 
yards away from him. 

Mistley gently let the dying man's head drop on to 
the sand, and then he rose and stood beside the horse 
for some moments in silence. He raised his steadfast 
gray eyes to the heavens, now growing dull and of 
darker blue — he looked all round the level horizon. It 
seemed to him as if this were the whole worid, and 
that he was alone in it; as if there was no world of 
civilization, of comfort and of luxury. 

"It may be brutal, but I think there is no sin in 
it," he murmured. 

Then he knelt down on the sand, and with his knife 
he killed the horse. 

Presently he cut out the tongue, and gave a mouth- 
ful of the warm flesh to his servant — he could not yet 
eat of it himself. 

The cooler air now revived Paul Maritch. He turned 
his head to where Mistley lay on the sand at his side. 

The EngUshman heard the movement, and crawled 
closer to him. 

"It is coming .... it is coming 1" whispered the 
Russian. 

Then Mistley roused hitnself. 

"Paul, this is not hke you," he said cheerfully, but 
it was a ghastly cheerfulness — "this is not like you* 
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Whtrie is your detennination? Where is your hope? 
After a good long rest, we will move on; I am strong 
enough to help you. Who knows — we may see the 
river by sunrise to-morrow." 

"I will never see the sun rise again, little father." 

"Noflsense, Paull We will pull through yet It is a 
strong combination — a Russian and an Englishman — so 
strong that we have always fought on different sides 
hitherto." 

The Russian moistened his lips slowly and painfully 
with his tongue. 

"Why did you take me?" he asked plaintively. "I 
Was not good enough for you; I was not strong enough. 
For the last month I have been a burden to you in- 
stead of a help. I used to consider myself a strong 
man; but compared to your strength, to your energy, 
to your courage, I am as a fly. Ah, Mistley — the time 
has gone now for the nonsense of master and servant! 
You guessed my secret when you first offered to take 
me as guide, but you never guessed my real name. It 
seems strange, does it not, that the two men whose 
names are more hateful and more fearful to that . . . 
devil than the name of any other living man, should 
die side by side in the desert? Stoop low and I will 
whisper my name, for fear the heavens hear it. Do 
<iot start, for it is a name that curdles the blood of 
every honest man; and yet I have been honest. From 
first to last I have been honest. This is the last, and 
now, with the hand of Death upon me, I say — there is 
no God!" 

"Hush, Paul I You need not tell me your name. I 
know who you are now," 

Yount: Mistley. IJ 
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"It is all very well for you in happy Englarid," coti- 
tinued the other, "to say there is a God; for our country 
there is none." 

"If you do not cease, I will go and leave you/' said 
Mistley. To heat the rattle of the man's breath, as he 
gathered strength to utter these words, was a terrible 
experience. 

"Mistley," whispered the dying man after a pause. 

"Yes, Paul." 

"If you live through this, never let them know that 
I am dead. Let the burden of my existence weigh on 
his mind. While he thinks I am alive, he will never 
know a moment's peace. Let this be my legacy to the 
man who made me what I ami" 

Winyard Mistley crouched on the sand in silence. 
He had an Englishman's awkward shyness of mention- 
ing the name of God in other sense than exclamatory, 
and yet he shivered to think that this man was really 
dpng in his arms with blasphemy on his rigid lips. 

Suddenly a sense of chilliness assailed him. Me- 
chanically he touched the prostrate man's brow. 

"Good . . . God ... he is deadl" 

Then he rose painfully to his feet The silence of 
that great waste of desert was almost unbearable. Five 
men out of six would have gone mad in those first mo- 
ments of realization. Winyard Mistley pressed his 
forehead with his hands, now cold and damp. His 
stem eyes slowly scarmed the horizon — it was almost 
dark. In the sky, away to the east, was a shade of 
pearly-yellow. Tliis was the soft promise of the mo(»i 
yet below the horizon. Mechanically the solitary man 
turned towards it Presently on the hard black line of 
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the horizon there appeared a fan-like glow of shimmer- 
ing yellow, narrowing into silver rays; then a tiny spark 
of light ever broadening. With a flood of glory the 
great globe slowly moimted, till its lower edge parted 
with the line of distant desert. 

The scene was too majestic, too awful, and too 
lovely for words. 

It almost reconciled Mistley to the death which 
seemed inevitable. 

He turned and glanced at the prostrate form of 
Paul Maritch, with its cold and relentless face turned 
silently towards the God Whom he denied. 

"If he could have Uved a few moments longer to 
see that, he would not have died with those words upon 
his lips," he murmured vaguely. 

Tlien his thoughts wandered away. A rush of me- 
mories came over him, and sapped at his courage as 
running water saps at a stone pillar. 

"If I could only think of something else," he muttered, 
pressing his weary temples. "If I could only see some- 
thing else than her eyes . . ." 

He slowly raised his face, and again scanned the 
hopeless desert around him. 

Suddenly his gaze remained riveted on one spot, to 
the west of him. 

"What is that?" he mumbled stupidly; "what is that?" 

Slowly, Uke a stricken tree, he collapsed, falling for- 
ward on his face, with his arms stretched across the 
dead body of Paul Maritch. 

For an hour he lay thus. At last he recovered con- 
sciousness and awoke, as he had ever done from sleep, 
with every sense on the alert 

17* 
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First he stood up and gazed fixedly to the west, 
along the white track of moonlight which extended to 
the very edge of the horizon; then he balanced himself 
on the dead body of the horse, and so increased his 
spread of vision. Across the broad line of light cast by 
the moon on the sand was a tiny silver streak. 

"Yes, that is the river!" said Mistley. "My luck 
has not forsaken me, and his bad fortune has followed 
him to the very end!" 

Mechanically Winyard Mistley scooped out a shallow 
grave, and gently laid therein the remains of his des- 
perate companion, before he left the spot. 

The peaceful moon looked down that night on the 
grim desert, and saw one of the finest and wbolesomest 
sights to be seen on earth; ay, finer and wholesomer 
than the fairest woman ever seen. That sight was a 
brave man fighting doggedly, quietly and wittingly against 
odds so disproportionate as to render one sceptical re- 
garding all things Providential. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

The following season happened to be a gay one, and 
among the gayest was Lena Wright She went out with 
her father and mother; she went out with her mother's 
sister — Lady AUron. She went anywhere, with anyone, 
and appeared to be sufifering from an insatiable thirst 
for change and novelty. No number of dances tired 
her, no partner wearied her by dancing through from 
beginning to end. 

The good dancers Uked her because ^e danced 
beautifully, and never confessed to fatigue. She made 
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a serious affair of it, as they did, and was not bored 
by silence; for the accomplished ones talk little when 
once the music has commenced — the smooth poetic 
motion, the quick obedience to their slightest signal, 
is enough for them. The bashful young men were 
devoted to her, for with them she was girlish and 
as u^sophisticated as themselves. The staid and 
hopelessly selfish old bachelors admired her, because 
she laughed readily enough at their egotistical little 
jokes. And last of all, the matrons did not hate her, 
because, forsooth, her programme was at the disposal 
of the new-fledged youth with split gloves as heartily as 
if each had been the lion of the evening. She set her 
cap at no one, she was reliable and merry; and she 
appeared to Uke everyone, while in reality she was very 
near to despising them all with an impartial and large- 
minded contempt. 

Young ladies, however, did not take to her as a 
rule. They explained vaguely that they did not under- 
stand her, which in the ears of some cynical men 
amounted to a confession of inferiority. With them she 
was always sweet and kind, for Lena was of that self- 
reliant material which (brine it as you may), Uke mutton, 
refuses to be salted. Seh listened with an interested 
little smile to their vapid boasts of conquests made, of 
impressions created and hearts sore afflicted, but she 
never had similar experiences to relate. 

There was one among the hard-working pleasure- 
seekers whom Lena did not despise. Indeed, she did not 
actually despise any of them; what she felt was more a 
sense of pity vaguely tempered with wonder that the 
clever and undoubtedly brilliant people around her should 
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be content to fritter away their intellects in the unpro- 
fitable pursuit of pleasure. This one exception had no 
individual excuse. He was as frivolous, as objectless, 
and as lazy as any of them, but then Charlie, dear old 
Charlie, was different from other people. He could not 
be measured satisfactorily by the common standard. 

The young sailor's dub knew him no longer. His 
tailor received an order for a remarkably large suit of 
dress-clothes, of the latest material, constructed upon 
the newest principles. His huge Saxon frame was to 
be met with everywhere. It towered over one upon 
crowded stairs; it insinuated itself into the tiniest draw- 
ing-room, with that wonderful power of contraction which 
is so soon acquired in a crowded dty. 

Some weeks had elapsed since Laurance Lowe's 
dinner-party, and Charlie had not wasted his time. He 
had reassumed his old position in the Seymour Street 
household. The drde of visitors there had somewhat 
changed in his absence, as he soon discovered. This 
was the natural result of the Colonel's presence. Like 
all spedaHsts, the old traveller was much sought after 
by his kind. Eastern authorities of every age and 
nationality sought him out, and with these rugged and 
sunburnt wanderers the Colonel loved to travel again 
over far-off deserts, comparing notes, asking and receiv- 
ing hints. Gradually his house came to be recognised 
as the headquarters of the party designated "alarmist" 
Among these experts it soon became a semi-offidal secret 
that Winyard Mistley was "out there," and a few were 
taken into further confidence and allowed to share the 
Colonel's anxiety at his long silence. As Winyard's 
brother, Charlie foirnd himself of some importance among 
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these ancient luminaries of Eastern diplomacy. Thus 
he occupied a double post in the household. Firstly, 
as the ColoneFs friend; secondly, as Lena's attendant 
knight wheresoever she might be pleased to go. 

Through it all, like an undercurrent, ran the thread 
of his own diplomatic tasL From Lena he had learnt 
nothing, but one important step had been made in the 
right direction. He had renewed his acquaintance with 
the Baroness de Nantille. She had even been invited 
to the Wright's at his suggestion, upon which occasion 
he had with imperturbable calmness devoted himself to 
entertaining her, until he discovered that Lena was be- 
ginning to notice it Laurance Lowe had been present 
on this occasion, as on others when the Baroness and 
CharUe were thrown together, and very Uttle that passed 
was lost by him. 

There were many drawing-rooms in London to which 
Mrs. Mistley and her sons had the entrie, and where 
they could be sure of a welcome; and now Charlie 
suddenly began to take advantage of this privilege. 
Wherever Lena went, he was sure to appear during the 
evening. At dull Geographical and learned soirdes he 
usually put in an appearance — very late, but by no 
means disturbed, for it had come to be an understood 
thing that Lena should accord a smiling congi to any 
bumptious and self-satisfied young explorer who might 
be by her side when the young sailor appeared. 

These same young explorers (a growtiii of the present 
generation) afforded a fund of amusement to Lena and 
her family. They were so terribly prolific in print, and 
so lamentably dull in society. Their productions were 
so invariably more to the credit of the British book- 
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binding industry than to that of literature; and they 
were so desperately generous with presentation copies, 
duly signed with an inky flourish upon the fly-leaf. 
Such volumes were constantly arriving in Seymour 
Street, and Lena soon realized the fact that though one 
may desire to see the author after having read a book, 
it is rarely satisfactory to read a work upon the strength 
of having met its author. In fact, she usually experien^ 
a strong disinclination to cut the pages of a volume of 
which she had never heard imtil its writer had forced 
it imder her notice. Unfortunately for the modem tribe 
of scribbling travellers, the human frame is so constructed 
that the size of a man's heart must remain a profound 
secret; and the ordinary observer is compelled to make, 
his observations upon the basis of the frame itself. Now 
most of these gentry are, by some humorous freak of 
Nature, endowed with a diminutive person; and Lena — 
a Northumbrian — sweet and tall herself, and accustomed 
to look up to men, could not succeed in making heroes of 
these mighty huntsmen (more accustomed to the smell of 
a proof-sheet than to the glorious odour of burnt powder), 
and withheld that admiration and respect to which they 
considered themselves fully entitled. 

At balls, Charles Mistiey, who was nothing if not 
methodical, danced three times with Lena, and took 
Mrs. Wright down to supper. Then he rescued his 
mother, and went home to Bedford Place behind a very 
small cigar, which form of tobacco appears to be much 
affected by big men, as large pipes are by their smaller 
brethren. 

Of course people talked about his devotion to 
Lena, adding to it or detracting from it according to 
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the requirements of their purpose, as is the kindly 
custom of us all. The Colonel saw it, and shrugged 
his shoulders. Mrs. Wright saw it, and understood it 
not; but she watched more closely, and, strange to say, 
the pleasant friendship existing between her and the 
young sailor grew in warmth of mutual trust. Laurance 
Lowe saw it, and grew uneasy. 

When anyone spoke to Charles Mistley on the sub- 
ject, either with the bantering bluntness of a man or 
the dangerous innocence of a woman, he smiled his 
good-natured, lazy smile, which might mean much and 
usually meant nothing, leaving his questioner more 
puzzled than before. 

If any woman took the trouble of placing Lena in 
such a position that some remark was absolutely neces- 
sary, she would say: 

"Oh yes, I like him very much," and then would 
continue tiie subject with an unconscious frankness which 
was vastly puzzling. 

To the disinterested observer it would appear that 
these two young persons were drifting into something 
more than friendship; but the observations of that 
fabulous person are proverbially unreUable. 

No one knows better than the writer of these humble 
lines that a friendship — a perfectly safe friendship — 
cannot exist for long between young people of a dif- 
ferent sex who are entirely unconnected by ties of 
blood. A man can be a true friend to the end of the 
chapter — to his female cousin. Beyond that the water 
is of uncertain depth, with shifting shoals and unmarked 
channels. Navigation thereon is dangerous — a collision 
would probably occur, resulting in serious damage to 
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one or both vessels. Or one might run aground, while 
the other could only tack and wear and drift around, 
not daring to venture too dose for fear of stranding on 
the same rock. 

It would appear, however, that Lena and her large 
friend knew very well what they were about At that 
time she needed some one, and the sailor seemed to 
slip naturally into the vacant place. They never over- 
stepped the boundaries of friendship, and only once did 
they come near to so doing. 

It came about one evening, and took them both a 
little by surprise. Lena, who made a point of watching 
the chaperons dance the Lancers, had no partner; and 
Charlie, who said he had not enough conversation for 
"that trying performance," came and sat beside her. 
They secured a pleasant comer, and for some time 
watched the dancers without speaking. In the set 
nearest to them was an engaged couple of youthful ap- 
pearance. These two behaved after the manner of 
their kind; meeting, for instance, at the end of the 
ladies' chain as if the separation had been a matter of 
weary years. 

Lena and her companion naturally observed this 
couple. Presently Charlie murmured vaguely: 

"That sort of thing makes me feel inclined to 
cry^" 

•Lena laughed gaily. 

"Please don't," she said with a great show of 
anxiety. "It might be embarrassing." 

He laughed in his low, quiet way; and then, sud- 
denly looking grave, he continued to watch the young 
couple lazily. 
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"I do not feel inclined to cry," continued Lena, in 
a graver tone; "but I should like to throw something 
at him — it is so weak and unmanly." 

"I suppose we all pass through it . . ." 

"It is to be hoped, for her sake, that he will pass 
through it pretty soon; and remember that he is a man, 
with a man's work to do." 

"We ... are severe," murmured Charlie inno- 
cently. 

"Now confess," said Lena, suddenly facing him — 
"confess that your feelings are . . . contempt for him, 
and pity for her." 

"Yes . . ." he answered slowly. "I suppose you 
are right — and yet . . ." 

"And yet?" 

"Perhaps I was once like that myself." 

"Oh no!" she exclaimed with conviction. 

"Who knows?" he said quietly. 

There was something in the tone of his voice that 
made her turn to glance at his face. He was carelessly 
following the delicate tracery of flowers upon his pro- 
gramme with the atrocious pencil attached thereto. He 
contemplated his handiwork with his head upon one 
side for some moments, apparently with much satisfac- 
tion; then he looked up, and his calm eyes met hers 
with a little smile. 

"I am dismal to-night," he said. "A brute of a 
sailor-man gave me a strong cigar this afternoon, and 
strong cigars always make me dismal." 

But Lena failed to smile. She merely sat and 
looked at him speculatively. Charlie did not appear 
quite happy under her gentle scrutiny. By way of 
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doing something he leant towards her, and borrowed 
her fan, which he tried for some time to open the 
wrong way. AVhile he was still attempting this dangerous 
feat, he continued: 

"So you must please remember that it is not all 
natural density — it is partly cigar." 

Like most big men, he rarely smiled, and never 
frowned, which made it very difficult at times to say 
whether he spoke seriously or not. 

"I wonder," said Lena speculatively . . , "I often 
wonder why you so invariably try to misrepresent your- 
self — especially to me." 

He looked up with a twinkle of genuine amusement 
in his eyes. 

"You think, I suppose, that it is my duty to make 
the best of a bad bargain." 
• ''ijT it a bad bargain?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. With the fan he in- 
dicated the dancers before them. 

"Give them all Uttle slips of paper and programme 
pencils," he said. "Take a ballot — good bargain or 
bad bargain — and what would the result be?" 

She ignored this suggestion, and sat meditating for 
some moments. 

"There is something," she said at length, "wanting 
in your life. You do not look at things in a proper 
light. I think you want an object — something to be 
attained, something to try for, even if you fail." 

"Please," interrupted the young sailor, "do not look 
so serious — it is not worth your while." 

"And," she continued with a sudden change of 
manner, from grave to gay, "I know what it is." 
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"By George — do you? I am glad to hear it 
andly prescribe at once." 

"What you require," she said solemnly, "is some 
ne very nice to fall in love with. I cannot think of 
nyone exactly suitable at the present moment, but . . . 
wiU keep the matter before me." 

"Is that all?" he asked in a tone expressive of 
reat disappointment "Your remedy is too simple to 
e of much use. Also, I have a strong argument against 
— sailors should not marry, on principle. They should 
rait till they are old men, and then marry their house- 
eepers." 

"Principles and generalities are to be avoided," ob- 
erved Lena gravely. 

"Well, if you do not approve of that argument, I 
an take up another. Suppose that you see in me an 
iteresting young man with a story. Suppose I am a 
lighted being who has loved in vain, for whom life has 
o charms, existence no attraction. Suppose there is 
eneath this immaculate waistcoat a dried-up article 
^hich can never love again. . . . How about your ob- 
;ct in Ufe then?" 

Lena did not reply at once. While watching the 
ancers, she was slowly opening and closing her fan. 
^en she at length spoke, she deliberately ignored his 
antering tone, and said gravely: 

"I should be very sorry ... to suppose all that" 

"Why?" 

"Because I should prefer to continue beUeving that 
ou are different . . . from the rest." 

With her glance she indicated a group of men 
iling near the door. 
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"It does not pay, in these days, to be different from 
the rest. Better pass through with the crowd." 

"And," continued Lena, "it would not apply to 
you. If you really wanted a thing, I think you would 
get it — in an indifferent, lazy way." 

Charles Mistley glanced up into her face, and then, 
sHpping his programme into his waistcoat-pocket, he 
rose with a sudden access of energy and offered his arm. 

"They have finished," he said in a matter-of-fact 
tone. "Let us stroll about and allow some one else to 
sit down." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Laurance Lowe and Charles Mistley were not 
cursed with the conspirator's vice of too much talk and 
too little action. From the evening when they had first 
laid their heads together until some weeks afterwards, 
no word passed between them relative to Lena or Mon- 
sieur Jacobi. The subject was by mutual understanding 
allowed to drop, though it was ever to the fore in 
either mind 

However, one evening when they were walking 
home together from what was modestly called a musical 
soiree, Charlie unearthed the subject. The evening had 
been a dull one. Lowe and his young companion had 
undoubtedly been sorely out of their element, and both 
knew that their presence at the entertainment was due 
to the fact that the Wrights had been there. Lena had 
sung once — ^beautifully and simply, as was her wont. 
And the Baroness de Nantille had obliged the assembled 
multitude three times. Her splendid voice had been 
greatly assisted by the artistic violin obbligato of Mon- 
sieur Jacobi. 

"I did not get much farther on to-night," said the 
yoimg sailor^ as he stopped beneath a lamp-post to 
light his cigar. 

Lowe, with his hands pushed deep into the pockets 
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of a loose top-coat, and an ancient opera-hat tilted 
rather forward over his eyes, stopped also, and watched 
the dehcate operation. 

"Couldn't be expected," he said rather indistinctly, 
by reason of the cigarette between his hps. 

"With Jacobi there, you mean?" 

"Urn— m." 

"Did you observe that he took no notice of any of 
our party?" 

"Overdid it" 

"How?" 

"We came in late," said Lowe. *'It was unnatural 
not to look up." 

They walked on, smoking pensively, and on the 
deserted pavement their steps rang out Hke the tread 
of one foot. 

"I have followed up your hint," said CharHe; "and 
I think you are right — ^Jacobi is mixed up in it some- 
where." 

"Slippery customer," muttered Lowe. 

"I have brought all my . . . irresistible . . • powers 
of fascination to bear upon the Baroness, but somehow 
I do not get on very rapidly. I cannot understand her 
— she is extremely changeable. At times she is most 
gracious, and then suddenly she seems to become dis- 
trustful. However, in one of her gracious moods she 
may make a mistake, some day, and then . . ." 

Lowe took the cigarette from his lips, and after a 
pause he said: 

"There is one way of . . . working it" 

"Yes?" 

"Make love to her." 
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**That is not much in my line of country," said the 
sailor, with rather an awkward laugh. 

"Don't think you would find it difficult." 

"What do you mean?" asked Charlie slowly. 

"She would be quite ready." 

The big sailor blushed — privately, to himself — a 
dull brick-red beneath the sunburn which he had not 
yet lost He was rather fond of imderrating himself; 
but this might after all explain one or two Httle 
peculiarities in the Baroness's manner towards himself. 
There was almost an apology conveyed in Lowe's voice 
when he spoke again. 

"It's a beastly task to set a fellow, but . . ♦ cannot 
do it myself, you know. We're in it now; we must go 
on, and . . . and Lena is worth it. I turn off here . . • 
g'nightl" 

Charles Mistley stared vacantly at the receding 
figure. How weU he knew itl How familiar to him 
was every Httle trick of speech, every slow movement, 
every glance! There was no variety in Laurance Lowe; 
and as the young fellow stood watching the bent head 
and upright form, a strange sense of monotony came 
over him. The very words still ringing in his ears were 
such as the old man had used on a hundred previous 
occasions: "I turn off here . . . g'night." Simply stating 
the fact, and expressing no suggestion of regret that 
their ways should separate. Then the quick pressure 
of his waxen fingers, accompanied by a little forward 
inclination of the body. It was all so old ... so de- 
sperately familiar. And yet how Httle . . . how piti- 
fully Httie . . . did he know of the real man ! The heart 
beneath that loosely-fitting coat, and the brain under 
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the jaunty yet pathetic old opera-hat, were dlike closed 
and illegible. Who could say what echoes of a bygone 
time, what shadows of a former existence flitted through 
that fallow mind? The forlorn old man, as he walked 
rapidly through the deserted streets, was a monument 
to the memory of Love, Hope, and Ambition — dead 
years ago, and buried. 

Charlie was for a moment prompted to run after 
him, to walk with him, and conduct him safely to his 
own door, but he hesitated, and it was too late. The 
lone old fellow did not ask such Httle attentions; they 
would have surprised him, and probably he would 
prefer being left alone. 

"I wonder," said the young sailor to himself, as he 
turned and walked quickly in the opposite, direction, 
"I wonder if I will ever come to that!" 

Laurance Lowe's cold-blooded suggestion bore rapid 
fruit. The following afternoon Charles Mistley called 
at the house where the Baroness de Nantille had for 
the time taken rooms. This was in an unfrequented 
street leading eastwards from Portland Place. As the 
young sailor turned the comer into Duke Street, he 
descried the graceful figure of Monsieur Jacobi at the 
far end, going in the opposite direction. This caused 
him to slacken his pace so as to allow the violinist time 
to get round the comer before he rang the bell of 
number thirty-seven. 

The Baroness was at home. Charles Mistley gave 
his name, and after a short delay was requested to 
step upsts^rs. As he entered the drawing-room, she 
rose from a seat near the window to greet him, but did 
not advance a single step. 
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In deference to her foreign custom, the young Eng- 
lishman bowed without offering his hand. He noticed 
that the Baroaess was perfectly self-possessed, although 
very pale. Then he broke the momentary silence without 
displaying the least sign of embarrassment or hesitation: 

"Miss Wright is not here?" he said quietly. 

"No." 

"But this is her day, is it not, madame?" 

"No; she comes to me to-morrow." 

"Ah — ^I have deranged you for nothing, then. I 
thought I would find Miss Wright here. I wished to 
tell her that I have received seats for a theatre to-night . . ." 

He made a movement as if he would go, then he 
appeared to change his mind. 

"I have never had an opportunity, madame," he 
said, "of expressing my sympathy. Since I had the 
pleasure of meeting you last year, you have had a great 
misfortune, I believe." 

The Baroness bowed her beautiful head and re- 
sumed her seat with a peculiar smoothness of action, 
motioning her visitor to sit down at the same time. 

"You are very kind," she said in a low voice, ex- 
pressive of greater emotion than the occasion would 
seem to demand. "I have passed through certain mis- 
fortunes . . . too long to narrate even to such a patient 
listenei" as yourself." 

Charlie had not accepted her invitation to seat him- 
self. Instead of so doing he advanced towards the 
window, and was leaning against the woodwork, looking 
down at her. 

"I was not aware," he said, "until just lately that 
you had the misfortune to be a Russian subject Any- 
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one of that nationality is interesting to me, as you are 
perhaps aware. My father was connected with Russia 
for many years, and now my brother . . . has followed 
in his footsteps." 

Lower and lower the fair head was bent over the 
motionless hands, which lay upon her simple dress with 
a peculiar stillness; but the Baroness made no reply. 

"But I do not wish to awaken disagreeable me- 
mories, madame; all I desire is to express my sympathy 
and my readiness to be of any service to you. It is 
the least an Englishman can do in his own coimtiy, 
which is not exactly renowned for its sympathy towards 
strangers." 

The Baroness raised her head, but she did not look 
at him. She appeared to be studying the pattern of 
the dingy lace curtain. Her companion saw her eyelids 
quiver for a moment — then she spoke in her smooth 
monotone. 

"Do not call me — *madame,'" she said. **I am 
not . . . madame. I took my mother's title for the 
sake of convenience, in London." 

Ah, Mother Eve! How many neat httle plots hast 
thou demoUshed! How often hast thou, by the sudden 
raising of thy restless tongue, upset the completest 
schemes ever woven by human brain! 

Charles Mistley looked down at her without betray- 
ing the least sign of surprise; but he changed colour 
slightly. 

"That only makes your claim upon my services the 
stronger," he said, after a pause. 

The Baroness bowed her head silently, and said: 

"Monsieur, I have no claim upon your services. On. 
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the contrary,^ you are the last Englishman to whom I 
should apply in case I required assistance!" 

"I do not understand • . ." 

"You will do so, however, when I tell you that my 
real name is Marie Bakovitch." 

"Marie . . . Bakovitch!" repeated the Enghshman 
slowly— "Marie . . . Bakovitch!" 

She raised her cold blue eyes to his, watching 
keenly the effect of the revelation she had just made. 

"Then," she said, "your brother has told you?" 

"No— Colonel Wright told me." 

"And now do you understand why I can claim no 
disinterested service from you?" 

"No," he said simply. 

She laughed, a Uttle short laugh that would have 
been harsh had her voice not been wonderfully me- 
lodious. 

"You Englishmen — are so aggravatingly chivalrous," 
she said. "With us it is different — women are nearer 
to the men in Russia." 

"I do not imderstand, mademoiselle," said the young 
sailor gravely, "why you have told me this." 

"No?" She raised her eyes to his again. He would 
have been blind had he not understood what he read 
there. "It is a long story," she continued, "and . . . 
perhaps an old one. Also, it is not cheerful, for it is 
the story of a mistake." 

"Tell it to me," he said quietly. 

"Eighteen months ago, immediately after your bro- 
ther left England, I had a long and serious illness. 
Through it I was nursed by my maid — a child of six- 
teen, assisted by my . . . friend, Ivan Meyer. When I 
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recovered sufficiently to take an interest in life I learnt 
from him that he was impatiently awaiting the moment 
when he could leave me to return to Russia. There 
had been in my native town a reign of terror, and among 
the first to be arrested on suspicion was my father — a 
noted loyalist, a faithful Government servant It is 
thus . . . monsieur . . . that Nihilists are made." 

"Then," said the Englishman, "you have changed." 

"Yes, I have changed." 

"I am sorry for it" 

"Why?" 

"Because," said Charlie, "it brings you into contact 
with such men as Monsieur Jacobi." 

Marie Bakovitch looked up sharply, but he avoided 
meeting her eyes. 

"What do you know of Monsieur Jacobi?" 

Charlie shrugged his broad shoulders contemptuously. 

"Nothing, mademoiselle." 

"But you hate him." 

"Well . . '. scarcely. I have never had the neces- 
sary energy to hate anyone yet I do not like him." 

"It is of Jacobi," continued the girl, "that I have 
to tell; it is against him that I must ask your help. 
Remember I do not ask it for myself, for I do not fear 
him. It is for Lena Wright . . ." 

Marie Bakovitch looked up somewhat suddenly. She 
met her companion's eyes, calm, impassive, and inscrut- 
able as usual, fixed upon her face. 

"Yes," he said; "go on." 

"He is connected with several secret societies, po- 
litical and otherwise. Notably the * Brotherhood of Li- 
berty,' of which he pretends to be the London chief. 
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For some months he has been scheming to obtain money 
from Lena Wright for the purposes of the Brotherhood." 

"I thought money would come in somewhere." 

"Yes, all Jacobi's plots are connected with money 
sooner or later. He heard from sources unknown to me 
that she will be comparatively rich some day, and he 
has been endeavouring to persuade her to borrow this 
money; it is a large sum." 

"You have not told me what hold he has over her." 

"He has represented that the Brotherhood has 
agencies and connections all over the world, and by 
these means he could, with the aid of a certain sum of 
ready mcMiey, obtain immediate information as to the 
safety, or otherwise, of your . . . brother Winyard. 
She ... I think . . . she . . ." 

"Yes," said Charlie gravely, "I understand . . . But 
how did he get to know of this? ... he has surely had 
no opportunity . . ." 

"He learnt it from me." 

"From you? You said just now that you did not 
fear him." 

"Not now. He can do nothing now — now that I . . • 
that you . . ." 

"Ah!" said the Englishman compassionately, "I 
understand. He has been threatening you with the dis- 
closure of your real name. You need not have feared 
that, mademoiselle. No one except my brother could 
have harmed you, and you have misjudged him if you 
thought that he would do an)rthing unmanly or . . • 
cowardly!" 

She sat before him on a low chair. Her face was 
hidden from him, and as he looked down upon her he 
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could only see the soft coils of flaxen hair and the 
white curve of her neck. But he heard the long-drawn, 
sobbing breath; he saw the quick rise of her shoulders. 
Assuredly he read these signs aright No man with a 
tithe of Charles Mistle)r's intelligence could have been 
so blind, so cruelly blind, unless the blindness were in- 
tentional. 

"It was not that, monsieur," she murmured, in little 
more than a whisper. 

He stood there motionless and strong as ever man 
was created, but there passed across his face a mo- 
mentary twinge of real physical pain. Suddenly he 
roused himself with an effort, and said with a practical 
matter-of-fact energy: 

"Mademoiselle, we must waste no time. I am 
deeply grateful — more grateful than ever I can hope to 
express — for the confidence you have placed in me. 
You said just now that . . . Jacobi pretends to be the 
London diief of this Brotherhood; have you doubts 
about the truth of his assertion?" 

"Yes; I know that such a Society existe, and that 
its headquarters are in Rotterdam; but I believe Jacobi 
is no member of it He has represented himself to be 
its chief, simply for the purpose of obtaining money. He 
has, in fact, deceived us all." 

"Thank you! May I ask when you next assemble?" 

"To-morrow afternoon in this room, and Miss Wright 
is to be present as a probationary member — three 
o'clock is the hour." 

"To-morrow at three. Thank you! You may leave 
everything to me, mademoiselle. I have a friend — 
Laurance Lowe — who is a jpurnalist of some repute. 
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He will doubtless know about this 'Brotherhood of 
Liberty' — the real one, I mean. I will endeavour to do 
everyljiing in as quiet and . . . seamanhke ... a manner 
as I can. I will see you to-morrow afternoon." 

With a bow he left her, walking slowly as though 
allowing her time to call him back if she had so de- 
sired. But she remained motionless, and did not even 
return his formal salutation. 

Through the open window came the sound of his 
firm footstep on the pavement below, dying away in the 
perspective of sound that travelled over the grimy roofs 
in one continuous roar of life from Oxford Street, and 
the neighbouring busy haunts of men. 

The dull smoky twiHght came on apace. The red 
glow faded into purple, and imperceptibly assumed a 
neutral gray at last. StiU Marie Bakovitch sat there 
with bowed head and lifeless eyes. No murmur of 
complaint passed her level lips, no sigh rose within her 
bosom. She merely sat there without appearing to 
think or reason — sat and endured with that strange, 
pathetic, dumb endurance which is the curse of the 
Slavonic race. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Lena's singing-lesson the following afternoon was 
interrupted by the arrival of Monsieur Jacobi. This 
gentleman was accompanied by his friend Mr. Ryan, a 
keen-eyed individual, who was ever ready to espouse 
the cause of the oppressed of every nationality, pro- 
vided there was money to be made and little risk at- 
taching. Presently a feeble-minded English lady of un- 
certain age arrived, and inunediately behind her a 
mild-mannered German gentleman of short sight and 
unkempt hair. 

This was the first time Lena had met the members 
of the Brotherhood of Liberty, and she was divided 
between an inclination to laugh and a desire to run 
away. But everybody was desperately serious. Monsieur 
Jacobi was suave and gentlemanly as usual, but not en- 
tirely at his ease. His hold over the Baroness de 
Nantille, as she was still called, had never been very 
secure, and he instinctively felt that it was sHpping from 
him day by day. However, the man was possessed of 
a certain superficial courage — a type of bravery which 
shines in the presence of women, but goes no distance 
among men. 

There was just enough mystery in the proceedings 
to content the English maiden lady and the short-sighted 
Teuton, without unnecessarily aggravating the Baroness. 
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/hen all were seated, not at a table, but round the 
X)m, without formality, Monsieur Jacobi began speaking: 

"I have considered it necessary," he said, "to call 
le London branch of this Brotherhood together, fw 
le purpose of deciding a question of some importance. 
: is usual for myself and Secretary Ryan to decide 
ich minor questions as may arise, but we feel that 
lis is beyond our jurisdiction." 

Here Monsieur Jacobi paused, and assumed a de- 
leanour expressive of some hesitation in the choice of 
ords necessary to proceed with a somewhat difficult 
isk. The German gentleman took the opportunity of 
jaculating "Goot!" which monosyllable was allowed to 
ass unnoticed. The English lady gazed admiringly 
ith the weakest of eyes at the speaker, and rubbed 
er yellow hands nervously together. Secretary Ryan 
ly back in his chair, looking intensely business-like and 
ractical. Lena began to feel that she was in what 
Iharlie would call a "mess;" but, like her mother, she 
as endowed with a certain amount of pluck, and she 
"aited patiently, glancing occasionally at the Baroness's 
:omful face. 

"I need not tell you," continued Monsieur Jacobi, 
ith some emotion, "that our movements are again 
ampered by the poverty of the Brotherhood. It is the 
Id sad story. The rich oppress us by their very riches. 
igainst this demon we fight in vain. And yet who can 
ly that it ts in vain? Is it for nothing that we work? 
> it for nothing that those of us who possess certain 
leans give what we have to the cause?" 

"Goot!" observed the German, who was penniless. 

"No; let us go on with our work, and hope that in 
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the fulness of time — peiiiaps when none of us are left 
to witness it — ^the fruit may grow and lipen. It is 
enough for us to know that while assisting our poorer 
brethren, we are sowing the gloiious seeds of liberty." 

^Hear, hear!" said Secretary Ryan. He always 
said "hear, hear," after the word ** liberty.*' 

"And now — now at the moment when we are almost 
paralyzed by the want of funds, (me among us has come 
forward willingly and nobly with open hands. My friends, 
are we to accept this generous gift? It is to answer 
this question that I have called you together. I do not 
desire to bias jovl in either direction. Heaven knows 
we want the mcmey badly; we all know to what good 
use it will be put But are we to lose sight of the fact 
that it must necessarily be obtained with some secrecy? 
Are we to overlook the possibility of misunderstanding, 
of misconception, that will hang over our own heads? 
My friends ... I will say no more; my opinion must not 
be permitted to influence your decision." 

"No, no," cried Ryan; "let us have your opinion." 

Monsieur Jacobi hesitated for some time. He even 
succeeded in looking bashful. Lena glanced at the 
Baroness, and saw that her eyes were fixed on the door. 

"Well . . ." began JacobL "K it is your wish I will 
speak. Now — listen to me " 

At this moment the door opened, and Charles Mist- 
ley entered the room, alone. In one comprehensive 
glance he took in the situation, noting the position of 
every person in the room. He closed the door, and 
stood with his back against it 

"No," he said imperturbably. '/listen to me/*' 

Jacobi half rose from his seat, and then sank back 
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lagain with rather a sickly smile. Ryan made no move- 
ment whatever, but his unhealthy face assumed an ashen- 
gray. The maiden lady and the German sat gazing 
weakly at the stalwart intruder. Noiselessly the Baro- 
ness rose from her seat, and crossed the room to where 
Lena sat; and there she stood, waiting. 

Lena felt that the whole situation was intensely 
funny from an observer's point of view; but unfortunately 
she was an actor in the comedy, which sadly altered 
the matter. However, Charles Mistley had too much 
tact to treat the affair jocosely. He looked gravely 
round him, and then spoke in a deliberately authorita- 
tive voice, which recalled to Lena's memory a half-for- 
gotten remark of Laurance Lowe's, to the effect that 
Charlie was essentially a foul-weather sailor. 

"I am sorry," he said, "to disturb matters, but... I 
think Monsieur Jacobi knows who I am. If he should 
require any explanation he knows where to find me . . ." 

Jacobi shrugged his shoulders indifferently, while 
Ryan watched him furtively. 

"Will you come with me now?" continued Mistley, 
addressing Lena. 

There was a sad lack of dramatic effect about the 
whole affair. No one jumped to his feet and drew 
a firearm from his breast-pocket There was no need 
for the sailor to assume a defiant attitude, and hurl 
back his assailants. In fact, the proceedings were de- 
cidedly tame. Charles Mistley not only succeeded in 
performing his task quietly and in a seamanlike manner, 
as he had promised, but went farther, and rendered the 
whole affair a lamentably dull incident. This is to be 
Regretted; the loss, great though it may be to the world 
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in general, is essentially one affecting the dironider of 
these events. So much might have been made of it. 
What pictures might have been drawn of the huge 
mariner, barricaded by such movable pieces of furniture 
as he could lay hands on, standing in front of the 
trembling Lena, brandishing a chair over the muddled 
head of the short-sighted German! Bullets might have 
been made to bury themselves in the wood -work of 
the door, and ... ah! glorious inspiration — Marie Bako- 
vitch might effectively have been removed from the 
scene by the simple means of a revolver-bullet aimed 
at Charles Mistley's heart, but intercepted by her fair 
breast! The whole thing would have iUustrated so well 
— what a chance for the artist commissioned with the 
design for a yellow-back! 

The thought is a sad one; but Truth trims her 
lamp so well that the poorest writer must perforce keep 
to the path. The lives of most of us would not, it iS 
to be feared, illustrate very well. Many of us would 
find it hard to provide a suitable and attractive incident 
for the cover. And, again, few of us are called upon 
to assist at the sudden demise of such persons as are 
hateful to us, or in our way, at the precise moment 
when such an event would wind up the second volume 
satisfactorily. 

Nothing of a dramatic nature occurred. Lena rose 
from her seat, and crossing the room, she stood beside 
Charlie, experiencing a sudden sense of comfort and 
relief at the mere contact of his sleeve, which toudied 
her shoulder. 

'*I do not know," said Charlie to the assembled 
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Brotherhood, "and it is not my business to inquire, 
who is implicated in this swindle, and who among you 
are dupes; but it may be of some interest to you to 
learn that that man . . . there . . . Jacobi — is a common 
swindler. He is no more the London chief of the 
Brotherhood of Liberty than I am. Such a society 
exists, and I have been in communication with the 
authorities at its headquarters in Rotterdam. It has 
transpired that Jacobi was once a clerk in their office^ 
and they are at present somewhat anxious for his ad- 
dress, with a view to the recovery of some funds which 
he, by mistake, removed from their cash-box, and omitted 
to restore. It is only fair to you. Monsieur Jacobi, to 
inform you that in the course of my inquiries I am 
afraid the Brotherhood must have learnt that you are in 
London." 

Then he opened the door, and by way of intimating 
to Lena to pass out in front of him, he touched her 
arm slightly. It was not his habit to do this, as it is 
with some men. Not even with his mother did he ever 
indulge in such harmless familiarities. Lena noted the 
little touch, and somehow, to her, it said much that 
CharHe never allowed to appear in his intercourse with 
her. There was a sense of protection, a hint, as it 
were, of brotheriy affection and reHability in this rare 
exhibition of feeling, sHght though the indication of it 
might be. 

At the head of the stairs he stopped. 

r "You will find Mr. Lowe downstairs," he said. "I 
must go back and see after the Baroness. Walk on 
slowly towards Bedford Place; I will catch you up. My 
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mother expects us all to afternoon tea, as arranged 
yesterday." 

He watched her descend the stairs, and heard 
Lawrance Lowe come forward to meet her; then he 
turned, and coolly re-entered the room where the so- 
called Brotherhood was still assembled. 

With a vague feeling of unreahty IL.ena passed out 
of the house with Laurance Lowe. Mechanically she 
noticed a stiurdy, sailor-Hke man walking slowly past 
the house. This son of the Deep assumed such an ex- 
ceedingly innocent air of exaggerated non-recognition 
at the sight of Laurance Lowe, that had Lena had her 
usual keenness of observation at command, she could 
not have failed to detect that he was connected with 
Charlie's seamanlike manoeuvre. 

Lowe said nothing for some minutes. He walked 
slowly by the girl's side in unemotional silence. Before 
they had gone many yards Lena stopped short. 

"Has Charlie gone back," she said, with sudden 
realization of it all, "into . . . that room alone?" 

"Yes," replied Lowe. "He will catch us up pre- 
sently." 

She made a little movement as if to retrace her 
footsteps. 

"But . . . but," she exclaimed, "we cannot let him 
do that! There are three men . . ." 

"It is all right," said Lowe, walking on; **Charlie 
knows the sort of men he has to deal with." 

Nevertheless, he glanced back at the comer of the 
street to see if Charlie had come out of the house 
yet. 

They walked on together. There were a hujidred 
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uestions Lena wished to ask, but she was restrained 
y a feeling of humiliation or shjmess. Lowe appeared 
3 be in no hurry to explain matters. To judge from 
is manner, it would appear that Lena had just come 
rom her singing-lesson. This method of slurring over 
lifficulties by silence is a terribly fascinating one, mis- 
aken though it may be. It grows upon us as it had 
;rown upon Laurance Lowe; and, like any other habit, 
he tendrils it throws out over the mind are stronger 
han we believe. 

Before they had gone far they heard a quick foot- 
tep behind them, and Charles Mistley came to Lena's 
ide. They were in Portland Place, and as he joined 
hem he beckoned to the driver of a hansom-cab. There 
;eemed to be no question of Lowe getting into the cab 
vith Lena. He nodded, and as he beckoned to a second 
Iriver, Charlie took his seat at Lena's side. 

The young sailor began his explanation at once. 

"Lena," he said, "only Lowe and myself know of 
his, and it will be better to keep the whole affair quiet 
or some time yet. Of course, it is not quite the right 
hing for you to keep it secret from your mother; but 
ater . . . later, perhaps . . . when Win is home again, 
rovL can tell her all about it" 

Lena turned slowly towards him. She was leaning 
)ack in the cab, while he sat forward with his gloved 
lands resting on the door. They were passing down 
Dxford Street, and the smoothness of ihe pavement 
•endered it unnecessary for her to raise her voice. 

"When Win comes home!" she repeated wonderingly, 
'What has Win to do with it?" 
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She was fully convinced that whatever he might 
know, he could not have guessed at her motive for join- 
ing the Brotherhood of Liberty. That, at all events, 
was never to be disclosed. But Charles Mistley had 
provided for this. 

"The Baroness de Nantille," he said, "is Marie 
Bakovitch!" 

She seemed to be slowly forcing the realization of 
his words into her own mind. At the first thought it 
appeared to be an impossibility; but gradually, as she 
looked back over her acquaintanceship with the Baroness, 
the thing seemed possible, and finally she felt that 
there was no doubt about the truth of her companion's 
statement 

After a short pause CharHe continued: 

"I have acted in the matter as I think Win himself 
would have done. Of course, I do not pretend to know 
much of these diplomatic affairs, but ... it seems to 
me, Lena . . . that nothing must be disclosed, even to 
the Colonel, just yet. By chance I learnt about Jacobi 
from the Baroness herself — some day I will tell you all 
about it It is a long story to begin now. When I went 
back just now, she told me that Ivan Meyer, the man 
to whom she is . . . engaged — is coming to-morrow. 
She will write a note to you to-night, saying that she is 
leaving London suddenly, and cannot give you any more 
singing-lessons. 

Then they drove on for some time without speaking. 
Presently I<ena began to realize that all the events of 
the last half-hour were the result of forethought and 
dehberate organizatioo. Every little mishap had been 
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provided for, every moment had been utilized, and 
every action premeditated by the good-natured lazy sailor, 
who invariably maintained that he was the poorest or- 
ganizer Uving. 

She saw it all, and yet she could not begin to thank 
him. At last she spoke. 

"How stupid I have been!" she said. "How idiotic 
and weak you must think me, CharUe!" 

"No,'' he replied. "No ... I think . . . well, it 
does not matter much what I think, because here we 
are in Bedford Place; and there is my respected mother 
at the window. It was arranged that I should bring 
you here from your singing-lesson — if you remember." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Charles Mistley never gave Lena the full account 
of his discovery of Jacobi's little plot. It is so easy to 
put off an explanation till a more convenient occasion, 
which somehow never arises. From Lowe she could 
learn nothing — explanation was not his forte. 

And so the subject was shelved, partly with de- 
liberate intention on the part of the young sailor, partly 
by the advent of a more momentous question. Jacobi 
disappeared, and never returned into Lena's life to wake 
up memories best left to sleep. Marie Bakovitch left 
England with Ivan Meyer. Some years later Mrs. Mistley 
heard of her in Paris, recognising the beautiful Russian 
girl in a vivacious French description of the "ravishing" 
wife of a rising young artist It would bave been easy 
enough for the gay Httle Englishwoman to have made 
the acquaintance of the blond belle of a Paris season 
had she desired to do so; but women are more charit- 
ably inclined towards each other than the world is 
generally pleased to suppose, and the mother of Winyard 
and Charles Mistley felt that it was better to avoid re- 
calling to the mind of Madame Ivan Meyer the fact that 
she had once been called Marie Bakovitch. 

On the day completing the eighteenth month after 
Winyard Mistley's departure there was a dinner-party 
ftt the house in Seymour Street. Any disinterested and 
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^jcperienced matron, watching the arrival of the guests 
from between the lathes of a Venetian blind, would un- 
hesitatingly have prophesied a slow and wearisome even- 
ing for the guests at this entertainment There were 
no ladies — "absolutely no ladies, my dear" — except 
Mrs. Mistley, IL.ena, and her mother. 

The only young man was Qiarles Mistley, and he 
was handicapped by the presence of half a dozen 
veterans — white-haired old warriors, who were desper- 
ately attentive and vastly gallant to the ladies, more 
especially to Lena; sturdy old rolling-stones, with an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, Uttle calculated to 
entertain the fair. These old stagers, however, did 
weighty justice to the delicacies set before them, and 
were mightily pleased with the manner in which they 
each and severally entertained the ladies. 

Mrs. Wright led the way to the drawing-room at the 
first opportimity, and the old fellows were left to pull 
down their waistcoats with a grave sense of satisfaction 
at the skilful manner in which they had kept up the 
spirits of the assembly. 

It was rather a remarkable fact that, considering the 
previous hilarity, no sound of mirth travelled from the 
dining-room to the drawing-room in the lengthy inter- 
val that supervened before the gentlemen rose from the 
table. 

When they at length trooped into the drawing-room, 
they found the two elder ladies sitting together near 
the fireplace, while Lena stood in the narrow window, 
taking advantage of the last rays of daylight to complete 

some dainty piecQ of needlework, Charles Mistley 
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lounged across the room, and occupied in a masteily 
manner the remainder of that window. 

"Spoiling your e5res?" he inquired indifferently. 

"Yes," she replied. 

The old men grouped themselves round the two 
elder ladies, and conversation was the immediate result 
These two women of the world knew how to "take" 
their ancient admirers. They knew the style of con- 
versation that interested them; they laughed readily at 
somewhat feeble old jokes. Thus these veteran actors 
acted to each other, knowing all the time that it could 
be but in vain. Mrs. Mistley knew that these travellers 
had been called together to discuss the probable fate 
of her son. The old men surely knew something of a 
parent's love; they must have known that this smiling 
gray-haired woman was bearing with her such a weight 
of cruel suspense as only a woman could carry without 
sinking beneath the burden. And yet, forsooth, they 
talked of the "season," of Parliamentary reputations 
made and lost, and other matters of equal importance; 
throwing in their little jokes and helping each other 
cunningly with a ready chorus of meaningless laughter. 

The fading light of the sunset was fully reflected 
on Lena's face as she stood in th6 recess of the tall 
window working deftly. Charlie, leaning against the 
wall opposite to her, was looking at her absently. One 
would hardly have thought that he was noting the little 
painful droop of her eyelids when she ceased speaking. 
He had not the reputation of a keen observer. 

His reflections were interrupted by the advent of 
Adonis, who solemnly crossed the room, at this moment, 
to pay his respects. He stooped and caressed the dog's 
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roog^ head for some 
his eyes, he said: ''Lena.' 

"Yes.'' 

The gill looked up from her wofk with her ready 
smile, nHbich had of late grown almost mechanicaL 

''At last — at last I am gcuig to do something." 

"To do something," she repeated with ready interest 

"Yes. I have made a mighty lesoluticHi to be a 
hanmier in fatme instead of an anviL" 

"I am veiy glad," she said in a more serious tone, 
though still treating the matter li^tly. "It is to be 
hoped that it will prove beneficial to humanity." 

"Do you know," he said with sadden gravity, "that 
you are loddng desperately ill?" 

She raised her eyes to his with a litde defiant stare 
of surprise. 

"Are you gCHng to study medicine?" she asked, 
returning to her needlework. 

He made no pretence of smiling, and continued 
quietly: 

"You have a look about the eyes which, by some 
mysterious method, conveys to my slow brain ^e im- 
pression that you dread waking up in the morning, 
and . . . consequently wake up all the earlier." 

She turned suddenly, and placing both her hands 
on the woodwork of the window, she looked, between 
her wrists, into the quiet street. Her profile, piure and 
almost painfully refined in its beauty, was all he could 
see. Tlie movement brought her closer to him, and 
once she swayed a httle to one side so that her dress 
touched his sleeve. He looked down at her gently, 
noting the slim straightness of her figure, the firm curve 
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of her lips. She was tczj strong in her self^oppres- 
sioa; but oMnpazed to his, her strei^;th was as no- 
thing. 

^This atmo^^ftcre of suspense is killing yon," he 
continned in his monotooocis Toke. ''It is all very well 
for these old fcSks — they can stand it Perlu^ their 
senses are a little duller than ours; but for us it is 
desperately trying. I have felt it fcnr some time . . . 
and . . . and I have watched its effect upon yon. It 
shows more than you quite realize, I think. I am not 
a particulaiiy sensiUve feUow, or nervous, jrou know; 
and if I feel it, it must be pretty bad." 

''You make me feel quite interesting,'' she said, with 
a brave little laugh, whidi, however, ceased abruptly, 
and she closed her lips hurriedly^ 

He continued to look down at her gravely for some 
moments; then he turned, and glanced out of the win- 
dow indifferently. 

"Your left hand is trembling at the present m(Mnent,'' 
he said in a lower tone. **It may be— of course — that 
it is resting on the nerve; but your mother is looking 
this way . . . also mine." 

She let her hand drop, almost impatiently, to her 
side. Presently she resumed her work, and took no 
notice of him for some moments. 

"What has all this to do with your virtuous resolu- 
tions?" she asked slowly and almost coldly. 

"To-day is Tuesday," he replied; "on Friday I start 
for Central Asia. I am going to seek Win." 

She grew very pale; the colour even left her lips. 
Charlie continued to gaze out of the window. They 
toth Ipoked repa^kably bored* 
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"But he said that no one had to be sent before 
twenty-one months — twelve weeks yet" 

"Central Asia," repUed Charlie, "does not belong 
to Win. I can go there if I want to; I will risk dis- 
obejdng his instructions. The old gentlemen were rather 
difficult to deal with on that subject; but I succeeded 
at last in convincing them that it was best for me to 
go. I have arranged about my leave of absence." 

"Then," said she decisively, "you think there is 
something wrong." 

"Yes — Lena. I am afraid there is something wrong." 

She was still working at the little silken trifle, through 
which the needle sHpped at regular intervals. 

"Tell me . . ." she whispered, "what you are afraid 
of . . . what you think has happened. Tell me if you 
have given up all . . . hopel" 

"No, there is no question of giving up yet; there is 
every hope, every chance in his favour. Win is very 
tough; we are a tough race. I think he may have been 
delayed by a hundred mishaps, at whidi it is im- 
possible to guess. When I am gone, Lena, it will be 
your task to ... to keep my mother up to the mark. 
It is so much easier to be plucky when there are plucky 
people around one." 

"I will try, Charlie," she said simply. 

"And I will keep you posted up as to my where- 
abouts. If I miss him — if we pass each other on the 
way, you should be able to stop me somewhere; the 
Colonel is arranging all that. But — after all, if I wander 
about there, say, for a year or so, it does not matter 
much. A year more or less out of an idl^ life i§ pf no 
great consequence," 
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He stopped, and looked down at her with his lazy, 
placid smile. Presently she looked up, and met his 
eyes. 

"Yours is not an idle life, Charlie," she said. "I 
have realized that lately. I will never call you lazy 
again. It is only your manner." 

"By-the-bye," he said suddenly, as if recollecting 
himself, "I will leave this cross with you. It is the 
thing Akryl bought from Win at Kizil Arvat. It is no 
good my taking it out there again. I will fasten it to 
your watch-chain. Allow me — no one is looking. It 
is aU right!" 

He made a movement as if to join the others. It 
was a silent suggestion that she should do the same; 
but she remained motionless, and for some reason he 
did not carry out his pm^ose. 

"Charlie," she said, looking past him into the de- 
serted street, "do you remember one night long ago . . . 
it was the first time that we danced so much together 
— the first time we found out . . . how well we . • . got 
on with each other?" 

"Yes," he replied with a peculiar, dull look upon 
his face. "Yes, I remember." 

"You look now just as you looked then," she con- 
tinued vaguely. "There is no change in your appear- 
ance; you are as big and strong and . . . and reliable 
as ever. Your manner is apparently the same. But 
there is a change somewhere — there is a change in you 
or in me. What is it — where is it — how is it, Charlie? 
Is it in you, or is it in me?" 

"I expect," he suggested restlessly, "that it is in 
both. We are getting older, you see: People cannot 
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grow older without changing a little, and it is generally 
supposed to be a change for the better." 

"But — but this is not for the better." 

"I believe," he said lightly, "that the whole thing 
is a creation of your own imagination. You admit that 
I am the same; I know that you are unaltered — where 
can the change be?" 

"Yet — you must admit that there is a difference. 
Things are not as they used to be." 

"It is the way of the world," he replied with a 
mirthless laugh. "Things never are as they used to 
be. No— Lena, I admit nothing. There is an dd 
gentleman opening the piano preparatory to asking you 
to sing. I must go and help him." 

"I am not going to sing the 'Farewell' to-night," 
she said, as he moved away. 

"No," he replied gravely. "Please don't!" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

So Charles Mistley tranquilly began his simple ar- 
rangements for a journey he was destined never to take. 

Suspense, like all mortal things, must have an end; 
and for the watchers in Seymour Street the end was 
drawing near. It came at last, on the Thursday morn- 
ing, just twenty-four hours before the time fixed by 
Charlie for his departure. 

Lena was still in her room, although the punctual 
breakfast-bell had been rung some minutes before. She 
was in the act of fixing a Httle brooch at her throat, 
when there was a hurried knock at the door, and the 
sound of the Colonel's voice, vibrating with emotion, 
followed instantaneously. 

"Lena — Lena!" 

"Yes, papa," she answered quietly enough. Then 
she stood motionless with her back to the window, 
watching the door. 

"May I come in, Lena?" 

"Yes!" She knew that there was news at last. 

Then the door opened. For a moment Lena ex- 
perienced a strong desire to laugh aloud. The Colonel 
entered the room hastily; in one hand he flourished a 
Submarine Telegraph form, in the other was the bread- 
knife with little scraps of brown paper adhering to its 
edge. 
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"Mistley is at Vienna!" he gasped. "He is at 
Vienna!" Thank God for this!" 

He threw the bread-knife upon the bed, and pre- 
sently went there and rashly sat upon it. 

"Yes," said Lena quietly. She was still engaged with 
her brooch, and now she turned to look into the glass. 

"Lena," exclaimed her father, "do you hear me — 
do you understand? He is at Vienna — he is safe I 
Here is the telegram — they have just brought it!" 

He held the paper towards her. She saw the action, 
and noted mechanically the slips of blue paper pasted 
on to the white telegram form. She remembered wish- 
ing with all her strength to step forward and take that 
paper; then there came a sudden blank — a sense of 
utter, boundless vacuity, and she found her mother's 
comforting arms around her. 

At breakfast the telegram was discussed word by 
word. It was not entirely satisfactory upon closer in- 
vestigation. 



"Safe, hut quite knocked up. Can you come to me? 
Tell mater and Charlie," 



"'Can you come to me?' . . ." repeated Colonel 
Wright, with a fierce look in his eyes, as he swallowed 
a hasty breakfast. "Can I go to him? that is Hke 
Mistley. As if the fellow did not know ... as if he 
didn't know. And yet he puts it like that; it is Mistley 
all through. You cannot tell whether the fellow means 
to be funny or pathetic, and somehow it is both." 

Mrs. Wright made no reply. She merely laughed 
a low gentle laughi and behind the friendly covert of a 
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large fern, which stood upon the table, a tear fell un- 
seen upon a piece of fried bacon. 

Presently Lena drove off to Bedford Place with the 
news. The morning was fresh and invigorating, with 
just a suspicion of autumnal sharpness in the clear at- 
mosphere. Never had London appeared so fair to Lena 
— never had the world appeared so bright. The very 
drudges dusting the steps and black-leading the scrapers 
were not ordinary housemaids that morning. For them, 
even, Hfe seemed to have its pleasures, its joys and its 
consolation. Hie dust they caused to fly from over- 
worked door-mats actually scintillated with gold. 

The patient hansom-cab horse, with his flopping, 
nerveless ears, was worthy of all human s)rmpathy — 
the very ordinary hansom flew through the rosy air with 
the speed of the sun-god's chariot. 

Mrs. Mistley was standing with her back to the win- 
dow, the Times in her hand, when Lena entered the 
room. The remains of breakfast upon the table showed 
that Charlie had already left the house. Mrs. Mistley 
turned her graceful white head somewhat sharply to- 
wards the door, when the servant opened it. For a 
moment she looked at Lena with a sudden gleam of 
emotion in her calm grey eyes; then she laid aside Ihe 
newspaper and advanced towards her. 

"You have newsl" she said, in her pretty tainted 
English. "Lena, you have news; I can see it in your 
eyes!" 

Lena had to stoop just a little to kiss the brave 
steady lips. 

"Yes," she replied, "I have news. Papa has sent 
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me to say that Winyard is all right. He is in Vienna 
— here is a copy of the telegram." 

Mrs. Mistley received the news cheerfully. She 
evinced no surprise, and was by no means demonstrative 
in her joy; in fact, it was hard to realize that she had 
ever felt a moment's anxiety. Lena expressed some 
surprise that Winyard should have telegraphed to her 
father instead of his own mother; but Mrs. Mistley 
thought nothing of it, explaining that Win knew her 
wandering ways. 

"Charlie is out," she added, "buying a saddle or 
something. He has also gone to see the doctor to show 
his arm, which is as strong as the other now. I will leave 
a note for him, in case he should come in when I am 
out" 

An hour after the receipt of Winyard's telegram. 
Colonel Wright was at Charing Cross Station. Shortly 
before the departure of his train, Mrs. Mistley and Lena 
arrived, accompanied by Adonis, who had now quite 
assumed the repose of manner characterizing a town dog. 

It was arranged that if Winyard was seriously ill he 
should be taken to Se)anour Street, which was quieter 
and more convenient for an invalid than Bedford Place. 
After a few days' rest the move to Broomhaugh could 
easily be accomplished. 

All this was .rapidly settled, and there were still 
three or four minutes to spare. They proceeded to 
walk up and down the broad platform somewhat rest- 
lessly amid the restless throng. To Colonel Wright this 
comfortable journey was nothing; he had secured a 
good seat, and there was no crowd, yet be was not at 
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his ease. He felt compelled to break the silence, which 
was, in reality, by no means irksome to the ladies. 

"There are," he hazarded, "many different sorts of 
courage. There is that of the soldier, which is emotional 
and strongly dependent on emulation; there is that of 
the sailor, which is perhaps of a higher order, though 
it is purely defensive; he repels danger and fights for 
his Ufe. But highest of all there is the courage that 
needs no emulation, asks for none to share its dangers, 
faces soUtude and continuous risk with steady intrepidity 
— surely this is the noblest courage . . ." 

They turned and walked towards the engine again, 
Adonis meekly following with his left ear shghtly elevated 
and his face expressive of dignified attention, for he 
loved the sound of the Colonel's voice. 

"And," continued the old soldier, with a glance 
downwards at the silent women on either side of him, 
both trim and straight and gracious, though one head 
was dad in soft, dry white hair — "And there is the 
wonderful courage of women who stay behind and 
wait . . . but that is different I think ... it comes to 
them direct from heaven." 

When Charles Mistley called at Seymour Street 
later in the morning, he was told that Colonel Wright 
had suddenly left home, but that the ladies were in. 

The first person he saw on entering the room was 
his mother comfortably established with some needle- 
work in her hands, as if she were one of the family. 
Some women have this pleasant way with them, know- 
inff how to settle into any household — be it in joy or 
be It in sorrow — in a few minutes. 
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Mrs. Wright and Lena were standing near the win- 
dow studying Bradshaw's "Railway Guide." 

As soon as Mrs. Mistley caught sight of her son she 
rose, and advancing towards him, took his hand, ap- 
parently forgetting that she had seen him only a few 
hours before. The action placed her rather cleverly 
between him and the two ladies, so that they could not 
well see his face. 

"Charlie," she said quickly, "we have news of Win. 
I left a note for you at Bedford Place. The Colonel 
has gone to Vienna to bring him home, as he is 
knocked up." 

The young sailor nodded his head gravely. Then 
he advanced towards Mrs. Wright, and shook hands 
silently with her and Lena. He was unusually awkward 
that morning, and looked very large and out of place 
in the dainty, womanly room. He stroked his chin with 
his strong brown hand almost nervously. 

"I am glad," he said at length; "I am gladl" 

Then he looked round the room rather helplessly. 
The chairs were ridiculously small and frail compared to 
his huge frame, and he made no attempt to sit down. 

"I have just bought a very good saddle," he said 
suddenly, and without any apparent sequence of thought. 
"The man is altering it for me ... I suppose I can 
countermand it now." 

He smiled a Httle, and the ladies smiled s)anpathetic- 
ally. The two elder women took an ardent interest in 
that saddle, just as they would have taken an interest 
in Digestive Bread or the death of Alcibiades, if Charlie 
had brought the subject under their notice. 

Then they talked of Vienna and the journey there, 
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praising the gifted Mr. Brad^iaw, and abusing the 
German railways, until Charles lifistley took his tem- 
porary leave. 

He wandered down Seymoor Street in an absent- 
minded manner. IVesently he came upcm a little black- 
and-tan terrier sitting upon a door-step, with its quiver- 
ing spine pressed against the immovable door. He 
stopped before it, and the dog raised one paw as if to 
beg him to ring the bell, settii^ bade its head, and 
looking up at him with pretty canine coquetry. Widiout 
thinking much of what he was doing, the sailor raised 
his hand, and rang the bell^ then he strode slowly <m. 

''I am glad!" he murmured to himself; ^yes, I am 
glad!" 

After walking for some distance, he drew his watch 
from his pocket, and carried it for some time in his 
hand, as if to have it ready to look at as soon as he 
had finished with the thought then occupying his mind. 
He looked at the face of it for some moments without 
seeing the time; then he suddenly realized what he 
was doing. 

"By George!" he exclaimed; •'by George! I am 
in time for the alternative yet." And, calling a cab, he 
drove r^idly to the Admiralty. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The three ladies were again sitting in the drawing- 
room in Se)anour Street together. It was the Monday 
morning. Colonel Wright had telegraphed several times 
from Vienna and other towns on the homeward journey. 
The most important item in these messages had been 
that, despite medical advice, Winyard Mistley insisted 
upon coming home at once, and they might be ex- 
pected at eleven o'clock on the Monday morning. 

It was after eleven now. The ladies were working 
with a calmness which was perhaps slightly overdone. 
Adonis slept peacefully beside Mrs. Mistley's chair, upon 
a comer of her dress. 

"These Continental trains are invariably late," ob- 
served Mrs. Wright, glancing at the dock upon the 
mantelpiece. 

"Yes," was Mrs. Mistle/s cheerful reply; "we can 
hardly expect them yet Colonel Wright did wisely, I 
think, in suggesting that none of us should go to the 
station; there will be noise and fuss enough without my 
being there to agitate Win, and make him pretend that 
he is stronger than he really is. It is much better that 
CharHe should meet them." 

"Where Charlie is," suggested Mrs. Wright, in a 
low voice, ** there will be no fuss. He possesses the 

20* 
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happy faculty of doing the right thing at the right mo- 
ment, without appearing to know that he ts doing it." 

"Yes," said Charlie's mother vaguely. She was 
about to say something more, but checked herself sud- 
denly; and spreading her work out before her, she pro- 
ceeded to smooth it out with deft fingers, patting it 
here and there, and tugging it comerwise. While thus 
occupied, she spoke again, without looking up, in a 
light conversational tone. 

"Do you know," she said, "I cannot quite realize 
that Win is ill. What ailments he has had, have always 
come when ... he was away . . . from me. I cannot 
picture to myself how he will take it; he has always 
been so well and hearty." 

"According to papa's telegram, he is hearty still," 
said Lena gaily, as she carefully selected a thread of 
silk from a parti-coloured tangle. "He telegraphed, 
'Spirits high,' which sounds like a meteorological report" 

"I think Win's spirits are proof against a good deal," 
repHed Mrs. Mistley, with a glance towards Lena. It 
was a mere passing peep, but the Httle lady saw enough 
to convince her that the needle stood a very poor chance 
of being threaded just then. 

At this moment the sound of approaching wheels 
broke upon them all. The vehicle audibly stopped at 
the door, and Adonis looked up sharply. Lena was 
still striving to get the silk somewhere near the eye of 
the needle. 

Mrs. Mistley laid aside her work. She tried to do 
it as calmly and quietly as she could, but there was 
something dramatic even in her intense self-possession. 
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She drew in a long uneven breath, and rose from her 
seat, looking towards the door. 

Adonis stood at her side with his left ear on duty. 

Already there were footsteps downstairs in the hall. 
Then came a little laugh of one voice only, and Adonis 
Hterally shrieked at the sound of it. Like a battering- 
ram he sprang at the door, endeavouring to seize the 
handle in his strong teeth. He fell back and threw 
himself against the wood again. Then Mrs. Mistley 
opened the door. 

On the threshold stood Winyard. The Colonel's 
arm was round him, and he had one hand on the old 
traveller's shoulder, for he could not stand alone. 

Mrs. Mistley stood on tip-toe with an almost girlish 
grace, and Winyard's free arm went round her. No 
one spoke a word. 

Then Mrs. Wright came forward and assisted him to 
a chair. As he sank into it she stooped and kissed him. 

"Do not be too kind to me," he said, smiling. "I 
am rather weak, and kindness has been known to kill 
people, I believe." 

He looked up to shake hands with Lena, and she 
saw that there were tears in his eyes. 

Adonis was standing on his hind-legs, with his fore- 
paws resting on the arm of the low chair. His faithful 
eyes were luminous with love, and he whined continuously 
with his square chin upraised. 

At this moment Charlie entered the room. He was 
laden with sundry wraps and packages, which he set 
down absently upon a polished table. 

"The return of the prodigal," be §aid qheerfuUy. 

'^J 4o wi§h I liked gold v?^!" 
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This brought Mrs. Wright's thoughts back to prac- 
tical matters. 

"Beef-teal" she exclaimed. "You must have some 
beef-tea or some wine!" 

Winyard pointed solemnly at the Colonel. 

"Ask him," he said; "I Imow nothing about it. The 
affair has lost all interest for me. He has taken charge 
of the matter. I am not allowed to say what I like or 
what I dislike — in fact, I am the bane of my own Hfe!" 

"Beef- tea," said Colonel Wright severely, as he 
drew off his gloves. "Yes — beef-tea." 

This was soon brought, and the whole party stood 
round the sick man to see that he consumed it. 

"And have 3wu done all you wanted to do, Win?" 
asked Mrs. Mstley presently. 

"Oh yes!" he replied breathlessly, between the sips. 
"Won't you let me off the rest? — I am getting down to 
the sediment now!" 

But Colonel Wright was not content with this laconic 
account of his pupil's exploits. 

"He has done that and more!" he said exultingly. 
"He has done what no living man has done before 
him, or could hope to do again. He has been right 
through to Peshawur and back. He has mapped out 
every feasible route, noted the position of every well, 
and obtained every imaginable item of information that 
the officer commanding a division could require. And 
that quite outside his own diplomatic work, which has 
been carried out to the letter!" 

Such was the home-coming of Winyard Mistley. 

It was only by degrees that they extracted from 
him the details of his perilous journey. How he escaped 
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detection by the readiness of his wit. How, encom- 
passed by danger, treachery, and fanaticism on every 
side, he came through it all by sheer self-reliance and 
intrepidity. How he lay for months ill in a Turcoman 
tent, nursed and tended by the simple nomads. How, 
time after time, the combination seemed too strong for 
him to fight against, and how his good fortune attended 
him to the end. But all this had to be guessed at by 
his loving listeners. The story of that unique and 
wonderful journey was never ftQly told. Partly by aid 
of their own imaginations, partly by persistent question- 
ing, they succeeded in putting together a more or less 
connected narrative; but Winyard's own account was 
decidedly unsatisfactory, as might well have been ex- 
pected. A man cannot tell his own story advantage- 
ously. There was no one else to tell the tale of Win- 
yard Mistley's achievement, and so it was never told. 
Far away, on the sands of the Khivan desert, out of 
the caravan route, in a trackless waste untrodden by 
the foot of man for years together, a few whitened 
bones, picked clean and scattered by the quarrelling 
vultures, lay beneath the gleaming sun, waiting the end 
of all things. This, and nothing more, was what re- 
mained of the young Enghshman's daring companion 
during the greater part of his wonderful journey, and 
the story of it lay silent with those bones. 

But if the record of the work was lost, the fruits 
were well preserved, and among these the Colonel 
spent many a busy day. The news of Winyard's return 
soon spread among the initiated, and the house in Sey- 
mour Street was besieged by visitors. The results of 
the journey were, however, kept strictly secret, only the 
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Colonel and a few experts being allowed to assist the 
invalid in the work of putting them in order. Soon, 
however, the news leaked out, and questions were 
asked in Parliament, with the result of acquainting Russia 
with the fact that she had been beaten in her own 
favourite pastime of Eastern diplomacy. Article after 
article appeared in the Moscow papers, calling for further 
investigation into the carelessness of the avowed Russian 
agents in Afghanistan, who could give no details of the 
passage of this dangerous traveller through their midst 
These writings, hot from the brain of one who, even as 
these lines are penned, is being moiuned by the nation 
he served so well with pen and press, were issued with 
the view of learning more of tiie results of Winyard 
Mistley's observations; but in this object they failed. 
All that the world learnt was that the journey had been 
accomplished, whether alone or with companions, whether 
hasty and superficial or slow and searching, never 
transpired. 

Day by day Winyard regained his strength, and the 
lines upon his face — lines speaking of hardship, hunger, 
thirst, and anxiety — began to disappear. They never 
quite left him, however, but remained there, signs of 
age upon a young face — silent testimonies of forgotten 
sufferings. His appearance had, at first, been rather a 
shock to all who remembered him as he was in former 
days. He was not pale, but the dull brownness of his 
face seemed only to accentuate the drawn and weary 
expression of his features; through all, however, and 
even when he could not stand unsupported, the brave 
strong look never left his eyes. 

IX may h^ve b^ea by she^r force of will, but bis 
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boyish cheerfulness was as reliable as of old. He 
laughed at his own weakness and incapacity to walk 
alone; yet his laughter failed to detract from the pathos 
of the picture afforded by the Colonel assisting him to 
move about. He laughed at his own childish helpless- 
ness in the matter of cutting up his food, and auda- 
ciously handed his plate to Lena for assistance. 

Altogether he was the most unsatisfactory con- 
valescent imaginable, except that he made visible and 
rapid strides towards health. There was no demand 
for lowered tones and noiseless movements in his pre- 
sence. Inquiries after his welfare were treated jocosely, 
and imless the medicine was administered with severity 
and regularity, he was only too ready to forget all 
about it. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl, 

A FEW da)rs after Winyard Mistle3r's return to London, 
his brother Charlie went to Devonport From there he 
wrote that he had been offered the White Swallow gun- 
boat, destined for service in the Pacific Ocean. "Of 
course I have accepted," he wrote; and gave no par- 
ticulars as to when the White Swallow was likely to 
sail, and of what duration her absence from England 
would probably be. 

Mrs. Mistley, who was now established at Se)maour 
Street previous to a move northward to Broomhaugh, 
received the letter at the breakfast-table. She read 
part of it aloud, and as she folded it again, gave a 
little sigh of resignation. 

"Such it is," she said, "to be the mother of a sailor 
and a soldier. They play Box and Cox to the end of 
the chapter. However, I suppose Charlie is to be con- 
gratulated. He is young to have command of a gunboat" 

"With all his assumed laziness," observed the 
Colonel gravely, "Charlie will push his way upwards, 
through the ruck. He is a fine sailor, I am sure." 

That same afternoon Mrs. Mistley and Mrs. Wright 
went out together, in order, they said, to have a quiet 
afternoon's shopping, as there were many things to be 
purchased and sent on to Broomhaugh. The mother 
and son had been nearly a week in Seymour Street, 
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and there was now nothing to delay their departure for 
the north. 

The Colonel, being left in charge of the invalid, 
proposed a drive in the Park, as the air was lovely and 
the sun not too warm. But Winyard languidly expressed 
a fear that he was not quite up to it, innocently ignoring 
the fact that he had walked downstairs alone that morn- 
ing. Then he lay back on his sofa and gently closed 
his eyes, as if composing himself to peaceful slumber. 

Presently the Colonel left the room, treading noise- 
lessly so as to avoid waking the sleeper. Shortly after- 
wards, the street-door closed with a smothered bang. 

Lena was seated on a low chair near the window, 
the regular cHck of her needle acting as a lullaby to 
the sufferer. Soon, however, Winyard slowly unclosed 
one eye, then the other. The click of the needle con- 
tinued. He turned slightly, and lay there watching her. 
He could scarcely have wished for a pleasanter picture 
to look upon than that fair English maiden, sitting with 
daintily bowed head and busy fingers — "on duty," as 
it were — quietly fulfilling her woman's mission. Like 
his brother, he noticed then that Lena was no longer 
the thoughtless merry girl whom he had known two 
years before. The same brave cheeriness was there, 
but it was less liable to the influence of circumstances; 
the same healthy power of enjoyment, but it was tem- 
pered by a greater thoughtfulness. Something in the 
curve of her closed lips, something perhaps in a newly 
acquired droop of the eyelids, reminded him of the 
bravest woman he had ever known; of one who, 
widowed, and the mother of wandering sons, had yet 
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made her fife a. Izx^it one, saad by serinng to make 
others happy, had acquired tiie habit of happiness her- 
sdl What pen could hope to foBaw tibe thonghts pass- 
ing throng^ a man's brain? Winyard Ifisdiqr lay watdir 
ing Lena for aboot five mimites, but five p^^es of mine 
coold not tell a tithe of what was passing in fais ndnd. 

Presently he rose gravely from the sofii, axid stood 
for a moment by the mantelpiece supporting himself 
with both hands. Ss back was tamed towards Lena, 
and on the lean brown face reflected in tfie mnror — at 
which, however, he never ^anced — diere was a strange, 
restless expression. 

Gmtrary to her costom, Lena £u]ed to loc^ up. 
She did not even ask hm if there was anything he 
might require. Then he slowly tnmed, and made his 
laborious way across die room, assisting himself with 
one piece of fnmitare after another. Somdow she 
forgot to offer him her help; somehow he had no litde 
pleasantry lezdj to make her smile; and yet neither 
seemed to notice the difference. S3ie cootinned her 
work (the stitches were unpicked later on, being ci very 
peculiar constructioii), and Ifistley stood dose at hand, 
loc^dng down upoa her bent head. 

There was a humble diair at her side, and into this 
he lowered himself cautiously, after the manner of an 
old man. 

•*Lena," he said, taming towards her with a hunger- 
ing look in his eyes; "Lena, do you think that a man 
can be sure of his own mind, if the same thought has 
never left it for nearly two years?** 

She bowed her he^d lower over her work stiU 
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Striving to make the needle perform its right and proper 
fimction, but answered him no word. 

He leant forward and took the work from her hands, 
allowing it to fall to the ground. Then he quietly took 
possession of those busy fingers. 

"Answer me," he whispered. "Answer me!" 

"Yes ... I think so," she repUed at length. 

"Through it all," he said eagerly — "through danger 
and through hope, through work, through sleep, through 
hunger, sickness and success — there has been one 
thought in my brain. That thought , . . was . . . Lena 
— Lena . . . Lena!" 

Still bending over her imprisoned hands, she swayed 

unconsciously towards him. Then, somehow, he found 

his arms were round her, though he had no recollection 

of placing them there. 

* * ♦ ♦ * 

Three weeks later, one afternoon as the sun began 
to throw a golden ray from west to east up the Eng- 
lish Channel, a gunboat moved out into Plymou5i 
Sound, and cast her anchor there. The White SwaU 
low was ready for sea — "ready for an)rthing," her young 
commander said. Deeply laden with coal for her long 
voyage, she was as taut, and trim, and sparkling as 
paint and polished brass could make her. 

Already the strong individuality of the stalwart ruler 
was beginning to make itself discernible among the 
members of her company. The WJiite Swallow was 
eminently a "quiet" ship. There was no shouting, no 
unnecessary blowing of boatswain's whistles. Every- 
thing seemed to fit into its place — every man into Ws 
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duties. And yet she was not a gloomy ship, for every 
man looked forward to his six years' absence with 
serenity. 

About an hour before she was due to sail, a boat 
put ofif from the Dockyard, and in a few minutes was 
alongside the gunboat Seated in the stem of this 
small craft was Laurance Lowe.» He dimbed up the 
white ladder, and made his way aft with slow but as- 
sured steps. Charles Mistley came forward to meet 
him, and they turned towards the quarter-deck to- 
gether. 

"It is very good of you to come," said the young 
sailor. 

The old man did not appear to consider that this 
required an answer. He looked round him critically 
with a practised eye. It was not the first time that he 
had trodden the deck of a man-of-war, though his re- 
collections of such dated back to the days of the 
Crimea. He loosened the old silk comforter that took 
the place of a top-coat on his spare frame, and said: 

"You are ready?" 

"Yes, we sail in half an hour." 

The young sailor looked across the smooth water 
to where the land rose gently, green and tree-dad, to- 
wards the blue heights of Dartmoor. There was no 
shadow of fear in his dear eyes, no sign of flinching 
from the dreary years he knew he was facing. And 
thus they stood side by side, the old man whose voyage 
across the troubled sea was nearly over ^e had made 
bad weather of it, beating up against a head wind all 
the way), and the young sailor — tall, stalwart, and 
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almost painfully self-contained — who, Kke Hs com- 
panion, had met the stress at the very beginning of his 
journey. 

They talked a little in their usual scrappy, unsatis- 
factory manner, and then Laurence Lowe beckoned to 
his boatman to haul up to the ladder. 

He turned, and looked round the vessel once more; 
then he raised his solemn eyes to his companion's 
face. They were unusually wide open, and Charlie 
noted the pale blueness of the iris as he returned their 
gaze. 

"I suppose," said the old man slowly, "I suppose'* 
— and with a wave of his lean hand he designated the 
vessel — "that you have got the object of your ambition 
now." 

He finished his sentence with the shadow of a 
smile, which could only be seen in his eyes, for it did 
not move the white moustache or narrow beard. 

Charlie did not reply at once. He turned to take 
some letters from the hand of a quarter-master, and 
waited till the man had left the quarter-deck before 
answering his companion's vague question. 

"I think," he said at last, "that a man has two 
objects in his Hfe. At least it is ... it was ... so 
with me." 

Laurance Lowe waited silently for him to continue. 

Charlie looked round his vessel almost critically. 

"This is one," he said. 

"Yes," murmured Lowe, standing in front of him, 
and looking up into his motionless face with lifeless 
eyes. 
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"And the other . . ." continued the sailor, slowly 
meeting his gaze. ^*And the other ... I think you 
know what the other . . . was." 

"Yes," said Lowe softly, as he held out his hand 
to say farewell. "Yes ... I know. With me ... it 
was her mother." 



' THE END. 
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